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BOMBAY CITY GAZETTEER 


CHAPTER X. 

THE MUNICIPALITY, PORT TRUST AND 
IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 

The Bombay Musicipautv. 

-Up to the end of the eighteenth century, the urban 
administration of Bombay appears to have been conducted 
directly by the President and Council, who delegated their 
powers to individual ofllcers of their own choosing. Tliu.s 
in 1752 it is recorded that the Board were dissatisfied with 
the sanitary condition of the town and arrived at the con- 
clusion that the evil “was in great measure due to tlie 
little regard the inhabitants in general pay to the scavenger, 
on account of his being always a junior servant ”, and 
therefore agreed “that a member of the Board be appointed 
to that office, and that all houses within the town be 
proportionately taxed for maintaining a sufficient number 
of labourers, carts and buffaloes for keeping the town 
clean " ■ This system continued till 1792, when Parliament 
passed Statute 33, whereby the Governor-General in 
Council was empowered to appoint in the Presidency 
Towns Justices of the Peace who were iiuthorizcd to 
appoint scavengers for cleaning the streets, to order the 
watching and repairing of streets and to levy for these 
purposes a rate not exceeding one-twentieth of the gross 
annual value of the houses, buildings and grounds in 
these town.s. No special rules were laid down for the 
conservancy of the town and island of Bombay until 1812 
when a “Rule, Ordinance and Regulation” was passed 
for the good order and civil government of the island. 
This gave certain powers to the Justices of the Peace. 
“Whether the powers entrusted to the Court of Petty 
Sessions as laid down in Rule, Ordinance and Regulation I 

^ Forrest'.s Selections (Home Series). Vol I, 1SS7. 
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of 1812 were abused or not”, writes Michael,’ “there is 
nothing to show ; but the Government after a time perceived 
that a road was open to great abuse of power, and three 
years after the passing of that Regulation, tliey therefore 
promulgated another for enlarging, explaining and amend- 
ing it.” In this new Rule the powers of the executive 
authorities were limited, and it was no longer left to the 
Court of Petty Sessions to inflict such legal punishment 
“as the danger, audacity or repetition of the offences 
justified.” 

The next step forward was taken in 1S27 when a Regu- 
lation (XIX of 1827) was passed prescribing rules for the 
assessment and collection of land revenue and for the 
collection of ta.xes on houses, shops, stalls and carriages, 
etc. These regulations, though conceived in a progressive 
spirit, were the source of a good deal of friction between 
the Bench of Justices and the otherlocal authorities. The 
administration of the town by the Bench was also the 
subject of not unfrequent comment ; and at length it was 
felt that some better system must be devised for dealing 
with the protection, sanitation and development of the 
growing town. Accordingly in 1S45 an Act (XI of 1845) 
was passed for the better collection, management and 
disbursement of certain public funds and money for police 
and municipal purposes throughout the island of Bombay 
and Colaba. By this Act all municipal taxes paid into 
the Government treasury were formed into a Municipal 
fund, which was administered by an executive body styled 
the Board of Conservancy and composed of 7 members, 
of whom the Senior Magistrate of Police was Chairman 
and the Collector of Bombay an e.x-oRicio member, the 
other five members being two European and three native 
resident justices, elected by the Bench or by such persons 
as Government might appoint to supervise and control the 
fund. These members were elected for three ye.ars, being 
eligible for re-election on the expiry of that period. Under 
the rdgime thus established, the Justices of the Peace were 
vested with the supervision and control of the fund, while 
in practice the Board of Conservancy administered it as 
they pleased. With the exception of Rs. 45,000 set apart 
’ Mich.'iel's History of the Jlunicipai Corporation. 
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annually for police expenses, the Board in reality had 
entire control over the fund, and were empowered to make 
such improvements and carry out such public works, as in 
their discretion they deemed necessary. The duties of the 
Board were apparently quite distinct from those of the 
Petty Sessions. They had merely the control of the fund, 
and the supervision of the sanitary and other measures 
required for the improvement of the public health ; but 
they possessed as a body no penal powers to enforce their 
orders. ’ At the outset the income of the Board amounted 
to roughly 2‘SS lakhs and their expenditure to 2'7g lakhs, 
which comprised considerable sums spent on police, 
markets, repairs and scavenging. - The functions of an 
executive engineer’s establishment, namely, the design and 
construction of new roads and sanitary works, and the 
repair and maintenance of old ones, were performed by an 
official known as the Superintendent of Repairs, who vvas 
appointed by the Bench of Justices, subject to the approval 
of Government, who continued his appointment only on 
condition of his discharging gratuitously the duties of 
Surveyor to the Court of Petty Sessions. Being appoint- 
ed to the latter post by Government, his establishment 
under that head was paid from the Government treasury 
and not from the municipal fund. The inconvenience that 
might hiive arisen from the dual control thus exercised 
over the Surveyor to the Court and the Superintendent of 
Repairs was largely obviated by making one individual 
Chairman both of the Court of Petty Sessions and the 
Board of Conservancy.^ The Surveyor to the Court dealt 
with the regulation of buildings under the Building Act 
XXVllI of 1839 and with the prevention of nuisances 
under the Nuisance Act XIV of 18,] 2. 

The average expenditure of the Board of Conservancy 
during a period of eight years (1845-46 to x 85 2-53) was 
2 ’37 lakhs per annum, out of which I'oG lakhs were 
devoted to new works, one lakh to works requiring 
special sanction, and nearly Rs. 6,000 for road-widening 
(x.e. , set-backs), while the balance was expended upon the 
repairs and maintenance of public works. The municipal 

‘ Michael's Histor}' of the Municipal Corporation. 

' Bombay Times sotli October, 18^9. 

^ Report on the sanitary requiremenls of Bombay, 1S55, pp. 7-8. 
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fund however never proved equal to the calls upon it, and 
on 003 occasion had to be replenished by the loan of a 
lakh of rupees advanced through the Bench of Justices by 
several native gentlemen of the city.' This fact, coupled 
with complaints of the inefficiency of the Board, eventually 
induced Government to alter materially its constitution by 
Act XXV of 1858. Under this Act three Commissioners, 
styled Municipal Commissioners for the Town and Island 
of Bombay, were appointed for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the Act and for the conservancy and 
improvement of the city. One of these Commissioners 
was appointed by Government and the other two by the 
Justices. This system of a triumvirate, with equal powers 
but divided responsibility, never rvorked successfully, and 
the evils which Government had sought to counteract by 
the abolition of the Conservancy Board were prolonged, 
and in some degree intensified by the division of power, 
the absence of individual responsibility, the tedious routine, 
and the absence of power of enforcing obedience to the 
law. The only real difference between the Board of 
Commissioners and the Board of Conservancy was that 
the former drained the municipal fund of Rs. 24,000 a 
year more than the latter did.= 

Accordingly in 1S65 another Act was passed, w'hereby 
the Justices of the Peace were created a body corporate 
with perpetual succession and a common seal and with 
the power to hold lands, impose taxes and rates, and 
borrow money on the security of the same. The entire 
executive power and responsibility for the purposes of the 
Act was vested in a Commibsioner appointed by Govern- 
ment for a term of three years. He had to lay before the 
Justices each year a budget of income and expenditure, 
which the latter had power to revise at a special general 
meeting. A Controller of Municipal Accounts was also 
appointed by Government for a like term and a Health 
Officer and Executive Engineer were likewise appointed bj’ 
Government to be subordinate to the Commissioner. 3 

' General Administration Report, 1S56-57. 

’ Michael's History of the ilunicipal Corporation. 

r Midiaels History of the Municipal Corporation ! Martineau’s 
Life of Sir Bartle Frere. 
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This Act, as subsequent events proved, was marred by the 
fact that there was practically no control either by Govern- 
ment or the Bench of justices over the Commissioner's 
powers of expenditure : and at an epoch when costly pro- 
jects were the order of the day he was open to the tempta- 
tion of spending the ratepayers’ money too lavishly. In 
1871 a serious crisis took place in municipal affairs and an 
inquir}', which was set on foot in response to the 
demands of the Justices and the public, showed that some 
amendment of the municipal constitution was necessary 
in order to secure a more efficient administration of the 
municipal estate, and to enable the Corporation to exercise 
more direct control over its expenditure. .At the same time 
there was an agitation on the part of a considerable section 
of the public for the introduction into the management of 
municipal affairs of some measure of self-government. In 
March 18723 Bill was accordingly introduced into Council 
to provide for the management of municipal affairs of the 
city, and to make better provision for the conservancy and 
improvement of the city and for the levy of rates and 
taxes. 

The interest of the measure of 1S72 lay in the form of 
municipal constitution which it proposed to introduce. 
The following were the chief constitutional provisions of 
the Bill as finally passed : — 

{a) The grant of the franchise to certain classes of 
ratepayers. 

(l>) The creation of representative assemblies. 

The powers in connection with the administration of 
municipal affairs formerly possessed by the Bench of 
justices devolved upon two representative bodies, the 
Corporation and the Town Council. The outer assembly 
or Corporation consisted of 64 members, of whom one-half 
were elected by the ratepayers, and the rest were nomi- 
nated in equal proportion by the justices of the Peace and 
by Government. The functions of the Corporation were 
the fixing of municipal rates and the voting of the budget, 
coupled with the right of selecting representatives to sit 
in the Town Council. The Town Council consisted of 12 
persons, 8 of whom were elected by the members of the 
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Municipal Corporation and 4 were the nominees of Govern- 
ment. From the 12 members thus appointed, Government 
selected one to be tlie Chairman of the Coiineii. With a 
view to ensure the regular attendance of members a 
.system of payment was introduced, under which c.ich 
councillor received a fee of Rs. .'o for each ueckly 
attendance. Tire Council, with the .'assistance of the 
Municipal Commissioner, prep.arcd the budget, and a double 
audit of municipal accounts by ihcCouncil and the Corpora 
tion was provided for. A!! payments from the municipal 
fund were made by cheques .siijncd by the Municipal 
Commissioner and two councillors : all contracts entered 
into b> the Municipal Commi.ssioner were to be in 
writing and to be reported to tlic Town Council, special 
.sanction being required for contracts involving an e.spen- 
diturc of rnorellian Rs.5,000. The .Municipal Commissioner 
was thus. in matters of finance entirely under the control 
of the Town Council. The annual expenses of the police 
were determined by Government, and any portion thereof, 
on the requirement of Government, had to be paid out 
of the municipal fund. The portion of tlie Bill which 
gave rise to the mo.st prolonged discussion was the 
provision for the levy of a .small tax upon cotton. This 
suggestion, though opposed by the mercantile members, 
was approved by the majority of tire Council. Finally, 
however, it was withdrawn, as the levy of the tax was 
understood to be contr.ary to the wishes of the Govern- 
ment of India. A novel .and important feature of the Bill 
was that it empowered Government to enforce the per- 
formance by the municipality of its duties to the public. 
This provision w.as not adopted without considerable 
opposition; and it was finally agreed that the power in 
question should be exercised only in matters connected 
with police, sanitation, and the water supply. 

The Municipal Act of i8y2 was p.assed tentatively for a 
term of three years, but the term was extended from time 
to time, As the Act was found to work satisfactorily 
on the whole, another Act was passed in 1878 continuing 
the principal Act of 1S72 permanently with certain 
modific.ations, one of which was the conferment on the 
Municipal Commissioner of the right of being present at 
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maintaining, aiding and suitably accommodating schools 
for primary education ; for public vaccination ; for 
establishing and maintaining public hospitals and dis- 
pensaries and carrj’ing out other measures necessary 
for public medical relief ; and generally to discharge 
such functions as promote or are likely to promote 
public safety, health, convenience or instruction. 


Resting as all such measures must on the financial 
capacity of the city, the Corporation is helped in the dis- 
charge of its duties by the Standing Committee and the 
Municipal Commissioner ; and though the Corporation 
may and does on its own initiative authorize the prosecu- 
tion of works and projects which in its own opinion may 
conduce to the benefit of the city, it is with the Standing 
Committee .aided by the advice of the Municipal Commis- 
sioner, that the recommendation must lie as to the source 
from which the funds are to come, it is the Muni- 
cipal Commissioner who by law is required to submit 
yearly to the Standing Committee an estimate of the ex- 
penditure which must or should be incurred by the 
Corporation, and to indicate the sources from which the 
expenditure is to be met and the taxation which it will 
in IS opinion be necessary or expedient to impose or the 
loans required to be raised. These proposals with such 
mo 1 cations as the Standing Committee may think 
advisable have to be considered by the Corporation, who 
etermine what taxation shall be levied subject to the 

Sftee o L to the Standing Com- 

sucraiL?°^ r f -subject them to 

Tu sidf th h H '' required 

outside the budpt estimates are asked for by the lJuni- 

proper disbursement of funds allotted bv the Tr. * 

.h. Munidpal 

manly responsible, but the Standing Committee aide/r 
f '"“®tary and two auditors, appointed by the Cor^n ^ 
■on, watch the interests of the city by seeing th^t Z 
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payments are made except under due authoritj' and that* 
the accounts are correctly prepared. 

Though the entire executive power is vested in the 
Municipal Commissioner, the Corporation have the power 
to require the Commissioner at any time to produce any 
official document that thej' think it advisable to have 
placed at their disposal in the interests of the efficient 
administration of the city, and the Standing Committee 
and the auditors may require the production of any 
document bearing on the accounts, the receipts or the 
disbursements of the public money. The Corporation 
may also require the Commissioner to furnish a report by 
himself or to obtain from any head of a department 
subordinate to him and furnish with his own remarks 
thereon a report upon any subject connected with the 
municipal government of the cit)'. In their financial 
inter-relations the position of the Corporation, the Stand- 
ing Committee and the Municipal Commissioner may be 
briefly stated to be that the Municipal Commissioner as 
chief executive officer makes proposals, but has no power 
to spend money except in the direction determined by 
the two superior authorities, that the Standing Committee 
review the Municipal Commissioner’s proposals for the 
, benefit and orders of the Corporation, and that the 
Municipal Corporation finally' determine the volume and 
direction of the stream of income and expenditure. Except 
in the case of the Executive Engineer, the Executive 
Health Officer, the Secretary Schools Committee and the 
Auditors, whose appointment rests with the Municipal Cor- 
poration, and of the Municipal Secretary who isappointed by 
the Standing Committee, the number and the salaries of the 
various officers and servants of the Corporation are deter- 
mined by the Standing Committee on the recommendation 
of the Municipal Commissioner, but no office of which the 
aggregate emoluments exceed Rs. 200 per mensem’ can be 
created without the sanction of the Municipal Corporation. 
A very large proportion of the expenditure incurred yearly 
from funds allotted by the Corporation is disbursed on 
contracts entered into after public competition. In the 
making of such contracts the responsibility for the efficient 
administration of the funds allotted is divided between the 
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Standing Committee and the Municipal Commissioner. 
It is vvithin the power of the Municipal Commissioner 
to make contracts for sums not exceeding Rs. 5,000 on 
his own rcsponsibilit)', provided that all contracts exceed- 
ing Rs. 3,000 are entered into either after inviting public 
tenders or after the Standing Committee have accorded 
their sanction to the invitation of public tenders being 
dispensed with. In regard to contracts exceeding 
Rs. 5,000, the Municipal Commissioner has the power to 
accept such a contract as maj' appear to him most ad- 
vantageous to the Municipality taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, hut the approval of the Standing 
Committee to the contract being entered Into is necessary 
before the contract can be considered valid b}^ Jaw. livery 
contract has in accordance with the law to be made by the 
Municipal Commissioner on behalf of the Municipal 
Corporation. It should be noted that these independent 
financial powers vesting in the Standing Committee and 
the Commissioner are to be so exercised that liability for 
any expenditure shall not be incurred without the sanction 
of the Corporation if the discharge of any of the functions 
is likely to involve expenditure for any period or at any 
time after the close of the official year. Certain powers 
are further vested In the Standing Committee and the 
Municipal Commissioner in regard to the disposal of 
moveable properties. These the Commissioner may dis- 
pose of by sale or otherwise if the value in each instance 
does not exceed Rs. 500. With the sanction of the Stand- 
ing Committee he may dispose of such properties up to 
a limit not exceeding Rs. 5,000. The Commissioner 
in consultation with the Standing Committee has also 
to arrange for the investment of all surplus balances either 
in the Bank of Bombay, in public securities or in such 
banks in Bombay as the Standing Committee, subject to 
the control of the Corporation, may from time to time 
select. .MI the financial transactions of the Municipality 
are recorded by the Municipal Commissioner in such 
manner and in such forms as the Standing Committee 
from time to time prescribe. A weekly scrutiny of these 
accounts has to be conducted or caused to be conducted 
by the Standing Committee and a weekly abstract of all 
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receipts and expenditure is required to be published, 
sig'ned by not less than two members of the Standing 
Committee and the Municipal Secretary. The receipts 
and disbursements are subject to further scrutiny at the 
hands of two Municipal Auditors appointed b)' the 
Corporation, -whose duty it is to forthwith report to the 
Standing Committee any material impropriety or irregu- 
larity in the expenditure or in the recovery of moneys due 
to the Corporation. It is also within the province of the 
Governor-in-Council at anj’ time to appoint an Auditor for 
the purpose of making a special audit of the municipal 
accounts. 

The Standing Committee is required to frame in conson- 
ance -with any resolution passed by the Corporation 
regulations fixing the securities to be furnished by 
employes, regulating the grant of leave to and the allow- 
ances to be received by eniplo3’ds while on leave, the 
remuneration to be paid to acting officers or servants, 
determining the contributions to be paid for pension or 
for provident fund and the amount of such pensions, 
gratuities or compassionate allowances to be received by 
them or their heirs. All such regulations governing the 
service of employes must receive the confirmation of the 
Corporation and any regulations relating to the pensions, 
gratuities and compassionate allowances of employds 
require the confirmation of the Governor-in-Council. The 
interpretation of all such rules and regulations lies with 
the Municipal Commissioner, anj' breach or misinterpreta- 
tion thereof being brought to notice by the municipal 
auditors. 

The control over the whole municipal staff with the 
exception of the Municipal Secretarj', who is a subordinate 
of the Standing Committee and the Corporation, vests in 
the Municipal Commissioner who can fine, reduce, suspend 
or dismiss any servant for breach of rules, neglect of duty 
or misconduct, provided that — (i) No officer or servant 
whose monthly emoluments exceed Rs. 300 can be dis- 
missed without the approval of the Standing Committee. 
(2) The officers appointed by the Corporation, vts,, the 
Executive Engineer and the Executive Health Officer can 
be dealt with by the Corporation alone. 
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When once the worlcs to be undertaken and the services 
to be rendered are finally determined by the Corporation 
the Municipal Commissioner is the sole executive authority 
under the law for the prosecution and control of such 
works and services. To assist him in the discharge 
of these duties the Standing Committee and the Cor- 
poration are required by law to place at bis disposal four 
Heads of departments, tni., (i) an Executive Engineer, (2) 
an Executive He.alth Officer, (3) an Assessor and Collector, 
and (4) a Chief Accountant. Each of these is given such 
deputies or assistants as the Municipal Commissioner and 
the Standing Committee may consider desirable. On the 
Executive Engineer, subject to the orders and control of 
the Municipal Commissioner, devolves the construction, 
maintenance and upkeep of all drains and water-courses 
vesting in tlie Corporation, of all sewage pumping sta- 
tions with their ventilation, connected pipes, and drains, 
of all lakes and water works within and without 
Bombay, supplying water to the island. The Executive 
Engineer is also responsible for the efficient maintenance 
and watering of the roads, for the creditable lighting of the 
city, for the acquisition of lands for set-backs in narrow 
or congested streets, for the inspection of buildings in 
course of construction after their plans have received his 
approval. All municipal properties arc in his charge and 
It IS his duty to keep them in repair. His jurisdiction also 
extends to the Municipal Workshops, and the works and 
repairs executed therein. In short he is the expert adviser 
to the Municipal Commissioner on all engineering ques- 
tions. In the same way on all questions of public health 
and sanitation the Executive Health Officer is the expert 
advber appointed to assist the Municipal Commissioner. 
Under him are all dispensaries and hospitals maintained at 
Municipal expense; he directs, under the control of the 
Municipal Commissioner, the conseia-ancy of the city • he 
devises measures for the speedy removal of all refuse 
rubbish and excrementilious matter ; he by his subordinate 
staff examines the fittings of houses and the gullies 
attached thereto for the removal of sullage and water • he 
it is who advises on the control of epidemic diseases, [vho 
IS responsible for public vaccination, and the sanita:^ sur- 
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roundings of dwellings ; be also ad%’ises on the regulation 
of dangerous and offensive trades ; arranges for the regi- 
stration of births and deaths ; and analyses food, drugs, 
drinks and the water-supply. 

The duty of the Assessor and Collector is to assist the 
Municipal Commissioner in all matters relating to the 
valuation of buildings and lands in accordance with well 
established rating laws or judicial decisions, to keep a 
record of all lands and buildings with a description thereof 
and their rateable values, and to have such rateable values 
authenticated by the Municipal Commissioner on the 
ist day of April of each year : on such approved valuations 
to issue taxation bills at rates approved by the Corpora- 
tion and Standing Committee, and attend to their 
efficient and speedy collection, to advise what rebates are 
to be given to house-owners and landlords on account of 
non-occupancy of buildings or lands, to inspect properties 
with a view to determining if the rateable values recorded 
require any alteration, and to hear complaints by the 
public against the rateable values proposed to be fixed fo 
purposes of taxation. The Chief Accountant is the officer 
who is required to give the Municipal Commissioner the 
benefit of his advice on all matters relating to the efficient 
record of and check over expenditure, to interpret, subject 
to control by the Municipal Commissioner, the various 
rules and regulations framed from time to time dealing 
with the leave, acting and other allowances, pensions and 
other personal matters affecting the employes’ service, to 
. advise the Commissioner as to the progress of expenditure, 
to assist him in preparing the yearly budget estimates of 
income and expenditure with the rates of taxation to 
be levied, to advise the various departments of the Muni- 
cipality on all financial, audit, and account questions 
subject to the final orders of the Commissioner, to 
report any apparent extravagance in outlay, to advise 
on the borrowing capacity of the Corporation, to 
keep a watch over rates paid for labour and stores, to 
advise on contracts to be entered into and generally to 
aid the Commissioner in controlling expenditure and 
ensuring a correct record of the account transactions 
of the Municipality. The Chief Accountant has further to 
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receive all moneys payable to the Municipality and arrange 
for their subsequent payment into the Government Trea- 
sury ; to audit and subsequently che^k all payments to 
the staff, contractors and others to whom the Municipality 
is indebted ; to advise on the investments to be made of 
surplus funds, and to arrange for the payment of all 
sinking fund instalments as they fall due. 

The other officers who act as assistants to the Com- 
missioner in his executive functions are the Revenue 
and Refund Audit Officer,' who is chiefly responsible 
for a check over the revenues collected and paid into the 
Chief Accountant's office and over refunds of town 
dudes paid on goods imported and re-exported within 
six months ; the Superintendent of Markets and Slaughter 
Houses ; the Superintendent of Gardens, the Superin- 
tendent of Licenses and the Storekeeper. The other 
principal officers of the Municipality are the Deputy 
Executive Engineer, Water Works’; the Deputy Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Drainage ; the Deputy Executive 
Engineer, Mechanical Branch, who assists the Executive 
Engineer in his duties ; the Assistants to the Executive 
Health Officer who have charge of the health administra- 
tion, medical relief and conservancy of the city under 
the Executive Health Officer ; the Deputy Accountant, who 
assists the Chief Accountant. 


At the close of the eighteenth century the financial power 
in regard to the management of municipal affairs in the 
City of Bombay was vested by Act of Parliament (Statute 
33, Chapter 52) in Justices of the Peace, whose duty it was 
'* from time to time to make an equal assessment or assess- 


ments on the owners or occupiers of houses, buildings and 
grounds . . . according to the real annual values thereof." 
The maximum assessment that could be levied was limited 
to 5 per cent, of the gross annual values of the properties, 


' The Officer also hears the annual complajats against assess- 
ment of properties and scrutinizes claims to and sanctions the 
grant of refunds of property taxes and of wheel tax as also of town 
duties on the report of goods which on their entry into the ritv 
have paid such duties* ^ 

’ Ilisnow(i909)proposed to make this an independent office 
under the direct control of the Municipal Cominissioner 
’ This section and the preceding one have been wHtten from 
notes supplied by Mr. W. E. Waite, the Chief Accountant, Bombav 
Municipality. ■' 
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unless otherwise ordered by the Governor-in-Council, 
when a further 2^- per cent, could be levied. The proceeds 
of the tax were to be employed towards the “repairing, 
watching and cleansing” of the city and were to be “ dis- 
posed of according to the orders and directions of the 
Justices in sessions.” By Regulation XIX of 1827 rules 
were prescribed for the assessment and collection 
of land revenue, for collecting taxes on shops and stalls, 
on beating the bataki, on country music, on carriages and 
horses, &c. The financial powers of the Bench of Justices 
were regulated from time tT> time by rules, ordinances and 
regulations framed by Government, and seem to have re- 
mained unchallenged till the year 1S33, when the Supreme 
Court of Judicature desired to be furnished with an 
account of the income and expenditure ot the assessment 
funds, and a report as to what roads were in need of 
repairs which could not be carried out for want of funds. 
The Bench of Justices, in reply, asserted their right to the 
control over the collection and disposal of funds which 
had been vested in them by the legislature, and denied 
the right of the High Court of Judicature to exercise 
any powers over such funds. In the same year 
(1833) the Governor of Bombay proposed and subse- 
quently ensured the appointment of a military officer to 
the control of the police, combined with the collection of 
assessments levied by the Bench. The consequent retire- 
ment of the Collector of Assessment appointed by the 
Justices brought forward the question of the right of the 
Bench to compensate their retiring servant. Government 
withheld the compensation awarded by the Bench. Other 
instances of friction occurring, Government contemplated 
a change in the law; and in 1836 addressed the Bench 
of Justices with this end in view. Notwithstanding the 
protests of the Justices, Act XI of 1845 was passed 
whereby a Board of Conservancy was created, consist- 
ing of seven members, of whom the Senior Magistrate of 
Police was Chairman, the Collector of Bombay ex-officio a 
member, and the remaining five were Justices of the Peace, 
two being European and three native resident Justices. 

Under this Act all sums received from the tax on houses 
and lands, shops or stalls, beating the bataki,&LC., as speci- 
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fied in Regulation XIX of 1827, all fines and penalties 
levied by the Court of Petty Sessions, by the Magistrate of 
Police and by any Justice of the Peace, all sums (less 
actual cost of management) collected by the granting of 
licenses for the sale of spirituous liquors, were for the 
first time credited to a “ Municipal Fund ”, the control 
over which was vested in the Bench of Justices. The 
functions of the Board of Conservancy were purely execut- 
ive, they being authorized with the approval of the 
Justices of the Peace to construct new roads or streets or 
other public works tending to the improvement of the 
island and connected with the comfort and health of the 
inhabitants. The appointment of thejstaff required to 
carry on the executive functions vested in the Board sub- 
ject to approval by the Justices and sanction b)' Govern- 
ment. Such persons, it was decided, “ shall be under the 


immediate orders and control of the said Board.” Appeal 
lay by the Conservancy Board to Government against any 
decision of the Bench of Justices. The audit of all receipts 
and disbursements was by this Act to be carried out by 


“such persons as the Governor-in-Council shall appoint”. 

Certain inherent defects in Act Xl of 1845 subsequently 
attracted the attention of Government, and after a fair trial 
it was proposed in 1856 to revise the constitution by 
placing the management of municipal affairs in the hands 
of three Commissioners whose remuneration was fixed. 
Again the Bench of Justices protested and again without 
avail ; for the proposals of Government were given effect 
to m Act XXV of 1858 which came into force on the 7th 
July 1858. In so far as financial control went, it was 
spemlically provided that “the Commissioners shall not be 
subject to any check or control on the part of Justices,” 
though a proviso existed that any work contemplated or 
salaries to be paid should receive the approval of the 
Justices, an appeal lying to Government by the Commis- 
sioners in the event of dispute. The principal revenues, 
which were paid into a Municipal Fund, controlled by the 
three Commissioners, were to be derived from 


(i) Assessment of houses, buildings and lands at 
5 per cent, of the annual value, to be raised if 
necessary to 7^ per cent. 




VIEW OF BOMBAY FORT FROM MAZAGON, 1838. 

Naoroji Hill on the right and Colaba Lighthouse in the distance.) 
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(2) A tax on carriages, carts, hackeries, horses, ponies 

and mules kept in the town and plying for 
hire. 

(3) A levy of town duties collected by and under 

the management of the Commissioner of 
Customs on certain animals, foodstuffs •and 
materials. 

(4) Receipts from licenses for sale of spirituous liquors. 

(5) Miscellaneous receipts from fines and beating the 

baiaki, &c. 

Government continued to hold authority in the dis- 
bursement of the fund in certain directions, as Section 
XXVIII of the .Act provided that the funds could be 
diverted “ to the execution of any public works tending 
to the improvement of the said town, which may be 
sanctioned by the Governor in-Council, although not 
expressly mentioned in any of the said Acts,” Govern- 
ment also had a call on the funds for payment of charges 
for the Vehar water works and certain drainage works. 
The Act which gave birth to the three paid Commissioners 
in 1858 was found in practice to be as defective as the Act 
of 1845 which constituted a Board of Conservancy and 
already in 1S61 proposals for its repeal and amendment 
were advanced. .After very detailed discussion .Act II of 
1S65 Was brought into effect from the ist July 1S65, and 
for the first time greater financial control was handed over 
to the principal representatives of the people. The Act 
clearly laid down that the “ Municipal Fund of the City 
of Bombay,” together with all property of what nature or 
kind soever which may become vested in the Justices was 
to be under “ the direction, management and control of 
the Justices.” Though the control of the municipal 
fund was vested in the Justices of the Peace, the “ entire 
executive power and responsibility for the purposes of this 
Act ” Was vested in one Commissioner, while Government 
retained in its own hands the appointment of the Commis- 
sioner and the principal officers subordinate to the 
Commissioner, vis : — 

(i) The Controller of Municipal Accounts, who signed 
cheques on the fund conjointly with the Com- 
missioner and had the right to correspond 
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directly with the Governor-in-Council and the 
Justices of the Peace. 

(2) The Executive Engineer who was under the im- 

mediate orders of the Commissioner. 

(3) A Consulting Officer of Health, who was not pre- 

cluded from holding any other office, which 
might not interfere with the performance of his 
duties. 

While it was incumbent on the Justices to hold only 
four meetings in the year, the powers of the Commissioner 
were practically unlimited. He was the senior municipal 
officer, and had -to be held in check by a junior officer (the 
Controller of Accounts) appointed also by Government: he 
had limitless power in regard to entering into contracts, 
and his accounts were subject to audit “once in every 
year at the least” by auditors appointed by the Justices 
For the first lime in any legal enactment, the Commissionei 
was required to place before the Justices a budget esth 
mate of income and expenditure, which the Justices had 
the power to pass or to reject or to modify.” 

The revenues of the city, after the passing of Act 
11 of 1865, were derived principally from the following 
sources: — 

(1) An annual rate of 5 p.c. to be raised by Government 

with the concurrence of the Justices to a maxi- 
mum of 10 p.c. on (he annual value of houses, 
buildings and lands in the city. 

(2) Taxes on carriages, horses, ponies and mules. 

(3) Alighting rate not exceeding'z p.c. of the annual 

value of houseo, buildings and lands. 

(4) Such annual or other principal water-rates as may 

be considered sufficient by the Commissioner, 
concurred in by the Justices and approved by 
Government for the maintenance, repair, ex- 
tension, improvement and other expenses of the 
Vehar water works. 

(5) License tax on professions, trades and callings." 

(6) Receipts from markets for stallage, rents and tolls 

paid by jjersons authorized to sell any articles 
in the market. 


" Abolished by Act IV of 1867. 
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(7) An annual rate of 2 per cent.' upon the occupiers 
of houses, buildings and land in the city to 
provide for the annual expenses of the Police. 

(S) All fines and penalties levied under the Act. 

(g) Duty on tobacco and snuff. 

(10) Liquor license fee.s. 

(11) Halalkhore cess. 

It is important to notice that indirect taxation by “town 
duties ” was abolished under this Act, One very import- 
ant power vested in the new corporation of Justices was 
the power to borrow on mortgage of the rates and taxc'- 
with the sanction of the Governor-in-Council such sums 
as might be required to carry out any permanent work for 
the city, provided (he total sum borrowed did not at any 
time exceed ten times the average annual sum received 
from the rates and taxes during the preceding three years 
and provided due provision was made for the repay- 
ment of loans so raised. 

The new authorities succeeded to a far from desirable 
financial heritage, it being publicly stated later that the 
Municipal Commissioner “had .succeeded to a bankrupt 
exchequer”. The difficulties were further increased by 
the unsatisfactory manner in which the accounts had been 
maintained. It was pointed out in a memorandum pre- 
pared by a competent auditor that “ if Government or the 
Commissioner should wish to asecertain the true 
state of the whole affairs of the Municipality, or any 
branch thereof, regarding the assets, including out- 
standing liabilities, live and dead slock, and profit and 
loss, or of what the money in the Bank is composed, the 
system would fail to give the information The neglect, 
moreover, of sanitary and other requirements of the city 
in the years prior to 1865 ncce.ssitated a very heavy outlay 
in 1865 ; and under three heads of expenditure alone, 
vis, scavenging and scavenging plant, repairs to roads, 
and watering roads, the expenditure for 1865 was in 
excess of that for 18S4 by 14 lakhs. At the close 
of 1865 the financial prospects of the Municipality were 
extremely disquieting. The income and expenditure 
account up to the clo.se of that year showed an excess over 

* Raised to not more than 3 p. c. by Act IV of 1867. 
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inconii? of Rs. 2,84,301, but if undi.schargecl liabilities, with 
unrecovered receipts, be taken into account, the balance 
against tlic fund worked out to Rs. 9,90,918. It is 
true that the municipal fund had advanced to the water 
fund a sum of Rs. 9.21,408, but the municipal fund on 
the other hand had entrenched for its own purposes on 
the drainage fund to the e.vlent of R.s. 14,90,213. 

In the.se circumstances it is not surprising that, 
with tlie full concurrence of the Municipal Commissioner, 
a committee was formed by the Bench of Justices in July 
1S67 to enquire into the financial position of the Muni- 
cipality of Bombay. The labours of this committee 


showed th.'it during the years 1S66, the deficit in the 
municipal fund amounted to Rs. 4,01,044, the total 
excess of expenditure over income of the amalga- 
mated funds amounting to Rs. 2,25,854. The deficit 
estimated by the committee for iSby 'was Rs. 3,12.680: 
and as observed by the committee “adding this to the 
deficit of the municipal fund on 31st December 1866. 
ws, Rs. 16,76,899-11-9 it appears the probable deficit 
on 31st December 1867 will be Rs. 19,80,579-0-9”. 
The committee found that the control of the Justice.*- 
over the expenditure was in effect nominal, that the 
check over the Municipal Commissioner by the Comp- 
troller of Accounts had not been effective, that budget 
estimates had been exceeded without due authority, that 
the e.xpenditure had up to that time been in excess of the 
income . tiatthe outstanding debts were becoming larger 
year by year, and that “until this state of affairs is reversed. 

theATnn-- , • The committee absolved 

“WH as he 

was left to himself and arit-a 

best of his judgment ” Yet the fn t • ' 

provi.i„„ Li .0 ; /“LsrT '""''"■IT' 

quer was m a state of insolvenov ti ^ . 

report was submitted on the end De^ ‘committee’s 
and on the 26th April 186S the foBowin^Te^'^ ' 

of approval of the Municipal Commissioner's admS!t‘°" 
was recorded That the meeting tenders i.rcofdia! 
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thanks to Mr. Craw'ford and his colleagues for the able 
manner in which they have respectivelj' contributed to the 
satisfactory working of the Bombay Municipal Act of 1865.” 

During 1869 Government came to the assistance of the 
hard-pressed Municipalitj’. The amount actually required 
by the Municipality as determined by the Comptroller of 
Municipal Accounts was nearly 23 lakhs, but Government 
advanced only 15 lakhs, repayable with interest at 
5 p. c. per annum within ten j’ears from the ist 
August 1869. A town-duties Act was also passed 
during the year and tended to help the crippled 
exchequer. But already were heard the rumblings of 
the distant storm that was to break upon the Municipal 
Commissioner, and committees were sitting to discuss 
the constitution of the Corporation and the position of the 
executive, the question of Municipal taxation and its 
incidence, the financial position of the Municipality at the 
introduction of the Municipal Act of 1865 and the value of 
the real property of the Municipality. The press ful- 
minated against the methods adopted by the executive ; 
individual members of the Bench of Justices insisted on 
retrenchment and reform in the existing machinery for 
financial control; and Government appointed a commission 
of enquiry into the methods followed and the financial posi- 
tion of the Municipality. In the end, Government had 
once more to come to the rescue of the Municipality and 
to pass Act 11 of 1872 providing for the repayment of a 
further sum of 15 lakhs advanced to the Justices of the 
Peace for the purposes of payment of (i) the amount due 
for principal and interest on a sum of 2 lakhs advanced 
by Government in 1871 ; (2) the principal and interest on 
a loan given by the Bank of Bombay ; (3) repayment 
of principal and interest to the sinking funds which had 
been utilized for ordinary revenue and loan expenditure. 

A quinquennial review placed by the Municipal 
Commissioner before the Bench of Justices in Septem- 
ber 1871 showed that, while the ordinary income of 
the ^Municipality for the six 3’ears 1865 to 1S70 had 
been 8s. 1,89,27,143, the ordinary expenditure was 

Rs. 2,26,98,519, giving a net deficit of Rs. 37,71,376. 
With such results the sj'stem which gave practicall)" 
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unlimited power to one Commissioner passed away, and 
Government yielding to the growing desire and capacity 
of the people for a greater share in the administration of 
their local affairs passed Bombay Act III of 1872 (The 
Bombay Municipal Act of 1872), as amended by Act IV 
of 1878 and other legislation up to the ist September 1878. 
These enactments are commonly known as “The Bombay 
Municipal Acts, 1872 and 1878”. 

Under these Acts all moneys to be received by the 
Commissioner were to be forthwith paid into the Govern- 
ment treasury' and no payment could be made out of the 
municipal fund without the sanction of the Town 
Council, all cheques being signed by the Municipal 
Commissioner, one member of the Town Council 
and the Municipal Secretary. The Town Council had to 
conduct a weekly audit of the municipal receipts and 
disbursements and to call on the Municipal Commissioner 
to torthwith furnish any' explanation in regard to receipts 
and disbursements. Auditors were also to be appointed 
by the Corporation to examine the accounts from week to 
week. The proposed expenditure of the Municipality was 
to be laid annually' by' the Municipal Commissioner before 
the Town Council and that body' was to “approve or 
reject or to alter all or any of the items entered therein ”, 
due regard being had to the requirements of the law. 
The Town Council with the assistance of the Commissioner 
had also to prepare an estimate of the Municipal income 
and proposals for taxation. All such proposals had to be 
submitted to the Corporation, which passed final orders on 
the e.xpenditure proposed and the taxes to be levied. 
The entire executive power and responsibility for the 
purposes of the Act still vested in the Commissioner, but 
the Controller of Accounts, who was the financial check 
hitherto on the Commissioner, disappeared and his place 
was taken by the Town Council. An Executive En^^ineer 
and an Executive Health Officer had to be appointed by 
the Corporation, subject to confirmation by Government. 
The unlimited power vested in the Municipal Commissioner 
by Act II of 1865 in regard to the making of contracts 
was considerably curtailed, and all contracts exceeding 
Rs. 5.000 were subject to control by the Town Council 
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and all contracts over Rs. 2,000 were open to public 
competition. 

The following’ were the principal sources of income 
of the Municipality under the Acts brought into 
force : — 

(1) A consolidated rate of not less than Sp. c. and not 

more than 12 p. c. of the annual value of 
houses, buildings and lands in the city. 

(2) .A water-rate of so many per centum of the 

annual value of houses, buildings and lands 
as the Corporation mat' think sufficient for 
the maintenance, repairs, &c. , of the water 
works. 

(3) .A halalkhore rate of not more than 3 p. c. of 

the annual value of houses, buildings and 
lands. 

(4) In place of (2) a rate to be determined by the 

Commissioner for the supply of water by 
measurement or at a reasonable fixed rate. 

{5) Tolls on labour carts entering the city. 

(6) Town duties on grain, wines and spirits, beer, 

sugar, ghi, timber excluding railway sleep- 
ers, firewood. 

(7) Tax on insurance companies of not less than 

Rs. 500 and not more than Rs. 1,000 per 
annum. 

(5) License fees paid for the regulation of certain 

trades, such as tallow, boiling or storing offal, 
blood, bones, rags, &c., &c. 

(9) Taxes on carriages, houses, ponies and mules. 

(10) Tobacco duty and licenses. 

(11) Market fees. 

{121 Liquor licenses. 

By .Act V. of 1S78 tbe sums, collected by and credited 
to the Corporation for fees on liquor licenses were 
compounded for a lump sum payment to the Municipality 
of Rs. 1,43,750, all control over the liquor traffic being 
thenceforth taken over by Government. Owing to the 
extra expenditure involved in the introduction of Tansa 
water into the city, it became necessary to increase the 
revenues of the Municipality, and for that purpose Act 
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No. Ill of 1 886 was passed altering' the “town duties'' 
tariff as follows : — 



Old tarilT. 

New tariff. 


•Annas. 

.Annas. 

(1) Grain. Per Hiandi ... 

♦ 

6 

(2) Sugar. Per cwt. ... 

'1 

S 

(3') Petroleum. Per imp.-gallon ... 

Nil 

Jl 


Act II liof 1888 closely followed the legislation of 1872 
and 1878, and created the following Municipal authorities 
charged with carrying outthe provisions of the Act, viz.:— 
(i) A Corporation, (h) A Standing Committee, (iii) A 
Municipal Commissioner. The constitution of the Cor- 
poration was slightly altered and consisted of 
Councillors as follows 1—36 elected at ward elections by 
the ratepayers, 16 elected by Justices, 2 elected by 
Fellows of the University, 2 elected by the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, 16 appointed by Government. 
The Chairman of the Corporation became the “ Presi- 
dent." The constitution ofthe Standing Committee remain- 
ed the same as that of the Town Council, except that it 
elected its own cliairman instead of Government appoint- 
ing him. Except when it was otherwise expressly provided 
in the Act, the Municipal government of the city vested 
in the Corporation. The functions of the Municipal Com- 
missioner remained the same, f.c. , the entire executive 
power for the purposes' of the Act vested in the Com- 
missioner. Provi.sion was made ffor the appointment by 
the Corporation of a Deputy Commissioner, subject to the 
approval of Government. The Standing Committee conti- 
nued to appoint its own Secretary. The relative powers of 
the three bodies, viz., the Corporation as the custodians 
of the city s purse, the Standing Committee as the financial 
advisory body and the Municipal Commissioner as the only 
executive officer responsible to the Corporation, remained 
practically the same as in the Acts of 1872 and 1S7S. The 
directions in which the revenues could be utilized were 
very clearly defined and the obligatory and discre- 
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tionary duties of the Corporation were definitely laid down. 
The Corporation were also required to provide and pay 
“to Government such proportion of the annual expenses 
of the police of the city as Government shall from time 
to time determine.” 

The Municipal taxes were defined as follows ; — (i) Pro- 
perty taxes to be levied on buildings and lands in the cit} 
as follows— (n) A water tax of so many per centum of their 
rateable value as the Corporation may deem expedient. 
(b) A halalkhore tax not exceeding 3 per centum of their 
rateable value, (c) A general tax of not-Iess than 8 and 
not more than i2 per centum of their rateabfe value, 
(fi?) A fire-tax of not more than £ per centum of their 
rateable value. {2) A lax on vehicles and animals. (3) A 
toll on vehicles entering the city from Salsette. (4) Town 
duties. In addition the following items of revenue contri- 
buted to the income of the Municipality : — (i) Liquor 
licenses. (2) Tobacco duty and licenses. (3) License fees 
paid for the regulation of certain trades within the city. 
(4) A rate for water taken by meter measurement. 

The advent of the plague in 1896 showed the inade- 
quacy of the law in regard to the control of epidemic 
diseases and resulted in Act III of 1897 bemg passed, 
whereby the financial control over the expenditure on 
plague was taken out of the hands of the Corporation and 
vested first in a Plague Commissioner, and subsequently in 
the Municipal Commissioner. Once more the Municipal 
exchequer was subjected to severe strain. Balances which 
had been carefully, perhaps too carefully, conserved, and 
which at the end of 1S96, stood at over 24 lakhs, were soon 
dissipated; and at the end of 1S97-98 the plague expendi- 
ture had risen to over 24^ lakhs and tha surplus balances 
were 3! lakhs. By a contribution of 14I lakhs from Govern- 
ment, by the strictest economy compatible with efficiency, 
and a revision of the methods of assessment of properties 
in the city, the surplus balances were again built up. But 
the expansion of the city, an advance in ihe standard of 
living which entails incre.ased emoluments to the staff, 
and the prevalence of scarcity in igo8 and igog have 
again caused a reduction in the surplus balances which at 
the close of the year igoS-og stood at 8‘2i lakhs. 
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The attempt to rehabilitate the city's finance?, com- 
bined with the enormous expenditure called for in respect 
of the sanitar}' amelioration of the city has demanded 
\’er)' 'preat sacrifices. Within fire years from the )ear 
1897-98, which mifrhl be taken as the beginning of the 
plague period, the Corporation spent over 33 lakhs on the 
better drainage of the city, and within the next fwcjears 
had increased this sum to 573 lakhs, besides pledging it? 
future income for further drainage works to the extent 0 
nearly 20 lakhs. The department of I’ublic Health, winch 
in i8g6-97 cost under Rs. 14,00,000, rose in fire years to 
ov'cr 22 lakhs, and in 1908-09, besides a charge of near) 
2j lakhs for special plague measures, cost more than 
24 lakhs to maintain and administer. The mmntcnance 
charg'cs of the Eni^inecrinfr department, which in 1896*97 
aggregated little over 14 lakhs, in 1908-09 totalled more 
than 22 J lakhs. To the close of igo8-oo the total e.xpen 
diture on plague measures aggregated 70 lakhs which was 
financed as under: — 

Rs. 

(1) From a plague loan raised by the 

Municipality 20,00,000 

(2) From the Government contribu- 

tion ... 14,50,000 

(3) Advances from loan funds ... 25,10,052 

(4) From current revenues 10,70,346 


70>3“>39S 


Added to these heavy charges came the further price 
which the city had to pay in the interests of improved sani- 
tation, when by Act IV of 1898 (The City of Bombay 
Improvement Act) “ a lump-sum not exceeding 2 pet 
centum on the total rateable value of buildings and 
land.s in the city ”, was .added to the taxation of the 
city. The sum paid in liquidation of this obligation 
amounted to y’So lakhs on the 1st April, 1909. Were it 
necessary for the purposes of the City Improvement Trust 
to levy the maximum demand, the additional direct 
taxation to the city would aggregate nearly 83 lakhs of 
rupees per annum on the existing rateable value. 
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A dispute, which for nearl)' three decades proceeded in- 
termittently between Government and the Corporation in 
regard to the city’s liability for police charges, medical 
relief and primary education, was concluded by the passing 
of Act III of 1907, whereby the cit}’ was relieved of all 
liability for police charges in return for taking over the 
control of vaccination, medical relief and primary education, 
and making a certain contribution to higher education, 
which had hitherto fallen on Government. Vaccination 
has thus become one of the obligator3- functions of the 
Municipality ; while in regard to medical relief the Munici- 
pality has to pay monthly to Government the sum of 
Rs. 34,542 for the management of the medical institutions 
referred to in schedule U of the above-mentioned Act. 

With this contribution Government undertakes to main- 
tain the institutions at their existing standard of efficienc}’ ; 
and if anj' new institutions are required, the Municipality is 
bound to provide them at its sole cost. The Government 
grant of Rs. 18,000 a year to the Acworth Leper Asylum 
at Matunga has also ceased, and the Municipality is now 
wholly responsible for the maintenance of the institution; 

Under the Act the Municipality is further bound to con- 
tribute monthly Rs. 2,083 towards the up-keep of the 
Prince of Wales’ Museum of Western India (under construc- 
tion) and to bear the entire cost of the maintenance of the 
Queen’s Statue on the Esplanade and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Under the head of education, the Muni- 
cipality is responsible for the control of all primary schools 
and for the amount hitherto spent by Government on 
primary education in the city, exclusive of building grants. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Municipal Corpor- Revenue 
ation for different periods since 1865 is showm on the next andexpendi- 
page. The municipal receipts in 1908-09 w'ere nearly 
Rs. 1,02,86,000. The general tax' contributed about 
Rs. 33,00,000. It consists of a tax on houses and lands, 
levied at at 8 per cent, on the net annual letting value of 

{}■') The tax before 1877 was separate^' levied as house rale, 
police rate and lighting rate. In 1B77 i'- tvas consolidated and levied 
at z p. c fill 1881, when it was fixed at 8 p. c. In 1886-87 h ""as 
raised to 8J p. c. and again it was brought down to 8 p. c. in the 
next year. In 1898-99 it was r.nised to 9 p c. and next year to 
12 p. c. In 1901-02 it was again lowered and breuijht to 10 p. c, and 
in 1905-06 to 8S and in 1906-07 (o 8 p, e. 




iioMK.w fiiv r,\'/i;rTrn:, 


.'K 


houNo** iiod liiiuNi The rccoipl** fi'ojii oilitir Tiixcs kvitid 
under ihu prcivision^ of the JJiinicip.'iI Act arc toun diitic5 13 
lakhs, ulicel lax and tolls 5 lakhs, liceij‘'tf.s for tr.adcS| land 
conveyances and rnnsie 1 lakh, halalkliore tax ii lakhs, 
water tax so lakhs, market receipts 5 lakhs, and receipts 
Irom tiovernmenl for rapior licenses and tobacco duly 
I lakhs. The averatje incidence per head of population was 
Ivs. f>-i4-ii. The expenses in the same J'car .amounted 
to nearly lakli.s, exclitdlnii' the .'imoiinls paid louaitd' 
the municipal dchts and investments. Of this sum about 
lakhs were expended on education, 7 lakhs' oa medical 
relief and plaipne expenses, fy lakhs for the main- 
tenance of the fire hrii^ade, .fj oere conirihiited to the 
linproveincni Trust, and 50 l.akhs were spent in lia 
Knipineerinfr ,and Health departments and a karijc portion 
was spent for earryinj,'' out repairs, road mnkins^ and 
eonserv.'iney. 


Ki'vnxi'i; .\xi) KxritxinifKi; «>i Tin: IJovn.w .Nlus’icir.si.nt. 


In tliousuiiih of mpcci (ooos OMt/lt'J- ) 


Vt.ir 


I SO.; 
iS'6o 
1SG7 
iSfiS 
iSOt) 
IS70 
1871 
I87J 
>S7o 
187.7 
'87.S 
1870 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
18S1 
iS 82-,3* 
1883-ii 
1S87-; 
1SS5.G 
18S6-7 


r 

Ixutipts 

Vi ir j 

1 



Rs. 

Kn» 


Rs. 

Rs. 

=.o04 

4'l-59 

1SS7-S ... 

51,67 

.58, '3 

-’0, 1 5 

3(1,02 

)bS:>-g 

49, 6(, 

52,01 

t 

42,16 

iS!;g»90 

.5.1.42 

5a, ■t2 


.14.77 

1890-1 ... 

(»i,66 

56,85 


3'.3« 

18*01-2 ... 

<*2,33 

,57.82 

.la.O'S j 

33.92 

1893-5 ... 

66,73 


28,7/ [ 


'£9.1-4 — 

67,63 

69,64 

.10,48 ! 

3'. O’ 

i 8<J4“3 ••• 

6S'.19 

63.73 

3.'l,e4 1 

30,45 

1895-6 ... 

67,63 

67,03 

jq.Sl 

39,91 

1896-7 .. 

63,09 

70,05 

.1',44 

.12.6,; 

1897-S - 

71,46 

74,07 

3N77 

.1' ,60 

1S98-9 ... 

71.03 


.1-’>41 

30.37 

i8po-iooo 

£8,36 

73,02 

1'.45 

32,7a 

1900-ot... 

S4.03 

8.5,84 

3.1.41 

3>,'> 

igoi»2 •*. 


82,36 

3;..V 


1903.3 .. 

81,76 

^4»53 


37,99 

igo3'4 ••• 

84,83 

84,31 

46,13 

47»54 

1904.,; ... 

93,36 

85.92 

^>37 

37, lO 

igoS-6 .. 

90,93 


42,14 

3S.S' 

1906-7 

96,19 

95»2i 

44,74 

40,67 

1907-b* 

98,89 

1,01,89 

49.02 

41,76 

: 908.9 

J,02,86 

1,06,30 


* For fifteen months. 
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The subjoined table shows the debt of the Bombay 
Municipality and the sums set aside as sinking fund ’ on 
the 31st March 1909 : — 




Loan**. 


Sinking 
Funds on 

31M 

March 

1910. 

Particulars of Loan'*. ' 

Kate of 1 
1 interest | 

Amount 
of Loans 
raised. 1 

1 

Balance 
due on 1 
jist Mar.j 
1 1909. 1 

Government, 

i 

Veliar Water Works Debt 

Per cent! 

4 

1 

f 

I\S. in thousands 
(poos omitted.) 

25,00 j 23,52 

I 


1 

Public. 

Drainage Loan of 1678 


2 ()i 94 

>2.25 


The Sanitary Works Loan of 1885-86 ... 

5 

1 44.«o 

I .’ 7»39 

'4,24 

Do. do of t888 .. 


i 7.00 

7.00 

2,10 

Tansa Water Works Loan 


>i47>°o 

■ 47 00 

II, 5 & 

Drainage and Water Works Loan of i88t 


1 12,00 
10, oS 

U>00 

3.93 

.Miscellaneous Works Loan of 18S8-89 ... 

1 5 

i 

10,08 

2,97 

.Agripada House Sullage Water Connec- 
tions Loans of 1889-90 

-’.4S 

2,48 

73 

Sanitary Works Loan of iSgo-qr 


35.00 

55.00 

8,72 

Municipal Odice Building Loan of 1891 .. 


8,00 

8,00 

1.91 

Loan for Fire Brigade-Quarters and 
Stations 

1 

' 4 

4.50 

1 

4750 ' 

I, So 

Loan for repayment of the balance of 
the 4^ p. c. Govt. Consolidated Loan... 

4 

1 i 

1 42,00 ' 

42,00 , 

15,52 

Loan for Drainage and other Works .. 

' 4 

1 ^3t25 

2.5,25 

4.29 

Loan for Sewerage and Water Works 
ist Instalment 


10,00 

I 

1 10,00 

1 1 „ 

Do, do. 2nd Instalment ... 

4 

5.75 


( -,/2 

Loan for Sewerage and other Sanitary 
Works 

4 

25.00 

25.00 1 

2,94 

Loan for Plague purposes 

4 

20,00 ' 

20,00 ' 

11,46 

Loan for Sewerage, Roads and other 
Sanilar)' Works 

4 

19.05 1 

1 

'9^^5 1 

2,02 

Loan for certain Sewerage and Water 
Works 

4 

2L7 = 

24*75 1 

, 1,55 

Loan for certain Water Works 

4 

12,75 

12,75 i 

1 1,06 

Loan for certain Sewerage Works 

4 

24,75 

-4*75 

67 

Loan for the construction of Halalkhores* 
and Bigaris’ chals 

4 

’.>.50 

1.5.5” 

... 

Total .. 



5'4.'.oo 

i 

i 

5,20,22 

1 «5,3i 


' The Sinktn" Funds have been mve‘;tei in Government Paper, and Municipal and Im- 
nro\ e.-nent Tru-st debenture''. The latter have been lodged with the Bank of Bombaj. 
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The ori^in.i! Ii;ibility on .'iccoiint of the Velwr debl 
umoimtci! to Inkhs ; hut the esponditurc on those 
venter works heiii}; imicli in excess of the ori^nnl 
estimntc, the liability of the Corporation was fiKcd by 
('loeernmenl under section i^oofDomoay Act III of 1872 
at Rs. d/.jOjO-ij, after takinjj into accoiinl the repay- 
ments made by ilie Corporation from time to lime- 
Repayments made since the settlement of the liability 
have amounted to Rs. 13,77,614 ; and the balance due 
to Government on the 31st March 1909 thus .stood at 
'3-.s=.439- 

Orijyimdly when loans were rtiised it was the practice to 
pay off a certain proportion of the loan each year. But 
this practice has yielded place to the policy of providing .1 
sinking-fund for each loan. Under the old practice the 
drainage loan of tSyS, amounting to Rs. 261174,000, was 
rtii.scd. The sanitary works loan of i8S5-h’6 was of a 
hybrid chartteter, 6'Ci lakhs being paid offal certain skated 
periods .and the balance being covered by a sinking-fund. 
All subsequent lo.ans are being discharged by means of a 
.sinking-fund. Up to 1905-06 Government required the 
.sinking-funds to be built up on the basis of the accrual of 
interest at rates analogous to the rates at which 
the loans were raised. But the gradual lowering of the 
Til es at which interest is paid on jjilt-edgcd securities 
resu ted m Government orders to arrang^e the sinking- 
rund.sofallc.vistiiiglounsona 3^ p. c. basis and of all 
tuture loans on a 3 p. c. basis. 


Assessment 
and eoltcc- 
tion of Pro- 
perly taxes. 


roperty taxc.s comprising a general tax, water tax, 
balalklvore tax, and a ta^ on vehicles and animids pro- 

?evcLr‘'^ of the total municipal 

men and'‘r V‘T-"'!r'‘''‘’ '’y 

ent and Collection department. In ,865, ,7,040 proocr- 

here was a continual decrease in valuation which at 
gth attracted the notice of the Corporation and led to 
th reorganisation of the department in, 882, in acclianc! 
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Under the Municipal Act the valuations of properties are 
revised every year according- to the rents prevailing in the 
city. For supervisional purposes the city is divided into 7 
wards, each in charge of a Superintendent, and sub-divided 
again into sections, for each of which a ward clerk is 
responsible. The ward clerk has to inspect each property 
once a year, assess all the properties in his section and 
collect the dues from the persons resident therein. The 
department is controlled by an Assessor and Collector, 
aided by assistants, in whose office assessments are 
maintained, demands settled, bills prepared and issued, 
collections brought to account and balances struck. All 
complaints against valuations are investigated by the 
Assessor and Collectiir. An appeal lies to the Chief 
Judge of the Small Cause Court. 

The following table shows the number of properties 
assessed, their gross rateable value and the assessment 
fixed upon them since 1886-87 : — 


Year. 

Properties on the 
Assessment Book* 

Gross Rateable 
Value. 

(Rupees.) 

Demand issued on 
account of all 
the taxes including; 
the contributions 
from Government 
and Port 1 rustees. 

J 886-87 

48,470 

2,16 27,000 


1887-88 

49,3 '3 

2,27,92,000 

31,3. ,000 

ibSa-Sg 

49.884 

2 . 39 , 5 '.non 

32,80,000 


50.425 

2,73.64,, 00 

39,10,000 

i8go-gi 

50.873 

2,84,27,000 

41,70,000 

i8gi-oi 

51.155 

2,85,80,000 

45 » 77 iOao ! 

1892-93 

5 i. 3 t 4 

2,64,03,000 

45,98,000 1 

189., -94 

5 '.673 

2169,71,000 

42 , 3 S.r.oo 

1894-94 

52.148 

2,76,13.000 

44,50,000 

i 8 q 4 -q 6 

52.499 

2,82,56,000 

44,41,000 

l 8 q 6 -q 7 

52.959 

2,89,27,000 

45,17,000 

1897-98 

53 . '85 

2,94,82,000 

40,27,000 

i 8 gS-g 9 

53.32S 

2,98.53,000 

49,17,000 1 

l 8 qq-iqoO 

S 3..502 

3,05,17,000 

59 99,000 

igao-oi 

53-364 

3,13,75,000 

59,94,000 

1901-02 

. 54 , '76 

3,18,1 1,000 

55,03,000 

1902-03 

54,633 

3,18,91.000 

54,02,000 

1903-04 

55,216 

3 , 44 , 49,000 

58,12,000 

1904-0^ 

SS.669 

3 ,S 4 .'S.ooo 

61,75,000 

1005-06 

56,044 

3,8i,go,coo 

60,41,000 

1906-07 

56 681 

4,14*48,000 

63,95,000 

1907-08 

57-498 

4 42,79,000 

1 64,41,000 

1908-09 

59,317 

4,68,75,000 

67,74,000 
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Water- 
Supply and 
H'orks,’ 


Like most eastern cities Bombay was of old the 
posse^sor of many tanks and wells, constructed by pious 
citizens for the public good, the water of which was used 
by the inhabitants both for washing their clothes, house- 
hold utensils and bodies, and also for drinking. The 
wells were of an average depth of 50 feet ; and like the 
tanks were mostly situated in crowded localities and thu.s 
peculiarly liable to pollution. The location of a private 
well within the house was regarded as a special luxury to 
be enjoyed only fay the rich ; and many bouses in the Fort 
were supplied in this way with water which percolated 
from the foul ditch surrounding the ramparts. In fact, up 
to i860, the conditions of an impure water-supply 

abundantly fulfilled by insanitary surroundings, and natural 

facilities afforded to the drainage of'organic impurities into 
the wells left little room for doubt that liquid sewage 
formed no insignificant constituent of much of the drinking 
water. 3 

Nevertheless it was rather the scarcity than the impurity 
of the water-supply that underlay the efforts to improve it. 
In 1850, for example, the only water to be found on Malabar 
and Cumballa hills was situ-ited at Walkeshwar village 
on the one side and at Tankerville (Gowalia Tank road) 
on the other, and the total quantity obtainable throughout 
the island cannot have been much more than one-tenth of 
the amount now used by the public. Water-famines were 
by no means uncommon, one of the largest occurring in 
1824 and resulting in a public enquiry into the condition 
of the wells and tanks. But no definite steps towards im- 
provement were taken until 1S45, when the deficiency of 


^ For more det.iiled iiiformation see Jlajor Tulloch’s W.ater 
Supply of Bombay (i8;2). Michael’s History of the Municipal 
Corporation (1902), Clerk, Sadasewjee & Jacob on Ini|)Ounding 
Reservoirs in India (1894) ; Santo Crimp’s Report on Bombay 
Water Supply, 1899. 

® A good example of siicli tanks was Framji Cowasj! tank, 
ijorderinpf the Esplanade, which was built in 1831 by an enterprising 
Pars! for llie benefit of residents in the locality. Another was the 
big tank constructed in 1840 near the Grant Medical College, into 
■winch several springs of salt w.ater trushed from the Byculla side, 
"These spring.s increased and decreased with the spring and ne.sp. 
tides. ^Bombay Times, June 6lh, 1849). Otlier.s were the Two 
Tanks in Duncan ro.id, built before 1R23, and .supplied with water 
bt' an aqueduct from the Cowasji Patel latik. 

’ Tulioeb’s Water Supply of Bombas' (1872), pp. 409-10. 
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water in the town forced Government to appoint a commit- 
tee, composed of Dr. Graham and Dr. Leith, to devise 
measures for enhancing the supply. Various proposals 
were put forward, among them being that of M r. L. C. C. 
Rivett for impounding the surface drainage of the Neat’s 
Tongue (Trombay), which according to his calculations 
would have provided the town with 200,000,000 gallons a 
year at a cost of some 5 lakhs. Colonel George Jervis, 
on the other hand, believed in the construction of three 
reservoirs at Dhobi Talao, Girgaum and Mahim, the first of 
which was to supply the Fort, the second the town proper, 
and the third Parel, Byculla and Mazagon, the water 
being pumped from them by steam-power and distributed 
through pipes to those areas.' This proposal, however, 
lost weight from the fact that the existing tanks were 
often extremely low and had occasionally to be reple- 
nished by the sinking of new wells. The old Cowasji 
Patel tank, for example, was very short of water in 1846; 
and the situation was only saved by Mr. Framji Cowasji, 
who purchased the Mugbhat oart and sank three large 
wells in it, from which the tank was supplied by means of 
steam-machinery at an outlay of Rs. 30,000.= A third 
proposal by Captain Turner to impound water on Malabar 
hill and Cumballa hill was likewise rejected. 

The project finally adopted was the outcome of a report, 
submitted by Captain Crawford of the Engineers in 1850, 
in favour of drawing the city’s water-supply from the 
Vehar «af«. In 1852 Mr. Conybeare was asked to scru- 
tinise the proposals of his predecessor and hy 1855 
elaborated the great scheme for the construction of the 
Vehar lake, in conjunction with a minor .scheme for the 
distribution of water by iron pipes to nearly all parts of 
the city. Outlying villages were to be supplied by means 
of draw-wells kept constantly full by masonry conduits 
connected directly with the main pipe. The scheme was 
formulated by no means too soon ; for in 1854 so terrible 
a water-famine occurred that the Great Indian Peninsula 

^ Tulloch's Water-Supply of Bombay (1872). 

= Micnael’is History of the Municiinl Corporation, pp. 6S, 
6n. Mr. Framji Cowasji obtained the Porvai Estate .is freehold 
from Government in 1837 on condition of always keeping’ the Two 
Tanks supplied with a reasonable quantity of water. 

3-3 
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railway and country-boats had to be used for the daily 
transmission of water from the mainland into the town.' 
Nevertheless a certain amount of trouble was experienced 
in raising the iiecessarj’ funds, so that the lake and its 
ancillary works were not completed till 1858.= . Water was’ 
introduced in the year following, the daily supply amount- 
ing to roughly 9^ million gallons. This supply proved 
within a few years wholly insufficient for the needs of a 
population, which from the commencement of the cotton- 
boom and share-mania was annually increasing by abnor- 
mal strides ;_and in 1866 therefore meters were intro- 
duced and applied to about 3 p. c. of the total supply, 
including all Government, factory and public company 
connections. By 1S68 an enhanced supply had become 
an imperative need ; and on the motion of, Dr. Blaney, the 
Municipal Commissioner was desired to submit proposals 
for the extension of the supply. Four separate schemes, 
the Shewla, Kennery, Tulsi and Powai, formed the subiect 
of this report ; and of these the Tulsi scheme, which con- 
sisted in damming the river Tasso and diverting its waters 
into the V'ehar lake, ultimately found favour with 
Mr. A. R. Scoblc’s commission, which was appointed 
by Government in vh6g to discuss the four alternative 
projects. Plans and estimates were prepared in 1S70; 
the works were commenced in 1872 and complettd in 1S79, 
together with a settling tank and covered service reserv'oir 


on Malabar Hill, which are connected with the Tulsi lake 
by a ii^-inch mainJ.’ The additional supply thus obtained 
i^mounled to about 4i million gallons a day. The John 


The author ^ of IJie iMarathi Jifitmbaichc Varnan alvcs a 
graphic description of the shifts resorted to by the i)eopie 
in this criys. Prayers and offerings lo Ihc gods were made ' 
daily : an im.agcof oncof the s.-iges was made, consecrated and 
worshipped for eight conseemive days ; all cattle were icmoved 
roni the city to Malum ; and a single jar of muddy w.aler was in 
most C<ses alt that the poorer families had to depend on for 
several clays. ^ 


= The ceremony of turning the first sod vf the new works 
o-ss performed by die Governor-Gencr.-iI on January nst. iStd, in 
the presence of Lord Elphiiistonc and a large gathcrit ir of Bom- 
bay rrsidenls. Bombay Times, end February 

" The water from the Tulsi catchmenl area was actuallv 

ofU^T 7'-° '■"'r'' tbv con p'. do’n 

of the Tub, works. This s.axed ihe city from a serious f.aihireof 

cS "ionlr io/rsjr ^'''n'clpal 
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Hay Grant or Bhandarwada reservoir with six filter beds 
for Vehar water was also commenced in Mazagon on the 
loth May iSSo and the water from Vehar lake was 
diverted into the reservoir on the yth April 1S84. 

Still the city continued to increase rapidly in size, and 
by 1884 the yield of Tulsi and Vehar together, amounting 
10 roughly 14 million gallons a day, proved insufficient 
for even the domestic needs of the population, apart from 
the increased demand from the city’s trades and industries. 
Consequently, after initiation of investigations by Dr. 
Blaney, the Municipal Corporation sanctioned the execu- 
tion of the Tansa water works project, originally devised 
by Major Tulloch, and applied to Government for the 
loan of the services of Mr. Clerke, an official of the Public 
Works Department, to carry out the work. Plans and 
estimates were prepared in 1885 ; the contract for the con- 
struction of the masonry-dam was signed and the work 
was commenced in January 1886 ; and on the 31st March 
1892, the completed works were opened by the Viceroy, 
Lord Lansdowne. In 1889, during the period of con- 
struction, the probability of a water-famine appeared so 
imminent that the Corporation sanctioned the Powai 
valley scheme as an auxiliary to Vehar. This consisted 
of the construction of a masonry-dam to securt the water 
flowing from 1,700 acres, forming part of the old Powai 
estate and situated immediately to the south-east ofVehar 
lake. ' The lake or emergency reservoir thus formed in 
i8gi was far too shallow' to admit of good water for 
domestic purposes being obtained and also at too low a 
level to permit of proper gravitation into the cit) ; and, 
on the completion of the Tansa works in 1892, it was 
therefore abandoned and has never since been utilized. 
The daily supply that can be stored in the Tansa lake, as 
at present constructed, is estimated at 40 million gallons. 

At the present time (1909), the three lakes, 7 ansa, Vehar 
and Tulsi have a total storage capacity of about 30,000 
million gallons abore the lowest outlets, and v ith a regu- 
larly recurring monsoon, there is little prospect of a total 
failure of the supply. To provide for the growing needs 
of the city, the 1 ansa dam has been so designed as to 
admit of its being raised 15 feet in height, which will then 
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provide an additional storage of about 12,600 million 
gallons. The qiialit}’ of water i.s generally good, that 
received from Tansa being considered fit for potation with- 
out further purification. The supplies from the variou.s 
sourcc.s arc periodically analysed and every care is taken 
to maintain an abundant supply of tincontaminated water. 
The following is a brief result of an analysis made 
during the month of May 1907, when the water level in 
the lakes was low : — 


1 Grains per gallon. 

Part per niiliioo. | 

1 

....... 

j \tnA taken. , 

Total SalMs, 

Cbiortne. 

Tree 

Ammonii. 

AlbumJnoId 

Ammonia 

T.msa yo 

•6 

Ml. 

•'3 

Veh.-ir ... 5-0 

‘9 

Ml. 

• 22 , 

Tulsi ... ... ,,, ^*0 

•9 

MI. 

*20 


The average daily supply drawn off from the lakes, 
exclusive of that lost by evaporation, amounts to about 32 
million gallons, i.c , 17^ millions from Tansa, nj millions 
from Veh.ar and 3J millions from Tulsi. Out of these 
32 million gallons about 4 million gallons are used for 
railways, Port Trust, cattle .stables, and irade purposes ; 
hall a million gallons are supplied to the suburbs and the 
remainder is used for domestic purposes, including the 
flushing of drains, water-closets, and wastage. It is 
estimated that about J million gallons are used for road 
watering. The Fort, with a population of about 100,000, 
consumes 4 million gallons daily, or about 40 gallons per 
head, leaving 28 million gallons for distribution amongst 
the remaining 900,000 odd inhabitants. 

The present supply mains from the lakes to the city 
vary from 24" to 48'' di..meter, while the distributing and 
service mains laid witliiri the city range from 3" to 4S" 
diameter. 

House service connections for domestic purposes are 
granted to all private consumers, and vary from A" to 3" 
m diameter.^ Connections to mills, factories, and 
other industrial concerns vary from 2" to 6" diameter. 
There are about 22,000 connections now in existence. 
Hydrants for fire-extinguishing and road-watering pur- 
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poses are provided in all parts of the city ; there are 
about 3,400 hydrants now in use. 

The following table shows the sizes and lengths of the 
principal mains now in use : — 
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All Ihe water used for Government, railways, Port 
Trust, and trade purposes and part of the domestic 
supply is now metered. There are about 3,000 meters 
of various sizes ranging from "" to 6" in diameter in use 
at present time. 

The principal water-works inside the island are the 
reservoirs and filters on Malabar hill and Bhandarwada 
hill. The former comprise a dear-water reservoir, settling 
reservoir, and 7 filter beds with a combined area of nearlj’ 
9,000 square yards, which practically filter the whole dail)’ 
supply from Tulsi. The latter works likewise comprise 
settling and dear-water reservoirs and g filter-beds with a 
combined area of 15,560 square yards and a filtering 
capacity of yt million gallons a day. The reservoirs on 
Malabar and Bhandarwada hills have storage capacities 
respectively of 20 million and 12 million gallons. The 
filters in both ca.ses arc constructed of a 24-inch laj-er of 
sand, resting upon .a 6-inch layer of gravel ; and below the 
gravel arc built brick channels which carry the filtered 
w.ater aw.ay into clear water channels and thence through 
regulating .and measuring sluices into the distributing 
reservoir. The rate of filtration of Bombay water is 
calculated at nearly 600 gallons per square yard per diem, 
which is equivalent to .a lineal velocity of flow of about 
5 inches per hour. 
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Public clrinkinsf-founlains, stniid-pipes and caltlc- 
troughs have been provided in all parts of the city ; 
these are taking the place of the old wells and tanks 
which arc now almost entirely abandoned and arc being 
gradually reclaimed. The public drinking-fountains and 
stand-pipes, now in existence, number about 150 and cattle- 
troughs about 60. 

The total amount expended on all water-works up to 
the present time is about 2S2 lakhs, nearly the whole of 
which has been met from various loans raised from time 
to time. The present financial position of the water 
works scheme is — liabilities 255 lakhs and assets 325 
lakhs. Thus the assets, including value of works, i.s 74 
lakhs in excess of liabilities. 

Among the most seriou.s accidents occurring since 1892, 
rcsidting in tlic temporary’ stoppage of the supply from 
different sources, may be mentioned the bursting of the 
43" Vchar outlet main within the Vchar outlet tunnel. 
This accident occurred on the 30II) August 1893, and neces- 
sitated the closing of the Vchar supply for about 7 days. 
In 1892 .a land s'lip occurred !it Gibbs’ road winch 
carried away a portion of the 24" Tulsi main, and the sup- 
ply from this source was stopped for about a week. 
similar .accident occurred in 1907, but caused no serious 
interference, as Tansa water was supplied to the city and 
re.servoirs through the existing distributing mains. On 
the 30th July, 1896, about three mites of the 48" Tansa. 
main settled owing to heavy floods .and .about 500 feet of 
' pipl'^g were entirely' washed away. This accident caused 
.a stoppage of the Tansa supply' for about to days. A 
portion of the Tansa aqueduct, opposite the Vchar lake, 
collapsed on the 20th February 1901 and stopped the 
Tansa supply to the city for 10 days. Owing to the 
prevailing hot weather, much inconvenience was felt by 
the stoppage of this supply. A similar accident to the 
Tansa duct occurred at Pogaon near Bhiwandi in Novem- 
ber i go i, but being the cold season, less inconvenience 
was felt. The supply on this occ.asion was stopped for 
about five days. In September 1904, a portion of the 
Tulsi tunnel, under the dam, fell in and caused damage 
to the cast-iron pipes laid therein. This accident caused 
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the suppi}' from the Tulsi lake to be curtailed for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

Since the completion of the Tansa works in 1S92, water 
has been regularly supplied from the lakes which are 
amply replenished after each monsoon. There has been 
no occasion for the inhabitants of the city to return to 
the use of water from the old wells ; but, owing to the 
increasing demands for water for trade and other pur- 
poses, it is considered necessary to further augment the 
supply by duplicating the line of 48" pipes. These pro- 
posals are now under discussion. 

The Tansa lake is situated at the foot of the Western 
Ghats, about 55 miles from Bombay, and has a drainage- 
area of 52^ square miles. Its area, when lull, is 5^ square 
miles, with a capacity of about 18.600 million gallons, 
which after due allowance for evaporation and other losses, 
suffices for a daily supply of upwards of 40 million gallons. 
The masonry-dam, which is 8, Soo feet in length and nS 
feet in height at the highest point, is so designed that it can, 
if necessary, be raised 15 feet higher, thereby increasing 
the storage capacity to more than 30,000 million gallons, 
and the daily supply to 70 million gallons : but this would 
involve the construction of a second aqueduct along a far 
less practicable route than that of the existing aqueduct. 

The heaviest rainfall recorded at Tansa was 120 inches 
in 1896 and the lightest 40 inches in 1899, the mean average 
fall being loS inches ; but so immense is the catchment-area 
that a fall of less than 40 inches suffices to fill the lake. 
The surplus waters pass away over a portion of the dam to 
the south, which is 1,650 feet long and 3 feet lower than 
the remainder, and thence by depressions in the ground 
into the old course of the river. These nalas or depressions 
at the back of the dam have acquired a depth of 20 to 30 
feet. Levels are taken after the close of each succeeding 
monsoon, a comparison of which for several years shews 
that denudation is not advancing to any appreciable extent. 
The heaviest flood on record occurred on the 20th July 1894 
and amounted at its maximum volume to 2,500 million 
cubic feet per second. 

^ See Minutes of Proceeding-s of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
2ist November, 1893. 


Tansa 

JFori'sT 
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Water is drawn from tlie lake by means of four sluices 
at different levels, the lowest, being 3S0 feet above the 
Town Hall datum or about 280 feet above street-level in 
the Fort, .and is ahv.ays tapped as near the surface of the 
lake as possible, to ensure the maximum of purity. The 
conduit which commences at the level of the lowest sluice 
consists of a masonry channel, 7 feet wide and 6 leet deep, 
with an arched roof, and is furnished with manholes at 
about every furlong and cleansing sluices at every two 
furlongs. It has a downward gradient of 6 inches 
in the mile, and when full is cap.able of discharging 
40 million gallons a day. The seven valleys on its 
course, which vary in length from three-quarters ol 
a mile to iih miles, arc crossed by 48-inch cast- 
iron pipe syphons, with a fall from end to end of 
I in 1,650 and a consequent discharge of about i8 million 
gallons. Up to the present d.atc .a single line of piping 
only has been Laid, .so that the full cap.acity of the .aqueduct 
still rem.ains- to be utilized. The longest syphon-line, 
which crosses the Basscin creek and the low-lying land on 
cither side, is more than j 1 miles long, and for roughly 
half-a-mile is carried on iron bridges over the three 
branches of the creek. In all there are about 27 miles 
of masonry conduit and tunnel, including several long 
masonrj’ .aqueducts and 17 miles of syphon between 
Tansa and Gbatkopar, the latter point being furnished 
with a screening and measuring basin, in which can be 
estimated the quantity of water passing into the 48-inch 
main running from Ghatkopar to Chinchpugli, At 
Chinchpugli the 48" main is reduced to 27" and runs 
as far as Nana's chowk at Gowalia tank, thence it 
supplies Malabar hill and Bhandarwada reservoirs and 
the city direct, through the existing distributing m.ains. 
The total cost of the Tansa water works was 149J lakhs. 

The Vehar lake in Salsette has a drainage area of about 
3, goo acres, of which 1,400 are covered by the l.ake itself, 
and when full contains about S,8oo million gallons of 
water. The ratio of the catchment area to the storiige 
area is far smaller than at Tansa. The effects of .a poor 
monsoon are far more lasting than in the case of the larger 
work, and only a succession of good monsoons can operate 
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to maintain the water at overflow-level.' The lake pos- 
sesses three earthen embankments, the large one measuring 
S4 feet in height and two of smaller dimensions, which were 
somewhat carelessly constructed in the first instance, and 
had to be repaired and strengthened at considerable 
cost about 1871. As originally constructed, the water was 
drawn off at an upstand tower connecting with a pipe 
through the main embankment, but justifiable fears being 
entertained of the safety of this device, it was finall}- 
abandoned in favour of an upstand tower at the upper extre- 
mity of the dam with regulating sluices to carrj' the flow 
into a 42-inch pipe, laid in a tunnel driven through the 
hill on the east side of the embankment. At the lower 
end of this tunnel the pipe bifurcates into one of 32 inches = 
and one of 24 inches in diameter, of which the former, 
supplying 7f million gallons a da}', joins the Great Indian 
Peninsula railway at Kurla and runs thence to the Bhan- 
darwada reservoir and filters ; and the latter, supplying 3 to 
4 milliongallonsaday, runs directly to the Vehar filters and 
thence via Kurla to old Government Hou^e, Parel, with a 
branch to Mahim, Bandora and the northern portion of the 
island. At the end of the embankment and to the north of 
the Outlet is a waste weir, 603 feet long, which is capable 
of disposing of the largest flood likely to occur and thereby- 
preventing the danger consequent upon the escape of 
water over the top of the earthen-dam. The total cost 
of the Vehar water-works was more than 45-4 lakhs. 

The Tulsi lake in Salsette, which is the smallest of the 
three main sources of supply, is situated amid the most 
charming scenery and lies 52 feet higher than Tansa 
and nearly 200 leet higher than Vehar. On this account it 
is able to furnish with water places like Malabar hill and 
Cumballahill which cannot be reached by the Vehar supply. 
But the quality of its water on the other hand is distinctly 
interior to that of the other two lakes, owing partly to its 
.size, which is too small to allow of free sedimentation, 

’Lecture im the Water-Supply of Bombay by Mr. Fairlie 
Bruce, Times of India, igoi. It is there recorded that, owing- to 
the deficient rainfall (3S inches) of 1S99, the lake was short by 2,000 
million gallons in 1900. 

This main is now being diverted between Kurla and Byculla 
and that portion of the main between Vehar and Kurla will shortly 
be replaced by a 48" diameter main. 


T It I s i 
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p.irtly t(i iIk> .il"-ctuv of ii!};iL'.a!''-oiI'im' \\ccd‘-, am! panly 
•ilsi) to tlif f;n;i tlial tin- provailiiif,' xnml'. iilovv lounrds the 
oiitift iiistcai! of in tin- contrary tlircdion, a', at Tan*-.! aiiJ 
Wliar. Tile lake, ttliicli covers yyo acres (ml of a total 
catcliiocnt area of 1,71. ( acres, is fornicil In' a masonry dam, 
.Sj feet in lii'i;;lit, across the »'ri;,'iital course of tlic Tu)si 
»!((/« ,iml an cattlicn dam of less elevation on t!ie \’c!iar 
side. A n .(sie (( eir, tiic.isoriiif; i,jS feel in !ci)!,'ttt, carries 
the inerHow of n. iter into the Wliar lake. 

Tlie .oer.iije r.iinfall at Tidsi is lo.^ inelics, meastired .as 
.it Tans, I and Wliar ne.ir the cml’.inkment. As much of 
the catclimenl-.irea of all three lakes is at ii f.ir liit;!ier level 
than that oeenpied hy the ^.aiiijcs, it seems proh.ihle that 
the latter do not indic.ite the total r.iinfall. T'lic liij:liC't 
recorded fall at TuNi was i.j) indies in ifk);, and the 
lowest ,).( inches in i.Srjo, Water i' dr.awn from the hike at 
dilTea'iit levels into .'in op't.'irul tower and passes into tm 
iron pipe l.-iid tlironch .1 imiiicl iiiider the cmlMnkmeiit : 
this I iiniu'l collapsed several years ai;o, without however 
eaiisiii}; any dama_i;c t(> the earllien emb.ankment. The 
water is conveyed to .Malabar hill hy means- of a e.pinch 
pipe, nhieh, passiny; .Marolo ahont if tnilcs from Andlicri 
and Ikindora, skirls the nest side of the lioinh.-iy, IJ.irncla 
ami Cenlr.d India r.itiw.ay line as far as the rnce-eour.se, 
.Old thence runs up he the I’edder and Gihhs roads to the 
reservoir. The pipe supplies about 3!, million yjallons a 
day. The tolid cost of the Tulsi works was 37'6 I.akhs. 

No prolilcm in the niiinicipal administration of the 
island lia.s presented yireaier clinicullies or been more fully 
discussed from time to time than that of draituiije, ia 
eonsci]uciicc of the fact that the balk of the island was 
orifjinally below the mean level of the sea, thcrebv render- 
'•'If jfr.avilatioii into the latter impossible, and considerably 
enhancing the cost ofdr.-uiiayjo-opcralioiis; and also because 
at the present date, after a large portion of the interior has 
been tilled up and reclaimed, the elevation of the land is too 
slight to admit of gr;ivilaiinn into the sea at a distant 
point of outfall. The history of the drain.agc of I5om- 
bay commences with the old nmiii drain, constructed 
about the end of the cighlccntli century, which, at first 
merely an open nala discharging at the Great Rrcacli, w.ts 
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^ratUially covered in heUveen 1824 and 1856 from Uie 
Ksplanadc lo Paidlioni and BcIIasis road and was fur- 
nished, after the construction of the llornhy \’ellard, 
with a fresh outfall at Varli. As the urban area increased , 
an outfall nearer the town and a more constant deliverv 
of scwacre into the sea became essential ; and in 1842 
therefore sluices were constructed at l,ovc Grove and 
connected with the upper part of the cliannel h\' a new 
evil, the junction t>f the two formini; the present bend in 
the main drain. In the meanwhile subsidiary connections 
witii the main drain had sprung into existence, so that by 
1S56 titcrc were altopctiter 8,201 yards of subsidiary drains, 
1,268 yards of drains comnninicalin"' directly with an out- 
fall into the harbour, and 2.6';4 yards of drains f.illiii" 
into Back Bay. The system was thorouj,'hIy unsaiisfactory, 
inasmuch as the bottom of the main drain was below 
the level of the low-water sprins^-tides, and both !cnas;e 
and storm-water were therefore constantly ponded up 
until they overflowed the I'lats and rendered residence 
over a larffc area a complete impossihiliiy. 

Prior to iSGo various attempts were made lo rectify 
the nuisance, as for example in i.Sj;,; hy .Mr. Conyheare. 
who initiated a scheme for runniitf^ all sew.ifjc diirinti the 
fair season into a sunk nit near Bellasis road, dcodori/int,' 
it and then applyinjj it to the irrijjation of land near the 
1 ‘l.als. Tliis, as well as other schemes, only served to accen- 
tuate the nuisance ; and no comprehensive propos.-iK were 
forrnul.atcd until 1S60, when .Messrs. Wilcox and Tracey 
suhmillcd plans for the discharge of all sewaf^e at Wari 
bandar and Carnac bandar on the c.asl of the island, .iiitl 
for the separate drainaj^c of tlie Pori area, the Malabar 
lull area neinqf omitted as not ripe (or drainai^e-opcrations. 
The lota! cost of the scheme was estimated at 33'2 I.ikhs 
The scheme, havinj^ been approved by a loc.al committee 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Leith and by .an expert 
in Bni^land, was .sanctioned by Government in 1863 ; a 
draina;4c tlcp.arlmcnt w.'is orf^aniyed, and work was 
commenced in 1S64. The work however came to an 
abrupt conclusion in the following year, partly owinq- to 
the failure of the contractors, and partly because in the 
meanwhile the proposed location of the outfrrll had hceit 
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vcrimivly coml'Uti-d in titc piihlu" prc'.'-. (■iventunlly in 
i.S6n (iovcriinu'nt. in sioiiTi'ni-’r to piil'lic I'piiiion, nppninl. 
od a cotumi-'-ion to tcpott upon ilic uholf Mihjrcl nnJ 
>.:uictio:unl ilu' pr(>po\ !t, ntiioli it •.iibriiiilrd, to 
;il! vcuriijo into ;t ro' i rvoir cppo^iu- tile oHl )Ij;!it-l(oiiu' 
:it Col.il'.i ;itul tlieiu’r pump it titto tin- *.e;i at ch'o-tiiie, 
r>_v the clo'^e of iS'i; the outlet into the harl’oiir liatl heeit 
provided, and a inain-'euer eoetim; tv, Inkh' leitii an 
outfall lit Sonapiir in Had; Hay had been eomplelcil. 

A defmile phiti ul operation-, a.veptablc li> all, tens 
liowcver still a de-ideratum ; and the lii-lorv of the di'eadt 
iSop-yp, is one of dehiy and of de-truetite r.ntbcr limn 
conslrueine eneryv. {it i.SoS fiir e\ample t'npiain 
Tulloeb, uho had been de‘p:iteiicd for the purpose from 
b,ni;hind, submitted a report oppo-intj the scve.i^je ouif;)ll 
at ('ohih.i, and pruposinfp to pump the se«'at;e at I.ove 
firoee. lie further favoured the construction of three 
sluices at hove Grove, Varli, am! Dharavl for dealinj; 
with storm water. This selienie teas rejected in if-'m by 
another commissi,.n, presided over by Mr, A, Is. Scoble, 
•so that in i.Sy; the several outf.dls ;-t I.ove (iroec, Cv'laba, 
and n.aek H.iy had all I'ecn condemned, and the .Munici- 
p.il .authorities bad no defmite plan upon uhich to proceed. 
Meaiitvhilc llio dr;iinape of Kanmthtpura .and other nre.as 
had been completed, pending; a final decision on the 
location of the outfall ; and in viiav of this fact .and of 
the pressln); rcipiests of Governmeal to apply themselves 
.seriously to the problem, the Mnnieip;ilily in i-Sp; decided 
to .adopt .in alternative scheme, coniemphiiini.' an outfall 
at Love Groic, which li.ad been prep.arctl be Captain 
dullovh in itSpe and modified Iw .Mr, I-ienri ^V’alton, 
their hnjjincer, in iSyb, A loan of e; I.ahbs was raised 
:uid work on the scheme w;is commenced in tSyS, the 
chief features of the sehcmc bciiijj the const rticlion of 
.a neve main sewer from Carmic Kandar to I.ove (irove at 
nn estimated cost of lakhs, which was completed with 
its ancillary works in iSSi, of a new outfall sewer 
estimated to cost 2-41 lakhs and completed in iRSo, of 
pipe-sewers completed in 1S83-84 .at a cost of 3,71 hkhs, 
and of a pumpinpf-.siaiian and plant at I.oee Grove, which 
were erected in 1884 at a cost of Rs. 95,000, oncIumvc 
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of machinery costingf i‘86 lakhs. This pumping-plant 
was eventually condemned by Mr. Baldwin Latham in 
1890, and a new plant and engine were purchased in 
1893-94 at a cost of 4 '88 lakhs, including the cost of 
building. 

From 1882 onwards the work on this scheme has steadi- 
ly progressed. Branch sewers were laid down, notably 
the Queen’s road sewer, completed in 1884 at a cost of 
I ‘41 lakhs ; the Fort area was re-sewered by the close of 
1889 at a cost of 3' 98 lakhs ; house-connections and pipe- 
sewers were completed in Girgaumin i8gi at a cost of 7'g5 
lakhs ; and in ih84 depots were erected for the reception 
of night-soil which was discharged into new sewers and 
carried out to Varli. This system still prevails over the 
greater portion of the island. In 1890 Mr. Baldwin 
Latham was asked to advise the municipal authorities upon 
the general scheme of drainage for the island; and, in view 
of the expense attendant upon the location of the main 
outfall at the Prongs Reef, which he strongly favoured, 
he decided that the e.^isting outfall at Love Grove was the 
most suitable As a result of his report Colaba was sewer- 
ed on the Shone system in 1S93. 

Since i8go the drainage department of the Municipality 
has been engaged in gradually completing the details of the 
original scheme, such as the sewerage of iMaaagon, 
Malabar hill, Parel, and other parts of the island. At the 
present date (igog) the city contains about 200 miles of 
underground storm-water drains and about 1 16 miles of 
sewers. Since i8g7 the districts of Mazagon, Parel, 
Chinchpugli and Agripada have been sew ered on the Shone 
system at a cost of 13 '24 lakhs, an air-compressor station 
having been constructed at Love Grove for all these dis- 
tricts at a cost of 878 lakhs, inclusive of the cost of the 
principal air main from the station to these districts. 
Malabar hill has recently been sewered at a cost of about 
61 - lakhs, a portion of the sewage being dealt with by 
biological treatment. The effluent is discharged into the 
sea on the west of Malabar hill. For the disposal of 
storm water a new channel from Jacob's Circle to Varli 
has been completed, as also a branch channel up to Dadar 
road. These works have cost about 15 lakhs. Branch 
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drains from Jacob's Circle have been completed at a 
cost of 2h lakhs. The Varli channel was designed on 
lines recommended by Mr. Santo Crimp, who visited 
Bombay in 1S99, to advise the Corporation on the genera! 
drainage of the isl.and. Important drainage-works carried 
out since 1867 are shewn in Appendix IV at the end of 
this chapter. More than 200 public latrines and urinals 
are at present (1909) maintained by the Municipality, 
and are being added to yearly as neces<iity arises. The 
majority of these are on the water-carriage system. 

It is proposed to carry out the following works during 
the next few years at an estimated cost of 50 lakhs. The 
sewerage of the Elphinstonc reclamation on the Shone 
sr'stem ; the drainage of high lands discharging into the 
harbour at Tank handar ; and the erection of new pumps 
at Love Grove and other works necessary for reliev- 
ing the present surcharging of sewers. .'\s regards the 
last item the Corporation have decided on the advice 
of Messrs. G. Midgley Taylor and G. R. Strachan to 
instal an entirely new pumping-station .at Love Grove 
to deal with the whole of the city's sewage, the existing 
pumps being kept in reserve in order to deal with the 
increased flow during’ the heavy rains of the monsoon. 
The present plant has proved inadequate to deal with 
the maximum quantity of sewage reaching Love Grove, 
which has resulted in the sewers periodically becoming 
seriously surcharged. 

There is no separate (ax or cess to defrav the cost 
of the drainage works constructed in Bombay. The 
general ta.x on properties amounting to not less than 
8 per cent, and not more than 12 per cent, covers the cost 
of these works in addition to other works carried out by 
the Municipality. A halalkhore tax not exceeding 3 per 
cent, on properties is also levied, which covers the cost of 
maintaining and repairing municipal drains and of sca- 
venging. Since 1878 the .^^unicipality has spent about 125 
lakhs on drainage works. 

Up to igo6 the Drainage department of the Municipa- 
lity was divided into two branches, a special branch for the 
construction of new works and an ordinary branch for the 
maintenance of existing works and the supervision of 
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luiii--o-ci'iuic>'tiniiv. TIk’m' I'r.iiiL'Iic.'- hiivo sttu'o I0<>7 tnn-ii 
:inia!^;Mii;itcd iiiuiiT a iniriliru'd I )cptity KNCiMiliv c l'aij;iiK-t‘r 
for Jrainaijo, ulio i'- I'V a lull '•taff coin[’ti'>iiij7 luo 

IvilpnciTs. a (.'liu'f lii'-pcclot , --rviT.il iii' pci lor'., 
a hrail ph'inluT, a li(.'ai! '•luvcjor am! a foil oliTii'.il o-.i.ili. 
iislit!u-nl. 

The l-iccil'-e dcp.tUllKiU V.av U»t lllCflv m,mai;cil I'v the 
I leallli iloparttiK-ilt, Imt ii’ lS<)ii a si-pa.iU" tlep ifltiuii: 
was h'rmcii niUi .i slafl of impeotof’^ ami ojirlo- muii-r ihe 
ooniri'l of a SaporititiMuleiil of to ultoai p(n\ei 

wa"- tli-li'i^iU'i! !’) the ^ilu^u'ipal fommieshMU r mulci tla- 
provi'.ioii'- of Section 7,0.5 »'f the Municip.t! .\cl. iS.'-.S, 

licen'CN. ••tdiiecl ten erlaiin't'mliiioii-. am! to'-tnetiom-, 
w hicli are eminicratcd in the licemc foini'- in re'-peci oi 
lianifcnu!*. aiiil ofiVii'.ive tiaile--. 'lla-iitj is dniiled into 
<-c\en AvaiJs ,\ to (i, am! ea,.li waul is in chanje <n an 
inspeciot. The wo:', ot t.il'iiiatin;; the w.iuis for the 
purpose of ei'nlrojini;; jnetnises sirt's.-,-! to h. enses is kinn- 
incnecii m> ts; .\p;l! I'f car!! nat, am! ends on 71st ^!.lf,i, 
folliwviil;;. 

The prinisions ol Act !1 o! i-'''"; nt.iteri.ill.', thf;, r 
Ironi those of iS^r, 1S7.V am! i,‘s‘''S. Suiu’ii op o! Ai t II 
of i.V'i; antlinrieeil a laeitse i.t\ on professions. ties 
I'r c.il!ln:,'s, v, hieh weu' ^!i^iliel! iitts* tour li.oscs. I (a- 
Munieij'a! (A'tnniissioner v. as aouhv': i/r,! lo determine umler 
w hi cl) of tliese i l.tsses , \ r y j- r son shoald he hsensed .aid 
to assess tltein accordinr.'li , .\tO j’er'on a;;i.'r ie\ ed h a! 
lire rnjfit to app.'.i! lollie t.'oi::I ol I'etiv Se-sion'. wlmii 
heiirdaru! dettrminei! e ul: .it'pe.d .old h. ul 'H'w,-: to .o.iard 
,<'!np,-n':itio!i tsi the apj'i liant in to the 'iimiopd I o:n- 
inissioner as was th.ont.'ht lit. Arn person <(Oiittsd to 
l.'dce oat a lieenu- o; to terreu th-' ■ one v. Iro f.oh-,! to do s,'. 
e. a s !:ats).e, on I one ict ion. Is’ a jvn.ihs not s".eereilin;; three 
times til' amo'.mt wiiieis in ill- j"d;;mcti'. of s,.it, 
ir.itc woaid l.ai'e I'-en ['ij.d.de hi swell p-t on ; and il an;. 
person, witlunit u-.o on.d'h- e'l use, m-;;!, eti d I'r refmed. 
to punlm e ;im! shoe, lii'- limise w!‘en ih m.-tidod. w.is 
li.'dile, on cojniction, to a p -n.'ille not evviedint; one hnii- 
du-d rupees. In ,7 Ilie loiiiita- fromthis soince ua-. 
Its. ami the luniil’er oi licem , s is'.ned was n,<i{.r. 

In his aiinn d lepoil oj 1.'' ‘H the .'.Innieip.d C'onnni' s'one: 
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commenting on the levy of this tax -says : — “This most 
objectionable tax has happily been abolished, and a better . 
form of taxation introduced for the current year". 

The Municipal .‘^ct of 1872 and 1878 provided for the 
licensing of dangerous and offensive trades almost in the 
same manner as the Act of 1888 which enacts that no person 
is autliorized to use any premises for any of the purposes 
liereinbelow mentioned without or otherwise than in con- 
formity with the terms of a license so granted, vis :— («) 
Any purpose which is in the opinion of the Commissioner 
dangerous to life, health or property, or likely to create .i 
nuisance. Keeping horses, cattle or other four-footed 
animals for sale, on hire or for sale of the produce thereof; 
(c) Storing for other than domestic use or selling timber, 
firewood, charcoal, coal, coke, ashes, hay, grass or any 
other combustible things ; (rf) Casting metals ; (c) Manu- 
facturing bricks or tiles; (/) Packing, pressing, cleansing, 
preparing o.r manufacturing, by any process whatevei, any 
of the following articles, ws (i) Cloths in indigo or other 
colours; (2) Paper; (3) Silk; (4) Pottery; (g) Storing, 
packing, pressing, cleansing, preparing or manufacturing, 
by any process whatever, certain specified articles.' 

The following statement giv'es the total number of 
licenses issued, .and the gross revenue since 1890-91 1— • 


Yt-ar 

Ndmbcr. | J^cvenoc. 

Yiar. 

Xutnbcr. 

Revenue. 

1890.91 
1891-93 
'b9=-93 -. 

'893-94 - 

>894-95 ... 

1895.90 ... 

i 89<>'97 

i»97-9S 

1 898- gg 

1899- 1900 ... 

3i23.S 

4i)'0 

4,833 

5,407 

5,701 

S.sSo 

5>75® 

5,83' 

Us. 

30,4'7 

46,383 

54.990 

60.507 

fi3,9'4 

65,048 

.56,46- 

03,74' 

60,646 

63.732 

1900- 01 ... 

1901- 02 ... 

1903^)3 
1903-04 

19- 4-05 — 

1905- 00 

1906- 07 

1907- 0S 

1908- 09 

5.9'2 
6. '54 
6,538 
6,47+ 
6,570 
6.545 
6,639 
6.991 
7.163 

Rs. 

63,689 

67,516 

72,028 

73,830 

75-149 

76,370 

81,(372 

®3»347 

^^,646 


Wood, bones, oandlcs, calijut, clicmic.al nre- 
coco.niiit fibre, cotton or cotton refuse and 
Tr «»'■- fireworks, fl.sx. fulminate 

Iwmn ‘P'*'”'- ffunpowder or blasting powder, 

for eb^ '•»'.■■■ j"'"' oil, I, me, matched 

nctroh-i 1 il’i m' '"'ro-K>yccrine, oil, oilcloth, oll.sl, 
?o..n vu nt ' ‘”h resin, Kangoon or Burma oil, 

tor, rei, line, anywocT*"'’ "'r or pitch, ton, 
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Tiie demand for the retail sale of Iterosine oil is so great 
tliat no less than 1309 licenses were issued during the year 
igoS-og. 1050 places were licensed for sale or storage of 
timber ; 4S7 places for sale or storage of firewood ; 305 
places for sale or storage of charcoal ; 568 places for sale 
or storage of matches. Hesides these, there are iS soap 
factories, 18 silk dyers, 33 sugar refineries, one paper 
manufactory, 22 lime-kilns, 4 candle manufactories, 185 
indigo and other dye-works, and 20 potteries In all 7163 
licenses were issued in 1908-9. Under the Poisons Ad 
of 1866, the Municipal Commissioner was authorised to 
issue licenses in this respect But in 1909 the responsi- 
bility of the licensing for possession and sale of poisons 
was by a Government Notification vested in the Commis- 
sioner of Police. The conditions and restrictions of these 
licenses are contained in rules issued by GoYernment 
under section 2 of the Poisons .'\ct 1 of 1904. The 
poisons enumerated in this Act are aconite (buchuag], 
ditatura, henbane (khorasani njivari)^ nux-Yomica, 

{kuchla and knjrii), Saint Ignatius’ bean (Pnpila), Calabar 
bean, white arsenic {Sotnal], red arsenic [Matnil), yellow 
arsenic [llartal), Schecle's green (arsenilc of copper), 
Scliwoinfurth green (aceto-arseniie of copper, Hirvn), 
corrosive sublimate [raskapur) 

The precise date of the constitution of a fire-brigade for I’ncHriKad 
Bomb.'iy cannot be definitely stated ; but the fact that 
in 1777 Colonel Lee was allowed Rs. 4 a day “for his 
trouble in superintending the fire-engines”' shows that 
arrangements of some kind were in existence at that date. 

Judging however by the great havoc and loss caused b\ 
the fire of 1803, these arrangements cannot have been 
very complete. Dtiring the greater portion of the nine- 
teenth century the fire-brigade was administered by the 
Commissioner of Police, the oflicers and men being mem- 
bers of the ordinary police force ; but whereas the European 
members cf the brigade perlormed police-duty as well as 
fire-duties, tlie native portion of the stafi’ was restricted 
to the work of the brigade only. The chief equipment ol 
the brigade consisted of seven hand-engines, of which the 
first was purchased in 1S40 and the last three were pur- 

' I'orrc.st's .Selections. Home Series II, 192. 

3-t 
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chafed in 1884.’ In 1859 Government made an allcmpl 
to slielve the burden and cost of maintenance of the 
brig-ade on to the shoulders of tlie Municipal Commission- 
ers, but were met by a refusal based upon the terms ol 
Act XXV of 1S5S; and in 1S64 they appointed a com- 
mission to enquire into the condition and working of the 
brigade, which es’cntually reported liiat the brigade was 
under-equipped and under-manned.- It was probabij in 
consequence of tliis report that in iSCj tlie Bench o! 
Justices, who had by this date become responsible for the 
cost of the brigade, despatched Mr. Edginton to England 
to qualify himself for the post of c,aptain of a new steam 
fire-brigade, and that they appointed Major Henderson, 
ex-Commissioner of Police, to reorganize the c.sistlng 
arrangements. The equipment at this date comprised 
six hand-engines and four steam fire-engines, slafioiied 
respectively in llie Dockyard, Dongri Koli street, I’aidhoni, 
and Kaniathipura. The latter were hor.scd by the now 
extinct Omnibus Company, which for a monthly contract 
rate of Rs. 75 per hor.se undertook to supply one pair ot 
horses and a driver to each engine at any hour of the day 
or night.) 

By 1S87 the rapid growth of the city forced the author- 
ities to relievo the European police ollicers attached to the 
brigade of ail police dutie.s : and from that date the staff 
became purely a liro-brigade .staff, comsisting of a Chief 
Engineer, 3 assistant eng'ineers, 4 firemen, 12 lindals, 
t)0 lascars and S coachmen and grooms. The annual co.sl 
of maintenance was .about Rs. 73,000, and the eng-lnes in 
use miMibercd to, of which S were hnnd-engine.s and 4, 
stationed at Hornby road, Paidlioni, Upper Duncan ro.ad 
.lud ciilla, were .ste.ain-cngines. Two ycar.s later (18S9) 
the iMunicipal Corporation appointed a committee to 
consider the subject ol reorganizing the staff, as a rc.sult 
of which several fresh po.st.s were crc.aied, nol.ablv that of 
Chief Otlicer, to which Mr. \V. Nicholls was appointed in 
iSijo.-' Under liis auspices considerable improvements 


•'‘'“"■wirat Commissioner. 
M.elmc I s U.slorv of the .Mooicip.sl Corpor.-.tiau, 3„. 

' Micl,’”.!’ Corporation. 

M1CI1.UI , History of the .Municipal Corporation. 


it-’po-pi, 3^31 
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T>ava been effected, among them being the promulgation 
of a working code, the continual training of the staff, the 
provision of uniforms, the appointment of a surgeon to 
the brigade, and the provision of pensions for the staff. 

Nine fire-brigade stations have been built at Byculla. 

Babula tank, the Fort, Colaba, DeLisle road, Mahim, 

Dadar, Mazagon and Bhuleshwar. The present equip- 
ment includes, besides various life-saving appliances, one 
petrol motor-engine, one chemical engine, 8 steam-engines, 
and 8 hand-engines ; while the total number of all ranks 
in the department is 221, including the Chief Officer, a 
head foreman, 6 foremen and 9 engineers. The annual 
cost of the staff amounts to more than Rs. 58,000 and 
the annual cost of maintaining all the stations in a state 
of efficiency is estimated at I'zg lakhs. The recent 
addition of a motor-engine has increased the efficiency of 
the brigade. The engines arc located in twelve different 
places. 

During the last five years the average annual number 
of fires was about 100. Of 102 fires in 1908-09, 28 wem 
caused by the careless throwing down of lights, 24 by 
careless use of lamps and fire, and 28 were due to unknown 
causes. 

The question of lighting the streets of Bombay was first Lightiu 
seriously considered in the ye.ar 1 833, when a cominiitee, 
appointed by the Justices of the Peace, decided that the 
Bench possessed due legal authority to light the streets ’, 
and recommended it to invite tenders for the provision of 
lamps and posts.' No steps to this end were however 
taken till ten years later (1S43), when the Bench formally 
resolved that all available funds should be applied in the 
first instance to the lighting of the principal streets, as a 
measure tending to the comfort and security of the inhabit- 
ants. By 1S53 there were 50 lamps in existence, which 
were lighted from dusk to midnight throughout the year, 
excepting on nights of moonlight. The cost of these ar- 
rangements worked out to about Rs. 17 per lamp per an- 
num. Six years later (1859) the Bench of Justices recorded 

^ Apparently (here \va« a vtoubt whether the Bench of Justices 
could legally light the streets, and a reference on the point was 
made to the Supreme Court. Hence the delay. 
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its opinion that it was most desirable to lig^lit the totvn with 
"as, but realizin" that the municipal fund was insufficient 
10 defray the cos t of such lighting', and at the same time 
deeming a special tax for the purpose undesirable, the 
Bench deprecated any definite contract being entered into 
with the Gas Company. But in iSSi, the Municipal Com- 
missioners, with the full approval of the Bench, proposed to 
ask Government to pass a special enactment enabling the 
Municipality to appropriate to gas-lighting a portion of the 
sum annually sot apart for the drainage of Bombay. Gov- 
ernment agreed to the proposal, and requested the Bench 
to consider the advisability of raising a loan in preference 
to the course approved by the aJunicip.il Commissioners, 
The raising of a loan was approved, and on the 7th October 
1S65 the first gas-lamps in Bombay were lighted. These 
lamps were erected along Bhendi Bazaar, the Esplanade 
and Church Gate street and were lighted during the after- 
noon, the lamp-lighters being followed by a large crowd 
of wondering natives'. By the end of the year the number 
of gas-iamps had increased to 220 ; and the action of the 
Municipal authorities in this respect was so greatly appre- 
ciated that during 1S66 sev'eral native gentlemen presented 
tile city with large ornamental lamps to be placed in 
central positions on the public roads. 

The lighting of the town with gas gradually expanded 
simultaneously with a reduction of cost, which in tSyi 
worked out to Rs. SJ per lamp per month. In 1SS0-81 
the total number of street lamps lighted during the year 
was 3,177 gas and 224 kerosine oil lamps, the illuminating 
power of the former being equivalent to 12 sperm candles’ 
power. In 18S2 the Arthur Crawford market was lighted 
by electricity ; and in the following year the Municipal 
Corporation entered into an agreement with the Eastern 
Electric Light and Power Company, under whicii the Com- 
pany had the right to lay, conduct and maintain electric 
cables under, along or over certain of the public streets 
and roads of the cilyg The Company however had to go 
into liquidation in the following ye.ar, and for the time being 
the Crawford Market had again to be hglited with gas. The 

' Times of Indin, October gtb, iSbS. 

^Ijc)iae] s History of the Corporation. 
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question of lighting portions of the cit)' bj' electiicity was 
however again brought forward in 1S91, and in 1S94 the 
Corporation sanctioned a certain sum lor the provision of 
additional electric-lighting plant for the municipal offices 
and Crawford Market. In 1895 the contract w'ith the Gas 
Company was renetved and contemplated the gradual 
conversion of the ordinary gas lamps into incandescent 
lamps — a work which was completed within twelvemonths 
of the signing of the contract. The light of the old gas 
lamp was equivalent to only' 14 candle-power, while 
that of the incandescent lamps, which number 4100, is 
30 candle-power. Double, triple, quadruple and quin- 
tuple lamps and high power self-intensifying lamps are 
placed in different spots and at various junctions. 

.■\t the end of the year igoS-og, the total number of gas 
lamps in the city w'as 4400, and of kerosinc oil lamps 
1831, while the cost of the former amounted to z'S lakhs 
and of the latter to Rs. 49,000. In 1906 the Cor- 
poration decided to do away tvith the electric-lighting 
plant at the Crawford Market, which had been in existence 
since 1894 and was almost worn out, and to light the 
markets by high candle-power gas lamps, which have since 
proved very satisfactory. The electric-lighting of the 
municipal offices was at the same time provided for by 
connecting the installation with the supply mains of the 
Bombay Electric Supply and Tramway Company. 

The first market appears to have been established for the Markets, 
sale of truit, vegetables and flow'ers in 1696 within the 
Fort, and dealers in those commodities w'ere permitted to 
occupy the market, free of rent or any other impost.' In 
17(39 two large sheds were built within the town walls “ for 
the public markets to be held in, one for meat and fowls, 
and the other for fruit and greens,” and a constable was 
appointed to attend the sheds with an allowance of 4 annas 
a day.- During the administration of Mr. Hornby ((776- 
84), a market known as Idahomed's market was established, 
which was destroyed by fire (probably the great fire of 
1S03), and subsequently rebuilt in iSog during the gov- 
ernorship of Mr. Jonathan Duncan. This market was 

^ Bombaj- Courier of 3rd November 1846. 

Bombay Gazetteer Materials, Part II, 72. 
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“ open to all descriptions of persons dealing' in vegetable.v, 
fruit and flowers, free from an)- tax, fee, dasturi or other 
emolument whatsoev'er A mutton market’ was erected 
in 1794 at a cost of 11s. 2,940; and in 1803, after the 
great tire, a site in the Fort known as the Governor's 
old horse-stable was converted into a mutton and vege- 
table market.j About 1837 a market for fruit and vege- 
tables was erected at Erskine road, and about the same 
date the Court of Petty Sessions appointed a clerk of the 
markets to supervise generally the sale of all commodities, 
and prevent their being disposed of to purchasers in the pub- 
lic streets, •• Other centres gradually sprang into exist- 
ence until in 1865 Bombay contained the following mar- 
kets, yielding no revenue ; — The Green or Duncan maikcl 
in Sheik iMenion street, consisting of ranges of low tiled 
open sheds, badly paved and undrained. The Bori- 
bandar Mutton and Fish market, iinj-aved, and including 
a yard belonging to a neighbouring mutton slaughter- 
house. The Beef market in the yard of the slaughter- 
house in Butcher street, midway between the two markets 
above-mentioned, h private market in Abdul Rahiman 
street of a most insanitary character. The Mutton and 
Fish market in Nall bazaar. The Vegetable market in 
Nall bazaar. . 4 n enclosure in Mody street for the provi- 
sion of the North Fort, constructed in 1S47 at a cost ot 
Rs. 1,655.= 

The slaughter-houses of the city at the same date were, 
if possible, less sanitary than the markets. Situated 

^ This was the iiincription on (he wall of the market. fHonihay 
Courier, November It was known as the Green .Market 

or Duncan Market, 

^ Micliaei, 4S5* 

* Bombay Gazetteer Materials, Part II, 7^. 

* Bombay Courier of 1 7tli December 1836. Captain Seely vril'niT 
in 1825 (AVonders of Ji/lora) remarked ;— *• The market*, at Bombay 
arc well supplied, and for the most part the articles arc of modern 
.ate price. TJic n«ili are cxcenent, xeg-etablc*? arc abundant and 
g’ood. poultry i^ reared by the rortiipiresc in f,^rcat quantities and 
sold che.ip. The bread is .said by .strang^ers (0 be preferable to 
that made in any other part of India.'* 

^ Tilichael, .i78-.|79, Keport on thcFanitary state of tiie Nfand 
of Bombay, 16C4. p. 24. 

“The Ilrcad Market, .as it was styled, was quite a fcatme of 
Bazaar Gate street. It mijjht have been more appropri.'ucly named 
** Drc.ikfaM Bazar," as here were sold not only bread, but a!! the 
other ordinary requisites of the breakfast tabic, suclj as butter, 
lea, su^.ar and It may be noted that licrc (he dealers in 
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(one in Mandvi and the other at Bori bandar,) the_v 
were of the most antiquated pattern, one of them being 
a mere shed built on stakes below high water-mark, from 
which the blood and offal streamed on to the mud of 
1 he foreshore, where it was left to putrif)' for several hours. 

In 1865 the Municipal Commi.ssioner, Mr. .Arthur Craw- 
ford, set himself to remed}' this condition of affairs. A plot 
of ground was obtained from Government, and a gene- 
ral market, now known as the Arthur Crawford market, 
was erected. The Erskine road and Fort markets were 
also opened in the same year. In 1893 three more mar- 
kets were built to meet the wants of the people living 
in different localities and four othe s were subsequently 
erected, tvhile proper slaughter-houses were erected at 
Bandora outside the limits of the island. At present (1909) 
the city contains 12 municipal markets, the chief of 
which are the .Arthur Crawford market, the Erskine road 
(or Nall Bazaar) market and the Bhuleshwar market. 

The Arthur Crawford market is built upon a triangular 
plot of land, bounded by the Carnac, Paltan and Espla- 
nade roads, and presented by Government to the city in 
1865. The market, which was completely opened in 1S69,' 
consists of three divisions, the green and general market 
with the Superintendent’s office, residence and the clock- 
tower being situated on the nortb-rvest, the godowns, 
purveying-shops and fowl-rooms on the south, and the 


eggs were all Pdrsis. The general price was one pice for two 
eggs, whereas now an egg cannot be had for less than two pice. 
Some of the egg vendors thrived so well that they became men 
of substance. The Bread market Was so close, ill-paved and 
dirty, that the Municipality of the present da}' would not tolerate 
it for a moment. At some distance from it, at Modikhana, was the 
principal market of the Fort. It is now held under one roof; but 
fifty years ago it consisted of a range of low shops in rows, the 
intervening open space being utilized by squatters retailing fish 
and vegetables. Unlike the Bread market, it was clean and uell 
kept. The question of its removal was a vexed one many years 
ago. But the central situation was so very convenient to the 
inhabitants of the Fort that they sent a deputation, myself being 
one of the number, to the Governor appealing against its removal, 
with the result that, through various vicissitudes, the old market 
has stood its ground to this day." (Mr. K. N. Kabraji’s Remini- 
scences in the Times of India, igoi), 

^ The fruit and vegetable section was opened on the i6th 
January 1868 and the beef market in 1869. The reclamation of the 
site, which was very low-lying, was commenced in March 1867, and 
the foundations were begun in July of that }ear. 


ArthurCrav)- 
Jord jiarket. 
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mutton and beef markets on the east. The markets were 
completed at a cost of Rs. 19,49,700 and arc lighted by in’ 
candescent gas. The market contains altogether S8S rent- 
producing compartments, including ag fowl-rooms and 
eS purYeyors’ shops and godowns, out of whicit 765 were 
occupied in 1909. The income of the market from rents 
and fees amounted in 1909 to Rs, 1,04,000. Excluding 
the Superintendent and an assistant, who have duties 
connected with all the markets on the island, the staff 
of the .-Yrthui Crawford market comprises an inspector of 
meat, an inspector, 2 naiks, S peons, labourers, one 
gardener, and six police ramosis (watchmen). There is 
also a general inspector on the market establishment who 
performs multifarious duties under instructions from the 
Superintendent. The market is open from 3-45 a.m. to 

10 p.m., the busy hours in the morning being from 5-30 

to 10, and from 4 to 7-30 in the evening. 

The green and general market is divided into a fruit 
section and vegetable section, the central portion being 
surmounted by a tower, 120 feet high, containing a clock 
which is illuminated at night. The fruit section is in the 
masonry wing and contains 171 stalls, 1 the larger number 
of which are reserved for fruit and tlie rest for flowers, 
pan-snpan', lierbs, plantains, lemons and plantain leaves." 
The vegetable section is in the iron wing and contain.^ 
401 stalls, some of which are regular woodwork shops 
running the wliole length of the building. Here are sold 
vegetables of all kinds, flour, grain, bread, butter, oilman- 
stores, Indian and English biscuits, confectionery, spices, 
groceries, tobacco, sug.ar, mola.sses, dates, stationery, 
cutlery, hosiery, bools, shoes and fancy goods. An orna- 
mental drinking fountain, designed by Mr. J. Lockwood 
Kipling and presented by (ho late Mr. Cowasjl Jehaiigir 
Readymoney, stands in tlic angle of tlic two wings. 

Tlie mutton and beef markets are situated on the 
otlier side of the central garden, and are divided into throe 
sections ; — the Itfiindi or head bazaar, the fish and mutton 
market anti the beef market. The mutton is broug'lit 

' Some of the .stalls .-irc of .stone, some of wood. In the latter 

Sliehcs and iron rails arc provided for the display of fruit. 

Of tliese one is reserved .is .i Hindu Ica-sliop, two or three are 
K*t to shrofTs, and a few to su'cctmcal scHcr.s. 
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from Banclora'; the fish section contains i ig stalls, more 
than half of which are reserved for the sale of Indian 
salted fish. The stalls are in four rows, and are made 
of masonry covered with Yorkshire flagging. The market 
has accommodation for 250 fishmongers, and has an 
eating-house and shrolT’s shop attached to it.' The right 
of occupying the fish area is farmed out every year. 
The beef market, which is an iron-building in the form of 
a cross, contains 84 iron stalls. 

The fowl-sheds to the south of the vegetable and fruit 
sections number 26, of which 6 are reserved for the sale 
of imported animals and birds, and the remainder for 
poultry. Three of the fowl-sheds are generally used by 
the purveyors of tlie markets. The godowns likewise 
number 26, out of which 2 are reserve J for the use of the 
market department. .At the western end is a covered 
weighing-shed, where consignments are first tested before 


^ Cattle destined for tlie me.al-supply of the city are procured 
from all parts of the Presidency and collected in the fair-ground 
of the slaughter-houses at ISandora for examination. Forty-eight 
hours are allowed to elapse before inspection, when the healthy 
animals are transferred to the stock-yard and thence, after a 
further careful inspection, to the slaughter-houses. The slaugh- 
tering is usually perlomied late in the afternoon, and by 9 or 10 
p.m. the carc.asses are cleaned and dressed. Occasionally as 
many as 150 head of cattle an.l sheep and goats are killed 

in a day. By 10-30 p.m. the me.at h.as been packed in special 
me.at vans, with a carrying capacity of i i tons e.ach drawn b}' 
heavy dr.aught-bullocks, which cost about Ks. 300 a piece, and 
before midnight the vans (16 beef vans and ig mutton vans) set 
off to Bombay through the Hlaliini woods. The meat arrit'es at 
the markets about 3-30 a. m. and is again inspected before sale. 
When the markets were first opened the meat was brought into 
Bombay by .a special tr.nin, in which the beef va''S were separat- 
ed from tiic mutton-vans by three carriages for coolies, but 
this system was found inconvenient and the bullock-vans were 
substituted. The Municipality in 1903 purchased a motor-van 
'vhich proved tolerably successful, and added a second in 1907. 
The former can contain about 250 c.arcasses,. and the trailers 
.attached to the latter .about 160 apiece. 

- The fish Supply' is almost entirely a local monopoly. A certain 
rpiantity conies from D.anda, Varsova, Ba.ssein, Virar, Bhayndar, 
Bandura .and Kurla in the Th.ana District, and during the mon- 
soon a good deal is railed down in ice from Bulsar and Billimora 
in Gujarat. Otherw sc. and during the fair season, the fisliing- 
castes of Bombay supply all the fish for the market, after landing 
their haul at Colaba, Cliaupali, Mazagon, Matung.a, V’arli, Sion 
and M.ahim. 
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hcinjj distributed to the stalls for retail sale.' The eiidn. 
sure is laid out as a g^irdeii with a handsome foimsaiji in 
the centre. 


Othet Mufi.' 
cifal Mi7}- 
kets* 


The JJhuIeshwar itiarhct is built upon the site of an old 
priealc market for fruit and vej^eiablcs, which was burnt 
down in iS6S, It comprises 164 stalls reserued cxclusirelv 
lor the sale of fruit and vej^etablcs, and is supervised by 
an inspector, who is also in charge of the I'ort niul Colaba 
markets. The staff consists of a sub-inspector, 2 peons 
and 3 labourers. The stall-holders are chiefly Hindus, 
with a sprinkliiiff of Muhammadans, while from 40 to fie 
vegetable sellers are allowed to si]uat daily in the market 
:it a fee of 2 annas per seat per diem. The \’all Bazaar 
or Ifrskinc road market was opened in 1.S67 and eiilargai 
in 1887. if is divided into {a) tlie old fruit and vegetablo 
market, (i) ilic new frnil and vegetable section, (c) the 


mutton market tmd (it) the fish market. The fish market, 
which is ill charge of .1 fsli contractor,' contains an lee 
and aer-ited water shop, a shop for the sale of coimtry-.salt, 
and places for shrofis to do business. This market caters 
for the poorer classes, and is supervised by an inspector, 
who i.s also in charge of the I'oras' road and Pedder 
markets, a siib-iiispcctor, 7 peons and 17 labourers, The 
1‘ort market, constructed in 1867, contains two section', 
one for fruit and vegetables and the other for fisli and 
mutton, and i.s provided with 2 peons, f raniosi and 
3 Iiibourcrs. The Colaba market comprises two similar 
sections, and is in charge of 2 peons and 3 labourer.', 
working under the Bhuleslnv.ar market inspector. The 
other markets arc the Pedder market, which contains 
a pork section ; the Forns ro.ad market, which .'ells 
fruit, vegetables and mutton ; the pork market at Sonapur, 
w iich also contains a slaughter-house, and is patronised 
chiefly by N.ative Christians and Chinese; the DeLisIe road 


Theproduce arrive .-it (he markel in the alien, oo„. 

man wit), ihe .50^6^" T‘- i ’’"‘'"'ess of 

Its. y.ooQ are Paid pvprv , that between Ks. 6,000 anti 

The scale-man is l-no»-rm of dO'".? tl'is work, 

country, who has no atrent m cultivator up- 

l>im fof kale , au^on th^dlv of . his produce to 

deducted, is despatched m”" '^‘■okerasre 

with the choicesf Indian Iruits. ’ ^ ’‘cplcte 
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market for the sale of live sheep and goats, brought in 
from the fair ground at Bandora for slaughter in private 
premises;' and the Fergusson road market for the sale 
of vegetables, fish and mutton. Since 1908 the Parbhadevi 
road and Elphinstone road markets have been opened. 

There are, besides the municipal markets, 16 private 
markets" in Bombay which have been licensed under the 
provisions of the Municipal- Act. Of these the Adamji 
Pirbhai market, which has existed for twenty-three years, 
occupies a site once covered by the buildings cf the Indo- 
British Institute. It is situated in Lohar Chal street and 
comprises a fish market, capable of accommodating about 
60 fisher-people who are charged 3 p:ce per basket twice a 
day, and a vegetable market containing 52 stalls, the 
daily rents of which vary from is to 4 annas. Part of 
the ground-floor of a building facing the market is let out 
for mutton stalls, for which a daily charge of 2 annas per 
stall is made. The ground-floors of most of the buildings 
surrounding the market are let out as shops, godowns and 
dwellings. The owner of this market is Sir Adamji 
Pirbhai, Kt., who devotes the income of 'the market to 
defraying the expenses of the Adamji Pirbhai sanitarium 
at the corner of Charni road. The Chira Bazaar market 
in Girgaum road, which is the joint property of four 
Muhammadan brothers, contains 16 mutton stalls, 24 
vegetable stalls, and room for 32 fish-sellers. There are 
also 6 shops facing the public road outside. The rents 
charged for the sale of mutton, vegetables and fish are 
respectively 2j annas per stall per diem, 2 annas 
per stall, and i to li annas per basket twice a day. 
The Don Tar market, situated at the corner of Jackaria 
Masjid street and ist Chinchbunder road, has been in 
existence for 45 years, and comprises 8 mutton stalls, 
2 mincing stalls, 10 vegetable stalls, and S outside shops. 
The Umarkhadi market in the street of the same name 
contains 12 mutton stalls, 30 vegetable stalls, and 12 out- 
side shops for the sale of cocoa-nuts, supari, groceries, etc. ; 

The dealers, who rent the pens in this market, are known as 
Phadkaris. 

This does not include 5 cloth markets, the chief of which are 
Mangaldas NathubhaPs market near the Jama Masjid, the Mulji 
Jetha market, and a new market near Ramwadi, Kalbadevi read. 


Private 

Markets, 
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Init owing lo llie fact that the property is in the hands 
of the Receiver, Higli Court, most of these stalls are 
vacant. The Khetwadi main road market, situated at 
the corner of Khet wadi main road and tstlVsiwadastrcet 
and built in iSy^j, contains a .small number of vegetable 
tind mutton stalls, which arc let out to the butcher attach- 
ed to tlie market for Rs. 3 per diem : wliilc the Byculia 
marltct (also called the Guzri Bazaar), whicli wtis built in 
1S59, is devoted to the sale of mutton, vegetables and 
fruit and contains about a dozen stalls, which fetch from 
a annas to Rs. 1/4 a da}’. rV certain amount of lish is also 
sold here in the morning. Otlier private markets are the 
Haines road or Agripada market, built 10.1873 for the 
sale of mutton, fi.sh, and vegetable ; the Tank Bandar 
market ; the Parcl road fruit and vegetable market, known 
locally as Dhondi Mclicr’s market, which charges one plcc 
per basket, bundle or bag of each commodity introduced 
for sale; tlie Parcl Clial market at Lalwadi, fornicdy 
owned by Mr. Fazulbhoy X’isram, C.I.H., for the sale of 
mutton, fish and vegetables ; the Bhoiwuda market, 
which has been in existence for nearly half a century; 
the Pare! village market, in which the rates for stalls 
vary from Rs. 4 to Rs, 6 per piensem according to the 
character of the commodity sold ; the Upper Mahini 
market in Mahim Bazaar road, the Dadar market, which 
is let by the owner on contract for Rs, 10/4 per diem ; and 
the adala market which is a mere shed, in whicli 
squatters pay a daily fee of ^ an anna per seat for the 
night to sell vegetables and fish. It also contains a 
mutton shop. 

rile letting of stalls in the Municipal markets rests 
with the Superintendent of Markets subject in certain 
cases to the sanction of the Municipal Commissioner. 
The principal market day in Bombay is Sunday, when the 
mills and offices are closed, and people are therefore free 
to make their purchases for the week. Articles of a 
perishable nature are exposed for sale as long as they 
remain in good condition, after which the stall holders 
usually dispose of them lo hawkers, who sell them cheap 
m the streets of the city. Any quantih- not disposed of in 
this manner is thiown away. Fruit and veget.able growers 
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up-country cither consign their produce to Bombay ' for 
sale on commission or sell the right of removal to Bombay 
merchants who make their own arrangements for tran- 
sport. .Meat and fish, unfit for consumption, are seized 
.and dcstroved under the provisions of the Municipal 
.-\ct. The stall-holders and the butchers in all the 


’ Tlic rruil .nici vegetable supply of Bombay is drawn from a 
wide arta. Xagpiir, Poona and Alimadnagar supply oranges and 
sweet limes ; Poona, N’asik, Karachi, Quetta ai.d Kabul supply 
grapes between August and February •, while apples are sent 
liomVarsova between June and August, from Kashmir between 
September and .March, irom Bangalore between July and August 
and from Colombo and Kabul between Marth and July. Excellent 
apples are obtainable from Kulu, but tlic trade is hampered by 
heavy railw.ay rates ; while small consignments of American and 
.Australian apples arc sometimes seen, whicli sell for as much as 
Its. 4 anil Rs. 5 per dozen. Pinc-ai plus come from Cliatil, Billimoria 
llarnai, Goa and Singapore, throughont the year, while custard 
apples arc grown partly in the city and .arc partly obtained from 
Poona, .Aurangab.ad and Sur.at between September and Novem- 
ber. Plantains, yellow, green and red, are imported in thous.ards 
from Bassein, Surat and the local oarts and gardens ; peaches 
are furnished between July and October by Pnnchgani, Mababa- 
leshw.ar, Poona, Karachi, Quetta and Peshawar ; while between 
February and June there is an enormous impoi t cf figsfrom the 
Deccan. The strawberries of Mahabalesliwar, which are obtain 
able botwocii February and M.ay, have earned a we!I-deser\cd 
reputation, and occasionally one may purchase c.vecllent consign- 
ments of mangosleens from tlie Str.aits. Pc -haps the most popular 
fruit is the mango, particularly those grown in Bombay itself. 
The rf /'/100s (.Mfonso) variety comes from the gardens of the city 
and from Katnagiri between March and June, while the Pairi 
(Pereira) variety is imported from Thana, Bankot, Surat, 
B.ang.alorc and .Madras, the Thana. B.ankot .and Surat consign- 
ments appearing in Mnreh-J line, and the rest between June and 
■AuguM. The melons of Kabul command a large sale, as also do 
the water-melons of the Presidency. 

The Bombay Presidency supplies most cf the vegetables sold 
daily in the markets, but a considerable quantity comes from 
more distant places. Pot.atoes, for example, are sent from Ihc 
Nilgiiis ill Scptcmber-Novcmbcr, from Australia in August 
December, from Maliablesliwar in November-February, from Poona 
in September December, from C.awnpore in December-Marrh, from 
Gujarat in April and May, and from Karachi in Dccember- 
Febriiary. C-ibbages, beans and peas for the city’s consumplion 
•are grown ehiefly in the Decc.iii and Gujarat, but a ccriain 
quantity of cabbages arc r.allcd from Bengal and of peas from the 
United Provincc.s. Onions are sent from Poona, Nasik, Thana, .and 
Khandeih, as also arc cucumbers, cauliflowers, and pumpkins ; 
while purely Indian vegetables like Wearfj and Ar/n/n/ are either 
locally grown or imported from neighbeuring districts. 

Flowers are a feature of the Arlbur Crawford market. Poon.t 
and the Deccan siipplv most of the roses and other flowers that 
appeal most to the western eye, while such flow'crs as the Hindu 
prcfer.s, the jasmine, the champak, and the sweet-smelling 
creo)Jers, arc supplied by Bombay and the places in the immediate 
vicinity. 
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iMimiclpal market';, tlic /VW /wm and tlic Knmntsts ol 
ilie Dc Lisle road skeep market and the butchers in all 
private nwrkets arc licensed under this Act. Other dealers 
iiieliidin'r fovvl-dcalcr.s ' and .sqiialtcr.s, arc under the 
juri.'-diction of ilie fi.sh-cnntractors. The rentals of stalls 
in all markets, except the DeLi.sIc road and Fort 
markets and the pork-.stalls and fotvi-ronms. are payable 
ciuartcrly. 'I'lic lennnt.s- of the fott-1-rocmi.s pay a monthly 
rent ; the pork-stall holdcr.s pay annually ; .and all stall- 
holders in the two markets above-mentioned pay half- 
yearly. Statuiard wcylits and measures arc preserved 
ill the olllce of the Superintendent of Jlarkels', and 
provision has been made for the coniparison, verification 
tind stampinf^ of all wcip'bts' and tnea.siircs ti.scd in the 
immiciprd market.s. 


The oldest public gardens in Bombay are the Victoria 
Garden.s, which in iSCi were laid oiiton the Itlounl L'statc, 
Maaagon (now included in Byculla), and .stocked with 
plants from the garden of the Agri- Horticultural Society 
of Western India at Sewri. The latter society was 
formed in 1S50 under the aii.spico.s of Sir Sidney Deckwithi 
then Commaiidcr-in. Chief tint! Acting Governor of the 
Bombay Presidency, with the object of encouraging 
agriculture and horticulture in Western India.’ In iSyj 
Ilic Society acquired land at Sewri. wliich was laid out 
as a garden by Colonel Dickin.son and Dr. Heddic, 
assi.sled by an ex'pert European gardener, and was, after 
the grant of further arca.s in 1837 and 1S40, finally estab- 
lished in 1S42 by Dr. Biiist and Dr. Giraud, the former 
carrying out the general arrangement of the land, and the 
latter organizing the bot.anical section. The Sewri garden 


Of the poultry sold in Bombay, tlie fou’K and cbickcns arc 
mostly imported from Kolaba, Tli.-i'n.-,, K.-itnagiri, Gujarat, Nasik 
,-ind Hydor.ibad ; ducks come from Bassein, Go.n and the Kaveri 
district of tlic jllndra<« Presidency or arc locally purCha^'Cdj 
1 ^limadrtbacl .supply pigeons j 

while UrUeys and guinea-fowls are procured from Alimadabad, 
Jubbulpore and Allahabad. Game birds, such ns teal, quailf 
snjpcandwi i duck are procured from Thana and neighbouring 
districts ; -Wild p.irtrid.ircs are brougriit down from the Decc.-m 
uiirmg (he Open season^ 

isss issi" 
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w.i-s maintained until 1S62, when its plants were transferred 
to the Victoria Gardens, the charge and direction of which 
were vested in the Agri-Horticullural Society until 1S73, 
when the Society ceased to exist. Since that date the 
Victoria Gardens have belonged to the Municipal Cor- 
poration, while the old Sewri garden has since 1S63 been 
used as a Curope.in cemetery. Tlie \nctoria Gardens com- 
prise about 50 acres, cost Rs. 74,000 annually in mainten- 
ance, and produce an annual income of about Rs. 9,000. 

The annual number of visitors is estimated at nearly 
1,700,000.' 

Other gardens in charge of the Municipality are the 
lilphinstone Circle g.arden, laid out in iSbg, covering 
i2,ob‘i square yards and costing annually more than 
Rs, 1,600; the FalUland road garden, laid out in 1S70, 
covering 3,005 square yards and costing annually Rs. 420; 
and the Northbrook Garden in Grant road, which was 
laid out in 1S74 in honour of the visit of the Viceroy, 

Lord Northbrook. This garden covers 12,085 square 
yards, was laid out at a cost of nearly Rs. 21,000 and 
annually costs about Rs. 1,500 for upkeep. The Sir 
Cowa.sji Jehangir garden at Mori road, .Mahim. was made 
in 1S7G, comprises 5, 272 square yards and is maintained 
at an annual cost of Rs 628 ; and much the same cost is 
incurred on .account of the Bazaar Gate garden in Hornby 
road, measuring 3,672 square yards, which was handed 
over by Government to the Municipalitj' in iSSi. Dick’s 
Tank garden, which covers 2,740 square yards on the 
Parcl road, was formed in 1S84, and the gardens on 
Ridge road, Malabar Hill, comprising 52,675 square 
yards, in 1SS5, the approximate annual expenditure on 
them being respectively Rs. 400 and Rs. 700. 

" The English have only a burying place called Mend- Buri.-il 
ham's Point, from the first man's name there interred, Ground^,, 
where are some few tombs th.at m.-ike a pretty show at 
entering the haven ”. This remark, made by Dr. Fr^’tr 
tite earliest reference to burial grounds in Bom- 
bay island : and the ground so mentioned, together with a 

’ t'or further information, See Victoria Gardens, under Places 
.tnd O'.ijccts of Interest. 
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narrow strip outside St. Thomas’ Cathedral,' were llie only 
English cemeteries in Bombay until 1760, when Govern* 
nient decided on strategic considerations to demolish all 
the buildings and tombs at Mendham’s I'oint, and open .i 
new cemetery at Sonapur (on the present Queen's road), 
The actual site of jMondham’.s Point was the area now 
occupied by a portion of the Sailor’s Home and the Cres- 
cent, and extended as far as the junction of the presen; 
Wodehouse and Colaba causeway roads." Apparently 
only Protestants had the right of burying tbeir dead here, 
the Roman Catholic burial ground being within the limit', 
of the town until 1740, when the Roman Calholic BRhop 
obtained by exchange a site outside the town w.'ills ■ 
Other communities in these early daj's had their own site* 
for the disposal of the dead, notably the Banias from Diu 
whom Gerald .A ungicr permitted in 1677 to burn their dead, 
presumably on the shore of Back Bay, the Par.sis whoso first 
tower of silence was built on Malabar hill in about 1672, and 
the .Muhammachin.s, whose ancient burial-ground may still 
bo soon on Queen's ro.ad adjoining the Sonapur cemetery. 

By 1760 the buildings outside the Apollo Gate had be- 
come dangerous as affording possible cover to an enemy, 
and the principal engineer, in his setirch for a more suit- 
able spot tor the disposal of the European dead, discovered 
in .Sonapur " a cocoanut garden near the water-side at the 
nether end of the Moormen’s {i.e. Miiliammndans) ok! 
burying ground,” which was .shortly afterwards walled in 
by order of Government, and was from 1763 until 18G7, 
uiiliecd as the Europe.an cemetery.' Burials in St. Thomas 
church and yard ceased entirely in September 1760. Adjoin- 
ing the Sonapur cemetery were the Portuguese cemeteries 
“which bad been in use for centuries;” the Hindu burning- 


ground and . a burial-tfiound for low-cnslc Hindus, while 

* A piece ol i.vnd in Mnniie I.incs, now covered wiiti building*, 
w.is rit*o ii*C(l ."Is a ccmelery umil i-Sj. 

" Mans bone* were ihscovorc<l .si llic lime of diijeimr ti c 
fomidalinni of liie S.i, Inis’ Home. D.a Cmilia. Orb'ln of linmhay. 
aas. 1 be Inrebiy was atso c-illeil .tteridip’s I'oinf. /Iticl, 

- Itomliay Town and Is), ami. .Malcrials, P.irl HI, ;;g,. 

Till- sciirrilnns aiiibnr of ■■ 7//c nf th,! //o/ " ul.n 

w.a* r.-.sl,l,.„t in li.-niKay in 1S.4. g-ives an illnsIratioiT.if Ibe Snn.npnr 
.yawii'ry v.incb w;.s al (ba( ti„„. *(Uid ■■ I'.adrc niirrov,*’ 
l!iiri-ows!.f,n;rt|„. ramc of (|„. g-arrison cbaylH,, .-f 
be . daj,, I.i t!i,. i„n..,t ,v.is d.isi'd m.ire ihm, rq.ou- jvr*C' • 
1. 1 \’ 1 Jj'jr t'lJ tn Sc»jT|nrr, * 
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it was a common practice to uge the foreshore of Back Bay 
for theinterment of the carcases of cattle and other carrion.* 
It can well be imagined therefore that by 1855 the juxta- 
position and constant use of these cemeteries had given rise 
to serious complaints both from the public and the municipal 
authorities, who declared that the high mortality of 
the Girgaum section at seasons when cholera was epidemic 
was primarily due to the miasmata wafted from the cemete- 
ries and mortuaries on the Back Bay foreshore.** Other 
.parts of the city were hardly more sanitary ; for in addition 
to the general and highly dangerous practice in vogue 
.among Brahmans, and other high-class Hindus of burying 
the corpses of still-born or newly-born children in 
the courtyards or under the bathing-places of their own 
dwellings, there were by 1S55 at least seventy different 
places of interment situated in the very heart of the more 
populous quarters. 

In the hope of remedying these evils, the Board of 
Conservancy requested the Senior Magistrate of Police 
in 1S54 to draft a Bill prohibiting burial in the congested 
parts of the town ; and in 1855, under the directions of 
Government, he issued orders for the total and immediate 
discontinuance of all interments in the sands of Back 
Bay. These steps were followed in 1863 by the appoint- 
ment of a Burial Commission, which two years later 
submitted a comprehensive scheme for the concentration of 
all cemeteries at or near Matunga. The project, including 
the constructional cost of Towers of Silence and the provi- 
sion of railway communication was estimated to require an 
expenditure of 47^ lakhs. The cost involved being prohibi- 
tive, it was reserved for the Municipal Commissioner, Mr. 
Crawford, in 1865 to make the best arrangements he could 
for the closing of old cemeteries and the opening of new 
grounds. His first step was to obtain from Mr. Bomanji 
Framji Cama the old Agri-Horticullural Society’s Garden 
at Sewri, which Mr. Cama had purchased in 1866, and to lay 
it out as a cemetery for Europeans of the Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Scotch Presbyterian churches. The 
land, which measured 52,000 square yards, was formally 
consecrated and opened in March, 1867, from which d ate 

^ Uotncjay City Census Report, 1881. 

' Dr. Leith’s Mortuary Report for 1854. 

3-5 
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the old Christian cemeterics in Sonapur, Marine Line.v ' anJ 
Girg’aum were finally closed. For the Native Christians ami 
Portug'uese communities a new site was purchased at 
Matunga for Rs. 8,000 in 1866 ; the old Colaba cemeter)-, 
which had been in use since iSj 6, was closed in 187;; 
the American cemeter}' in Grant road, which had been 
opened in 1S13, was relinquished about the same date in 
favour of a new site at .Antop hill ; and new ccmeteric' 
were opened at Matunga, on land granted for the purpow 
by Government, for the iJrahma Samaj, the Armenians, 
low-caste Hindus, and a section of the Jewish Community. 
The gmnerai condition of Hindu cemeteries and burning- 
ghats was also improved, as the result of a meeting of 
the Hindu Justices of the Peace convened in 1S71 ; the 
-Muhammadans were induced to wall in their cemetery 

at Back Bay in the same year ; and in 1S75 the sy.slcni 

of burying the Hindu dead by contract in the comeUry on 
the Flats wa.« finally abolished. Tims by 1S81 the elTort>’ 
of the Municipality had resulted in most of the old .and 
insanitary graveyards being closed and in 19 registered 
burning-grounds and 40 registered burial-grounds being 
opened at suitable distances from the city proper. 

Since tliat date a large plot of land at Tank bandar hu' 
been allocated (in 1S97J to the Sunni Muhammadans ; the 
BciiC'lsrael were gnanted a burial-ground at Mount road, 
Mazagon, In the same year ; :ind in 1903-04 two new 
cemeteries were opened in Narelwadi at tiic junction of the 
Mount and Victoria road.s for the use of the Ismaili Momin 
and Datidi Bohr.acomnuinitics. In 1905-0G two more ceme- 
teries were providcd.onc at .Antop hill for the Babi commuii' 
ity, and the other at Haines road for the Dhed caste. At 


tlie prc.sent date there are 73 burning and burial-grotiads 
in u.sc in ilic island, of which 31 arc used by Hindus, 25 by 
Muhammadans, 9 by Chrisiians, 3 by Jews, 2 by Chino-.e, 
I byjapane.se, and 2 (Towers of Silence) by Parsis. 

Tun Bomuav Port Tni-sr. 


up to 1SO3 .all public duties connected with the m.an.'ige- 
ment ot the liarboiir aiul its pilotage were divided among 

ilif rriiicirry was closeil i-iiSja,' l,„t 


t.imily v.(iitu wer*- ntloweJ 
v.ai in in,- frnm iS.-oto ib;^. 


lli.i; (i;,:,' 


. --- fi'iir Inirial* in 
.Ma(iit<i;!i ccmel.'rv 
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several departments and offices of Government.' Tlie 
Government Secretariat in both the Public Works and 
iSIarine departments, the office of the Superintendent ot 
Marine, the Master Attendant, the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms and the Chief iMagistrate, all played a part in the 
control of the port and its shipping, the official most 
directly concerned being the Master Attendant, who 
collected the port-dues, leviable under Act XXXI of 1S57, 
and who, originally an officer ot the Government Dock- 
yard under the immediate control of the Naval Commander- 
in-Chief, was subsequent!}' by a Government order of 
June 28th, 1859, made responsible to the Commissioner of 
Customs, was relieved of his duties in the Dockyard, and 
was placed in direct control of the pilot establishment and 
of the collection of shipping-dues. This system continued 
until 1863, when in consequence of the demand by the 
public and by the Chamber of Commerce for the better 
lighting of the harbour and for increased efficiency in the 
pilot-service, a Harbour and Pilotage Board, composed of 
five members, was created, which, placed in sole control 
of the Port and Pilotage funds, was empowered to place 
buoys and beacons in the harbour, to erect buildings, 
light-houses, etc., in the interests of the port, to employ 
and discharge pilots, and to make regulations for the 
efficient discharge of all duties connected with the port- 
The Master .Attendant was appointed chief executive 
officer for carrying out the regulations of the Board. The 
Board remained in existence until the date of the forma- 
tion of the Port Trust, which superseded it ; and although 
it evinced considerable zeal in the improvement of the 
navigation of the harbour, it was throughout the whole 


^ Sir Bartle Frere's speech at the laying of the corner-stone of 
Kennery Lighthouse on the igth January 1S67. (Report of llie 
Harbour and Pilotage Board, 1873). Tlie Times of India of the 
eend May, 1841 , mentions a Dock Committee, which held tveekly 
meetings to discuss the affairs of the port and the issue of the 
same paper for the 3rd Januar}-, 1S46, mentions a Committee 
appointed to frame Port regulations. 

■ - The first members of the Board were Mr. George Inveraritv, 
Commissioner of Customs, as President, Captain Young, Indian 
Navy, as Vice-President, Mr H. Forman, merch nt ; Mr. A. 
Gbmpert, elected by the Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. A. 
Grant, selected by Lloyd’s Agents in Bombay. In tS66 the 
Executive Engineer to the Municipality was added as an e.xtra 
ifiember to the Board. 
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period seriously handicapped by lack of funds. It com- 
menced work in 1864 tvUh no balance to its credit, in- 
asmuch as a sum of 1*3 lakhs .standing to the credit of 
the Port Fund at that date was appropriated by Govern- 
ment for the Mod}’ Bay reclamation, while the only 
property vested in it by the Government regulation con- 
sisted of the light-houses at Colaba and Dolphin Rock, 
two light- vessels, nine pilot-boats, a conservator’s boat, 
three signal-stations at Colaba, Centre hill and the Castle, 
and a boat-shed. In spite of these drawbacks, however, 
the Board contrived to extend the Mazagon pier, to 
improve the Apollo pier by segregating the cotton-traffic 
and constructing a foot-path for pedestrians, to mark the 
shoals in the harbour, to supply pilot-schooners, and to 
purchase in England a first-class life-boat and rocket 
life-saving apparatus. They' also erected the Kennery 
light-house, which absorbed nearly two lakhs out of the 
8A lakhs, expended upon harbour improvements. The 
total receipts of the Board for the nine years ending 
1S71-73 amounted to 36.J lakhs and the e.xpenditure for 
the same period to 38 lakhs, the receipts being chiefly 
port dues, measuring fees, salvage proceeds and pilotage 
funds ; and in connection witli this deficit the Board 
wrote to Government in 1872, urging the latter very 
strongly to grant the Board certain further sources of 
income, which were at that date appropriated to the 
revenue autiioritie.s. Government however were unable 
to comply with the Board’s request; and it is conceivable, 
therefore, that further improvements in the administration 
of the port would have been indefinitely postponed, or 
would have at least proceeded very slowly, had not 
external circumstances impressed upon Government the 
need of a properly constituted and suitably financed Pori 
Tru.st. 

The decision to constitute a Board of Trustees for the 
administration of the affairs of the Port of Bombay origi- 
nated in the apprehension on the part of the Bombay 
Government that trade-interests were seriously endangered 
by the possession by private companies of a monopoly of 
the landing and shipping facilities of the port. This 
apprehension was particularly felt in the case of the 
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Elphinstone Land and Press Company, so named after 
Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, which was origin- 
ally formed in 1S5S for the reclamation of the foreshore, 
the construction of godowns for merchandize and the 
erection of a cotton-press. The compan}' commenced 
operations by taking over a lease for 990 years of a piece 
of waste ground at Naoroji hill, subsequently known as 
the Elphinstone bandar, the frontage of which was on the 
line of road now called Clive street : and it subsequently 
acquired two adjoining properties to the south of Elphin- 
stone bandar, known as the Clare and Carnac bandars, 
the frontage of which, situated about halfway between 
Frere and Argyle roads, extended southwards as far as 
the present Carnac Bridge road. In 1862 the company 
entered into an agreement with Government to provide 
upwards of one hundred acres for the terminus of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway and other purposes, 
receiving in return the right to reclaim from the sea for 
their own advantage an area of 250 acres, fronting the pro- 
perties they had previously acquired. By 1871 more than 
seven million cubic yards of material had been deposited, 
a land and dock estate had been laid out, comprising for 
the land estate more than one hundred acres of building- 
plots, nine miles of roads, and ten miles of drains ; and 
for the dock-estate about 71 acres of wharf, about six- 
acres of sheds, two miles of permanent wharf-walling, 
forming two basins and one bandar at which there was 
six feet of water at extreme low-water spring-tides, and 
about one and a half miles of temporary walling. 

From the commercial point of view the bargain of 
1862 appeared prima facie very favourable to Gov- 
ernment. They conceded what to them, in its natural 
state, was quite valueless, and in return obtained property 
estimated to have cost more than Rs. 50,00,000 to reclaim, 
which they were bound to provide for the railway. Yet 
politically the bargain was a mistake ; for the cempany 
secured a monopoly of the harbour-frontage opposite that 
point in the native town where the country-trade had for 
years centred, and, owing to the proximil)’ of the railway 
terminus, were also in a position to subject a large portion 
of the trade of the port to wharfage and other dues. Shortly 
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after the contract liad been signed the outbreak of, the Ameri- 
can war and the consequent stimulus afforded to the cotton- 
industry ushered in an unexampled era of prosperity for 
Bombay. The company, which was under the management 
of Messrs, Nicol and Co., an enterprising local firm, set to 
work with their able engineer, Mr. Ormiston, to cany out 
their contract, and up to 1865 displayed an almost feverish 
vigour in the prosecution of the work. Gangs oi Chinese 
labourers were imported, a fleet of barges was constructed 
on the most approved principles to bring earth from the 
other side of the harbour, and a regular service of trains 
was established to bring in material from Kurla in Salsette. 
Everything was done that a combination of capital, 
skill and energy could effect. In the meanwhile the 
speculation mania rose to its height, shares in companies 
of all kinds commanded ridiculously high prices, and, in 
common with those of the wildest schemes, the shares of 
this bona fide company reached quite a fabulous premium, 
— at one time as high as Rs. 1,80,000. The time of pro- 
sperity was not of long duration, and the'hour of humili- 
ation was at hand. Consequent mainly upon the cessation 
of the American war, and partly upon the extent to which 
insane speculation had been carried, the whole trade of 
Bombay temporarily collapsed and commercial ruin became 
general. The property of the Elphinstone Company.did not 
escape the general depreciation, and its shares fell to 50 per 
cent, discount. Meanwhile the Company had almost com- 
pleted their agreement with Government ; .and out of a sub- 
scribed capital of Rs. 2,16,00,000, a sum of Rs. 1,28,00,000 
had at this date been paid up and nearly all expended. In 
the state of afiairs, which characterized the year 1866-67, the 
company considered it impossible to call in the remainder 
of the subscribed capital ; and, being in considerable difli- 
culties. they applied to Government for assistance, which 
ultimately resulted in the loan to them of Rs. 10,00,000. 

■At this juncture, the Government of Sir Seymour Fitx- 
Gerald (1S67) strongly urged upon the Government of India 
the advisability of buying oul the company, and of placing 
the administration of the harbour foreshore, thus regained, 
in the hands of a public trust. After a correspondence 
extending over two years, the Secretary of St.afc in June 
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1S69 sanctioned the proposals of the Local Government, 
which inicr alia provided (i) that the Elphinstone property 
should be acquired and, togfether with the whole of 
the foreshore of Bombay harbour, within limits defined 
by the Bombay Government and so far as it was the 
property of Government, and all wharves, the property 
of Government within the same limits, excluding ain 
portion required for public administrative purposes, should 
be made over for administration to a Board of Manage- 
ment constituted under a legislative enactment ; {2) that 
the Board thus constituted should be debited with the 
whole sum paid lo the Elphinstone Compaii)' and the costs 
of the transfer, with a capital sum representing twent)’ 
years’ purchase of all existing income, then derived by 
Government from the whole property, and thirdly with the 
whole outlay incurred bj' Government from the year 1S15 
in the reclamation of land made over to the Board 
or for wharves or other conveniences, so made over, from 
which income was not obtained ; (3) that the Board should 
be vested with the right of levying wharfage and other 
fees and dues and of receiving rents on all the property 
made over to them ; {4) that the Board should paj 
interest to Government at 4^ per cent, per annum on the 
capital debt ; and (5) that the Board should be authorized 
and required to levy such rates on shipping entering 
the port and on goods landed or shipped, as should, in 
addition to the wharfage rates, fees, rents and the other 
income of the Board, after paying all necessary charges, 
suffice to supply the sum due to Government for interest 
on the debt and for its liquidation in a term of years. 

On receipt of these orders. Government entered into 
negotiation for the purchase of the Elphinstone Company’s 
rights. The market-price of the shares which, following 
the collapse of 1S65, had fallen to Rs. 505, had n vived 
considerably, and in February i86g, was quoted at Rs. Sio, 
which subsequently rose to Rs. 920 and again to 
Rs. 1,030 per share. In July 1869, it was finall}’ agreed 
to purchase the Compan)'’s rights at the par value of 
the paid-up capital; the Compan}’ went into voluntary 
liquidation ; and an Act fNcf- V of 1S70) was passed 
by the Government of India empowering the liquidators 
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to transfer tlie property to flic Secretary of State in 
consideration of the payment of the purchase-money in 
4 per cent. Government of India stock, such stock to 
be i-ssued and calculated at Rs, too for every Rs. 93 of 
the purchase-money. On these terms, the CompanyV 
property' was taken over by Government on the30tli April, 
1S70, and the price amounted altogether to nearly rSo 
lakhs, including 13 lakhs previously advanced by Govern- 
ment. The stock i.ssued was treated as an addition 
to the Government of India 4 per cent, loan of the 
i.sl May 1865, and was subsequently converted into pro- 
missory notes of that loan. In October 1S70, in further- 
ance of the proposal for the formation of a Board of 
Trustees, and in order to provide funds for the payment of 
interest on the debt created by purchase of the Elphin- 
stone property, an Act was passed* by tlie Bomba) 
Legislative Council authorizing the levy of wharfage and 
other fees for landing and shipping goods at the Govern- 
ment bandars, wharves and landing-places. Up to that 
date the Government wharves were used practically free 
of cliarge, rates being levied only for goods not removed 
within the prescribed time. Rate.s became leviable under 
the new Act with effect from the tst March, 1871. 

The Act, constituting the Board of Trustees, was not 

passed until 1S73 ; but in the meantime the whole of the 

property purchased from the company was managed by a 
department of Government on behalf of the Trust from the 
ist May 1870. During this interregnum, some progres*- 
was made in adapting the Elphinstone and Mody Bay 
reclamations to traffic ; but the three years' working re- 
sulted in an aggregate deficit of 6 lakhs, which uas charg- 
ed to the capital debt of the new Board on its formation. 
The Bombay Port Trust Act 1 of 1873 was published on 
the a6th June of that year, and gave legislative effect, with 
certain modifications, to the scheme as sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State in iS6g. It provided for the creation 
of a corporation under the name and style of the Trustee.*, 
of the Port of Bombay, consisting of not less than nine or 
more than twelve persons, of whom not less than one- 
third or more than one-balf should be Government seri’ants, 
and a Chairman, all of whom were to be appointed by. 
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Government.' The Bandar Fees Act V of 1870 was re- 
pealed, and the Board was given power to levy dues at 
rates previously sanctioned by Government on all goods 
passed over their wharves, while the control of pilots and 
the conservancy and lighting of the harbour was taken 
out of the hands of the old Harbour and Pilotage Board 
and vested in the new Trust. The properties vested in the 
Board included the Elphinstonc e.state, the Mody Bay 
reclamation, east of Frere road, the Apollo Bay reclama- 
tion, the Wellington reclamation, the Apollo pier, the 
Tank bandar estate (timber ponds), the Customs bonded 
ware-houses (Customs bandar), the Kasara bandar, the 
saw-mills property, and the whole of the property of the 
Harbour and Pilotage Board, comprising chiefly the light- 
houses on Kennery island, on the Dolphin Rock, and at 
Colaba, the Mazagon pier, the signal-stations, the light- 
ships, pilot-schooners and other craft. 

The total debt of the Port Trust on account of the pro- Reve nor 
perties mentioned above was 220 lakhs, including b lakhs histoiy of 
representing loss on the working of the properties from 
1870 to 1S73. Of the total sum, 212 lakhs bore interest 
payable to Government at 4 per cent for the first ten years 
and at 4.I per cent, thereafter, while 8 lakhs bore no iniercst 
but was repayable to Government. No capit il charge was 
made on account of the properties transferred from the 
Harbour and Pilotage Board. During the earlier years of 
its existence, the Trust was unable to raise from its pro- 
perties sufficient revenue to meet the interest upon the 
debt. The famine years 1S77-78 and 1878-79 brouglit 
immense stores of grain into Bombay for distribution to 
the affected districts, and for the first lime afforded a sur- 
plus ; but for the period from June 1873 to the 31st March 
1879 the accounts showed a total net deficit of 2’36 lakhs. 

This loss of revenue was chiefly due to the competition of 
private ivharf-owners, holding the remainder of the fore- 
shore, chief among whom were Me.ssrs. D. Sassoon & Co., 
who had built a small dock at the Colaba end of the fore- 
.shore, the Colaba Land Company, the Mazagon Land 


^ The first Board, appointed on llie a6tli June 1873, consisted of 
Colonel J,A, Ball.ard C.B., K.E, as Cliairnian, and nine Trustec.s, 
of whom three were Government officials. 
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Company, and the Frere- Land Company. This competi- 
tion, while serving to keep down wharfage rates, gave no 
satisfaction to tlie trade, and was the source of much con- 
fusion and inconvenience, particularly in regard to the 
cotton trade, one portion of which centred in Mazagon and 
the other portion at Colaba. 

To obviate these disabilities, Government in 1879-So 
purchased, on behalf of the Trust, the private foreshore- 
owners' rights (with one or two unimportant exceptions) at 
a total cost of 75 ‘4 lakhs, which was met by the issue of 
4 per cent, debenture bonds, guaranteed by Government 
from Bombay provincial revenues. At the same time the 
Trust was reconstituted by Act VI of 1879. which, while 
authorizing the above purchases, also laid dow'n that the 
Chamber of Commerce should have power to elect five of 
the Trustees, that the remaining seven and the Chairman 
should be nominated as before by Government, and that 
not less than three of the Trustees should be natives of 
India resident in the city of Bombay. Since the year 1880 
the Chairmaii has been a full-time oflicer, devoting himself 
wholly to the business of the Trust : and with the exception 
of a few of the chief appointments, for which the sanction 
of Government is necessarj’, all vacancies in the establish- 
ment are filled up by the Chairman or. the Board. A pro- 
vident fund administered by the Trustees has been estab- 
lished, which provides retiring allowances for the officers 
and servants of the Trust. The Trustees have power to 
lease land for any term not exceeding 50 years, longer 
leases being submitted to Government for sanction ; and 
they have to submit to Government before the commence- 
ment of each year estimates of receipts and expenditure, 
their accounts being audited haIf-}-earIy by Government 
auditors. They have power to enter upon and budget for 
any project estimated to cost less than 2 lakhs ; but more 
costly schemes have to be submitted to Government, 
together with plans and esti.mates for approval. 

Consequent upon the acquisition of a monopoly of fore- 
shore rights in 1879-S0, and the opening of the Prince’s 
Dock on the i.st January 1S80, the financial difficulties of 
the Trustees disappeared ; and a succession of surpluses 
for the nine .rears ending iSSS-8g enabled the Trustees to 
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largely reduce the charges on trade and to dppropriate 
large sums from revenue to meet capital expenditure. In 
1889-90 the completion of the Victoria Dock resulted in a 
slight deficit ; while famine and the outbreak of plague 
gave rise to heavy deficits in 1896-97 and 1897-98. During 
the five years ending 1903-04 the annual average surplus 
was 3^ lakhs. Since f904 there has been an unbroken 
succession of surplus receipts, which amounted annually to 
between 7 and 12 lakhs. This has enabled the Trustees 
to institute sinking funds for the repayment of the whole 
existing debt and to build up a. large revenue-reserve. 
Receipts from the landed estates, obtained partly by pur- 
chase and partly by reclamation, have also steadily 
increased, and, including the rents of warehouses and 
godowns, amounted in 1908-09 to i9’94 ^khs. During 
the whole period from June, 1873' to the 31st March, 1909, 
the aggregate surplus on revenue account has amounted to 
more-that 116 lakhs. The Trustees have also accumulated 
funds aggregating more that 2 lakhs for replacement of 
pilot-vessels and 46i[ lakhs for repayment ofdett, and have 
during the 27 years ending 1908-09 made reductions in the 
charges on trade and shipping amounting to about 24 
crores or li million sterling. 

The following statement shows the annual receipts and 
expenditure in lakhs from 1870-71 to 1908-09 ; — 


Year. 
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43 
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The following table shows the approximate annual 
amount in thousands of rupees received from each main 
source of revenue during the last five years 


{poos omitted.) 
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I, Bnnd.'ir properties 


Cfanagc •• 

, '.38 

Wharfage fees .. *. .. 

5 . 8 s 

Unloading carts 

1,0^ 

Evlra fees 


Railway siding fees . 

\7 

Basin rent; and hard fees -. 

8q 

Niirhl .nod kulidar wwli 

62 

Ground rents .. .. .. 

tOfi£ 

Overside charges 

S' 

Warehouse, shed andgodown 


UncIc.Trcd warehouse charges 

if) 



Revenue from other sources .. 

'St 

Railway siding fees .. 


IJI. Merewethcr dry d.>ck 

MS 

Revenue fnim other sourecs .. 

9,01 

IV. Interest and miscellaneous** 


11 Piince’s and Victoria Docks •• 


V. Port dcp.artmcnt and pilot* 


Dock dues on goods 

^7'54 

.ape.. . 

5*" 

Dock dues on vessels .. •» 

*1^3 

VI. Bcprcciatron and fire insurance 


* Ground and shed reots 


account • 

Sw 



Total Rs. .. 

7J.40 


The history’ of the achievements of the Port Trust 
fatls naturally into four periods. During the first ten 
years, iSyj to 1883, the energies of the Board were 
mainly devoted to prosecuting the works on the 
Elphinstone estate, including the construction of the 
Prince’s Dock, which was opened for traffic on New Years 
day, 18S0. They also completed the Frere road acros*. 
Mody Bay and other roads required for the convenience of 
trade and for the opening-up of building sites ; they erect- 
ed at a cost of 57 lakhs a fine range of permanent shed'- 
for the storage of grain awaiting shipment on the Elphin- 
stone estate, and seven large warehouses adjacent to 
Prince’s Dock for the storage of piece-goods and other 
imports, which cost4’2 lakhs ; the lighthouse on the Sunk 
Rock was erected to replace the Innerlight-ship; a power- 
ful steam-tug was provided at a cost of i ’5 lakhs ; and 
the Trustees’ workshops were transferred at a cost of 
1 '6 lakhs to the north of the Clerk Basin, in order to allow 
room for the Prince’s Dock wharves. The second period 
from 1S83 to 1893, was chiefly remarkable for the con- 
struction of the Victoria Dock and Mcrewetlier Dry Dock, 
which were urgently required for the convenience of a 
much increased trade and shipping ; and besides these 
great works, the Board constructed a fine block of offices 
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for the dock and traffic staff and also for the administra- 
tive staff, and large ranges of warehouses for imports- 
at the Victoria Dock. The filling of the old basin and 
other improvements at the Apollo Bandar were completed 
at a cost of li lakhs ; private property on the foreshore at 
Sewri was purchased for nearly 3^ lakhs, and 3 lakhs were 
also spent on additional cranes and on improvements to 
the channel at Prince’s Dock. No work of great magni- 
tude characterized the third period, 1893-1903 ; but 
66 lakhs were expended on works designed to facilitate 
trade and to develop the property of the Trust. Thus 
improvements to the two wet docks, — notably an 
increase of shed accommodaiion, extension of railway- 
sidings, and the deepening of the entrance-cliannel- - 
swallowed 32 lakhs ; a new wharf was constructed at Tank 
bandar for the benelil of the coast trade ; the Mody Bay 
reclamation was adapted for the storage of bulk-oil ; and 
the construction of the Ballard Pier for the convenience 
of mail-passengers was commenced. In regard to the 
development of the landed estate, the construction ot 
Reay road from Mazagon to Kala Chauki and nume- 
rous cross-roads, the reclamation of several swampy areas 
the construction of roads on the Apollo reclamation and 
Sassoon Dock estates, and the provision of quarters for 
labourers and other employes of the Trust at a cost of 2I 
lakhs were perhaps the most noteworthy achievements. The 
fourth period, from 1903 up to 1907 was mainly occupied in 
w'orks preliminary to the important scheme for the provision 
of further dock accommodation. It became necessary in 
the first instance to provide for the large traffic at Mody 
Bay, which will be displaced by the new docks. For this 
purpose two broad jetties have been formed at Mazagon by 
reclamation, affording a storage space of 26 acres, with an 
aggregate wharf frontage of 5,800 feet. The Ballard Pier is 
being extended 825 feet seaward to form the southern boun- 
dary of the area (38 acres) to be reclaimed by the material 
excavated in the formation of rhe new docks, and large 
purchases in the shape of a powerful new dredging-plant 
and a fleet of capacious steel barges with a special steam - 
tug for the conveyance of reclamation-material have been 
made. The area of Prince’s Dock has also been extended 
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on the nortli ; further facilities for the manganese ore 
trade have been provided ; new sheds and cranes have 
been built in the existing docks ; a new unattended light- 
sliip burning Pintsch'.s gas has replaced the old outer light- 
ship ; quarters for the accommodation of some of the staff 
have been built ; and a new steam-tug and launch have 
been added to the equipment of the port. 

Besides the new docks,* other important works under 
contemplation or in progress are the Port Trust railway,* 
the proposed reclamation between .Mazagon and Sewri, 
and the new bulk oil depot at Sewn’. The Mazagon-Sewri 
scheme contemplates the reclamation of 5S3 acres, with a 
wharf-frontage of 2:[- miles, or roughly an addition of about 
44 per cent, to the area of the island. This work is being 
carried out by means of powerful suction-dredgers. The 
area thus reclaimed will provide for the new goods depot 
at Mtizagon for the grain and cotton trade and for a new 
stores-yard for the Great Indian Peninsula railway, which 
the Trustees liave agreed to provide in exchange for the 
existing railway store-yard at Wadi bandar ; it will also 
provide for the hay trade, for a new telegraph store-yard, 
and pos.sibly for a new ^tore-yard for the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India railway, in the event of their present 
yard at Jamsetji bandar (Colaba) being given up. The 
project, when completed, rvill form a link in the long- 
standing scheme for connecting Bombay with Trombay 
island and closing the Kurla creek which is little better 
than a marsh at low-tide. The new bulk oil depot at 
Sewri, designed to supersede the former installations, 
which from their proximity to the clocks constituted a 
danger to shipping and property, have been located, on a 
site at the extreme northern limit of the Trustees’ e.states, 
completely shut off from the harbour on three .sides' and in 
close proximity to the harbour branch railway line, w'ith 
which it is connected by' sidings to enable traders' to des- 
patch oil direct to their dep&ts up-country. The site, which 
has been acquired, at a cost of 3^- lakhs and laid out at a 
further cost of 3 lakhs, measures 61 acres, affording room 
for six separate installations, and is connected with a deep 

* See Ptaces and Objects of Interest, 

= See Vol. I, pag-es 356-35S. 
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water berth for oil-steamers by a line of cast-iron pipes. 

The entire cost of the scheme is estimated at 22 ’2 lakhs, 
including the cost of a special oil-pier which it may not 
be necessary to construct, and will be wholly covered by 
charges on the trade. 

The total expenditure on wofks already completed since 
June 1873 to the 31st March 1909 amounts to roughly 
S37 lakhs or 5^ millions sterling, as detailed hereunder : — 

Prince’s Dock go^ lakhs. 

Victoria Dock 120 ,, 

Mere wether Dry Dock ... 12 ,, 

New Docks (preliminaries) 126J ,, 

, Other works ... ... 488 ,, 

The total capital debt, including the amount charged for 
expenditure prior to the formation of the Trust, allowing 
for credit from sales of property, etc., amounts to 786 lakhs, 
out of which 302 lakhs represent debt due to Government 
and 4S4 lakhs are due to the general public under foreshore 
securities and debenture loans. This debt is due on pro- 
perties, which are steadily increasing in value, and its re- 
payment is provided for, as alre.ady explained, by regular 
sinking-func^s. Since the completion of the Victoria Dock, 
the entire expenditure has been met by 4 per cent, deben- 
ture loans, and the sum originally advanced by Govern- 
ment for the construction of the Prince’s Dock has been 
repaid in the same manner. The debentures are m high 
favour with the investing public. 

The Chairman is assisted in the work of administration The St 
by a Deputy Chairman and the staff is divided into six 
departments, namely (i) the engineering department, con- 
sisting of a Chief Engineer, two Deputy Engineers, six 
assistant engineer.s and a mechanical superintendent with 
an assistant, (2) the port department comprising a Port 
Officer, an Assistant Port Officer and a Harbour Master ; 

(3) the dock department, comprising a Dock Superintend- 
ent with three deputies, and a senior and junior Dock 
Master ; (4) the traffic department, composed of a Traffic 
Manager with one deputy, (5) the secretary’s department, 
comprising a Secretary and Chief Accountant, a Deputy 
Secretary, and a Deputy Accountant and (6) the medical 
department in charge of a medical officer. The pilot-staff 
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numbers 20, consi3t‘m{f of 2 master pilots, 6 first grade, 
6 second grade and 6 third grade pilots. 

The total area of land held by tiie Port Trust in Bom- 
bay on the 3Tst December, 1909, was 9i7'83 acres, ex- 
cluding the Mazagon-Sewri reclamation which measures 
554 acre.s and the land handed over to the G. 1 . P. Rail- 
way Company for the Harbour branch railway. The area 
held by tenants on leases amounted on the same date to 
more than 549,000 square yards and realized an aggre- 
gate annual rent of 6/, lakhs. The area let on a monthly 
tenancy was more than 70 acres and produced a rent of 
more than 5A lakhs for the year 1909. 

The following table shows the distribution over the 
Port Trust Estate of the area leased, excluding monthh 


tenancies : — 



ArC'T *idt!on' i 

I’ORZ Ti:t'".T EsTATri.. 

Jilt December 1 

in S?. Yds. i 

1 

Elphinstonc Esi.ate — 

! 

1541=95 

Mi'dy Hay Estate ... 

69,106 

Mody Bay Imperial Estate ... ... 


Sassoon Dock 

' 7.559 I 

Sq. yds. 

! 

Wellington Reclamation. ] [ 

Kassara, Basin (Leasi* under preparation) Ma^agon 

94.64= i 

l n.ssg 1 

Reclamation ... 

t 5=.'77 1 
3.560 

Tank Bandar •>. 

Frcre Reclamation 

. 4 =, = 9 ' 1 

Scivfj Estate (Leases under preparation) 

; 73.65= ; 

; 28,805 1 

Total Sq. yds.. 

549.377 j 


Subjoined is a summarised statement of occupations 
of Port Trust land as on 31st December 1909. 


Li:\ses. 

Alva. 

Amount 
of {irround 
rent 

ebarfjed 

per 

annum. 

Kkmarks. 

Monthly leases ... ... 

Sq. yds. 
34=.=<4 

Ra. 

SO?. ”2 

Excluding receipts 
for casual occupa- 
tion< and broken 
periods. 
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Amount 




ol {^frotuid 


Ij.XSFS. 

ArL'.T. 

ri*nt 

cliarfTCil 

K LMAHKS. 



per 




.nniutm* 



sq. yds. 

Ks. 


s? year leftso*- 

8,232 

8,277 


to year leases 


43.764 


15 year leases 

2,3^4 

4.17= 


20 year leases ... 

'.743 

4.043 


2 ^ year leases ... 

773 

•.340 


50 year leases 

=76. =93 

00. 084 

I he majorilv of 




these leases are 




renewable foi an- 




other 4^ vear^'. 

50 year le.tses (under 




preparation). 

.20,346 

' 27,612 

AM Jhe rents not 

gg year leases ... 

.S3.658 

*1 rlN55^ 

coniinencetl ) el. 

100 year leases 

S' = 

1 933 


Total of 3 to 100 year 



! 

leases.. 

.S49..t77 
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The Citv Improvement Trust. 


The creation of the City Improvement Trust may be de- 
.scribed as a direct result of the plague, uhich broke out 
in 1S96. In the early months of 1807, the Bombay Govern- 
ment, whicli had long been aware of the insanitar} condi- 
tion of the city, commenced to formulate a comprehensive 
.scheme of urban improvement, designed particularly to 
insure the better ventilation of densely-crowded areas, the 
removal of insanitary dwelling.s, and the prevention of 
overcrowding. In September of that year they laid before 
'the Municipal Corporation and other bodies definite pro- 
posals for the establishment of a special improvement 
trust, constituted on much the .same lines as the Bombav 
Port Trust. The Trust, wliich was to be composed partly 
of representative and partly of nominated members, was to 
be endowed for a long period on certain terms with the use 
of valuable Government and Municipal properties within the 
island, was to be subsidized from municipal revenues, and 
was to be entrusted with the work c f [a) making new streets, 

(b) opening out crowded localities ; (c) reclaiming lands 
from the sea to provide room for the expansion of the city, 
(d) constructing, sanitar}' dwelling.s for the poor and 

(c) provision of Police accommodation. Tlic scheme, 
having been gencrtilly approved by the -Municipal Corpora- 
tion, the Port Trust and the Chamber of Commerce, was 

.s-6 
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nnall}'le£fali>cd by the passing of Act IV of 189S, to which 
the format assent of tlie Governor-General in Council was 
f^iven on August ^olii in that year; and the term of office 
of the first Trustees commenced by public notification from 
November gth, 1S9S. 

The Improvemnit Trust Board is composed of fourteen 
Trustees, in jluding the Chairman, who is executive head 
of the establishment. Of these, three arc nominated by 
the f^ocal G ivernmant. one is elected by the Mill-owners’ 
Ass iciation, one bvtlic Port Trustees, one by the Chamber 
of Connierce, four by the Municipal Corporation, while 
the General OTieer Commanding the Bomb,ay District, 
the Collector of (.and Revenue and the .Municipal Com- 
missioner sit on the Board as cx-njftcio Trustees. Since 
the constitution of the Board in 1S9S’, the office of Chairman 
has been held in succession by iMr. (now Sir Walter) 
Muglies, by iMr. S. Kebscb, by hJr. G. 0. W, Dunn and 
by Mr. J. P. Orr. 

Worlsing under the orders of the Board and its Chair- 
man are the following officers, each in charge of a 
separate department:— .\n Engineer, aided by a deputy 
engineer and ihree assistant engineers, a Land Manager 
with throe assistants, a medical officer and a Secretary 
and Chief .Accountant.' 

All properties, of which possession is necessary to the 
Board in pursuance of their various schemes of improve- 
ment, and which are the property of private individuals, 
arc in the first place publicly notified for acquisition by 
Government and arc then acquired by a special officer 
under ttie provisions of the Land Acquisition Act 1 
ol 1S94. At the outset the work of acquisition was 
performed by the Collector of Bombay ; but in consequence 
of the vast number of properties to be dealt with, a full 
time officer, with the title of Special Collector,wasappointed 
by Government to cope with the work on August the 13th, 

' The various departments of the Trust are located in theliii- 
provement Trust Hudding' facing: 'hv Queen’s Statue, wiiich was 
commenced in September 1902 and completed in Al.nicli igo^. The 
builjing-, wliicli also Contains the boartl-room of the fVustecs, 
w-as rics.gned by Mr. C. R Stevens ol Homhay For some time the 
ottices ol tlie Special Coiiector were located in the building, but 
owing to pressure of space, they were removed to hired rooms in 
>9=:- 
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1900. Subsequently, in view of the active progress of the 
Board’s schemes, an additional Special Collector was 
appointed by Government on September the end, 1902. 

Although his enquiries into the value ol properties under 
acquisition are modelled to a large extent upon judicial 
lines, the Special Collector is primarily an execiuive 
officer, and in arriving at his decisions is not bound to 
adhere rigidly to the limits of enquiry binding upon a 
purely judicial court. To obviate hardship to owners of 
the properties acquired by him, and to ensure the correct 
apportionment of compensation among the various parties 
in intricate and contested cases, the Improvement Trust 
Act provides for the appointment of a tribunal of appeal, 
composed of a president and two assessors. The pre- 
sident is a barrister-at-law and tlie two assessors arc 
members of the engineering profession, one of whom is 
nominated by Government and the other by the Municipal 
Corporation. To tliis tribunal any property-owner, who 
may' be dissatisfied with tlie Special Collector’s aw’ ird is 
entitled under certain limitations to appeal, and to it the 
Special Collector also refers for decision questions of an 
intricate legal nature which cannot be satisfactorily 
settled in his court. 

By the 31st March, 1909, the Trusloos were eng igcd Tlie work 
upon the prosecution of 33 schemes of improvement, includ- Trust, 
ing street schemes, reclamation, housing, and p'dice 
accommodation schemes in various portions of the island, 
of which twenty-seven have already bcett s;u\ctioned by 
Government and are in progress of completion, and the 
remainder will shortly be taken in hand. Ihese thirty - 
three schemes contemplate an expenditure of about 65^ 
lakhs. The details are as follows : — 

Scheme /. — First Nagpada. An extremely insanitary 
area of about 75,000 sq. yards, has bee 1 completely cleared 
and laid out with w'idc roads and convenient building 
sites, and model dials for the industrial classes have been 
erected there and on vested lands ,'il \gripada in the 
neighbourhood.' 

' Tlie fomnl.idoii stone of tlie first block of dwfUlr.'as was laid 
at Airripada on November g, iSog by Lord Sandliiiiht, in the pre- 
sence of H. E. the Viceroy, Lord Ciirzoii, 
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Owiii!,'' to the ri;‘»uinplion of vnrioiis thib capital 
debt has been from time to time reducocl, and at the close 
of igoS-DO Mood at Rs. 77,66,433. The Bo.ard have 
niis'cd the follotvinj; loans, ,'dl at the rate of .} per cent, per 
.'iiiniim witii ;i currency of tin ye.ar.s ; — 


In thousands of rtipec"-. (ooos omitted.) 
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40 
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-5 

i 11)07 

1^0, of hikiis... 

14.74 

9 

! :90s 

Ho. cf 3Dlriklis.,. 

sS.So 



1 

Total .. 


7.0S 


The capital at the di.spo.snl ol tlie Trust during 10 years 
was iibout 3^4 l.akhs and out of this about 3:0 lakhs were 
■Spent in the following niiinncr: — 

On management and establishment 30 lakhs. 

,, development of Government lands 8 ,, 

,, ,, of .Municipal lands G ,, 

,, Police dials for Government and 

Municipality 6 ,, 

,, acquisition of land on- 

,, dials, roads and other works ... 32 

„ ofiice building 



A special account is kept of rents and other proceeds 
and of the amount spent on the maintenance of properties. 
The Trust’s income under this head, known as general 
account.tothcend of 190S-9 was loS lakhs and theexpcii- 
diUire 90 lakhs. The balances from this source have 
been carried year by year to capital account to meet 
current capita! expenditure. The progress of the receipts 
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;)!' general rovcmic; (in tliou'-ands of rupees) js vhoun 
below : — 
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In iQoS the receipts were Rs. 15.0^,658 as detailotl 
below : — Rs. 


Rent of tlovcrnnicnt lands vested in the 

’I'riist under the .‘\ct ... i, 74,07^ 

,, .Municipal lands .. ... .. eo.ioi 

,, .\dditional land i;iven by (iovernnicnt i.ie.o.ti 

,, Land leased by Government ... eoj 

,, Ollier lands and huildinits vested 

in the Hoard ... ... . (1,27,400 

CoiUribulion from Municipal funds ,.. ,,, 4,40,000 

.Mi.sccllaneous ... ... ... ... ... i.tiy.ono 


Tol.-il 15,02,1)58 


To ;iiil the Bombay Improvement Trust Government 
.and the .Municipality vested in it cert.ain portions of their 
lands with a view to their development and the enjoy- 
ment by the Trust of the resultintp rentals. A list of these 
is t^iven in schedules C. and D. of the City Improvement 
Trust .\ct. These tyrants comprised 5179^,055 square \ ards 
valued at Ks. 0,101,151. Some of the lands oriifimilly 
tjranted have been resumed, and the ,are;i now (iqotj) held 
by the Trust includimp 94,1 00 square yards reclaimed at 
Colaba nieasures3,4>S,S,4.(2.squareyarJs.a.s shown below : 

Square y.ards. 

Government Lands ... ... ... ... 2,042,614 

Reclaimed land at Colaba ... ... ... 94,000 

-Municipal lands ... ... ... ... 7,56,205 

.\dditional lands ."tivcii by Government ... 150^5 


Total 3,4.88,542 


Trust's 
cst.ites .md 
le.a.ses. 
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.i!,'iceiiii.'iit .■n.'i oniiii;.' to tin- iiitinror I lie bitiliiintj to 1 ’-' 
I'reeiotl on tlu- [i|ot ; itt itiO'l o.-im."- it ii. i ; month'-. 

UiiK'v .mil rei,’'iiI.iiiotis h:oc In'en tlonn to.i- tiio 

Iniilitini,'''- on Triiet hirul, tmil nil htiihliiios crceti.c! hy the, 
lessci’-- niiiNt confonn to tho-'O niloN. I’l.iits -inil spi-cili- 
cntioii-. imiNt Iv Mihinittoil to the Ho.iril for approval ;tmi 
all con'-lniclion work imi--t bo in aooortl moo with the 
.‘i.inotionoil pl.ins On cotnplotion of ;t biiiltlini,' tlio 'I'rii'-t 
lintjinoor oorlira'.-. to its linviiijf iiooii oomplotoil in .ncoorti- 
anco With tho Hoarvl’- rnlo-- ; niuJ thon a loaeofora term ol 
9(|ci years (in the case vif hiiuls temporarily transicrreil to 
the 'rnisl from Oovernnient or the Mnnicip.'tlily im year.s) 
is irr.intocl to the lessei.'. In some etiscs, however, the 
lease is granteil bcloro the completion of the bniUlini,'- 
le.ssec m.ay a.ssijjn hi.s interest in his hnilclinst; with the 
consent of the lioartl. GrouiKl rent Is payable into the 
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office of the Secretary in resjular monthh' or quarterly 
instalments. 

Leases i^ran led or agreed to he granted ason ^\st March rgog. 

Amount of j 

• Artr.i in annual grround j 

thou*'nn«Js. rent cliargrcd Remarks. 

(sqr. yareW) in ihous-itid^. 

(Rupees). 


Monihlv leases ... 

S 3 -5 

1 15*1 

Rents from vacant 

1 

Vcarlv leases 

1546-0 

37 -S 

lands leased for 
erecting' tempor- 
ary structures or 
stocking materials. 

Rents lor cultivation 

^0 vears’ leases ... 

“‘5 

1 *8 

and produce of 
lands. 

99 years’ leases at 

per cent. 

0-4 

0*2 


90 vears at 44 per 

cent 

56-0 

109*0 

At Chaupaii and 

99 years at 4 per, 

cent. ... . ' 

;:i7'6 

> 77 '9 

Colaba Reclama- 
tion. 

999 years ... 

85-0 

217-0 


Total 

1991 *0 

658-8 



APPENDIX 1. 


Statement sheudng income of the Bombay Mhiiicipality. 
In thousands of rupees (oooi- omitted.). 



1S71. 

iSSt. ' 

iSgo-i 

iqoo-i'iQoS-g 

1— 

I — Taxation Proper — 




1 

General Tax 

Contribution from Insurance 

'>.35 

10.59 * 

'5.65 

28.95 ' 31.47 

1 

Companies or Fire Tax ... 

... 

-4 i 

>.25 

1.21 1,4s 

Wheel t;ix :md tolls 

2.05 



3.21 1 4.80 

Town duties 

4 . 5 ' 

6,37 

9.80 

1 1,31 ' 12,96 

Licenses 

Receipts from Government 

8 

1 

60 

96 1 1,19 

tor liquor lice. iscs 

'.'5 

'■44 

>.44 

1.44 1 ‘.44 

Receipts from Government for 





tobacco duty 

1,28 

1,62 

1,80 

2.17 ; 2,79 

II— Services rendered — 





llalalkhore tax 

2.00 

2,82 

5.27 

7,14 '11,19 

Water tax 

Ill — Returns from propert) and 
miscellaneous. 

Government contribution for 

3.5s 

5 >^o 

".49 

17.36 30,04 

I 

Police ... 

Returns frotn properties and 


50 

... 

... j ... 

miscell.-ineoiis 

2,70 

X) 

'P .79 

10,28 15,50 

Total ... 

28. 70 


61,66 

S4.03 1.02,86 
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APPENDIX II.- 

Slalcmeni shotaiug expenditure of the Bombay MunidpaUly. 


In thousands of ntpees (oooj omitted). 



1S71. 

1S81. 

ifgo-i 

1500-1! 

908-9 

General Superintendence ... 

>.23 

1,29 

1,82 

2 , 2 s 

2,71 

Assessment and Collection and 
Revenue and Refund Audit 
Departments 

'.>3 

r ,52 

2.24 

3 j 27 


Fire IJrigade 

31 

29 

1.29 

1,19 

1,72 

Public Gardens ... 


'9 

SS 

70 

93 

Public Works (Engineer's) De- 
partment ... 

16, t2 

9, '7 

'.3,92 

17,01 

23,93 

Public Health Department 

7.S4 

7,9s 

'3,02 

21,68 

24,34 1 

Police Charlies 

S. 9 ' 

3.58 


.S.0-’ 


General Stores 

6 



... 

29 J 

Education ... ... ... 

S 

rS 

69 

1,12 

-t 77 

Medical Relief (Hospitals) 

... 

20 

39 

59 

4.64 

Pensions, Gratuities and Compas- 
sionate Allowances 


9 

32 

76 

66 

Contribution to the City Improve- 
ment Trust 



... 

4 i 75 

4,50 

Plague expenses 

... 


... 


32.98 

48 

Municipal debt 

4.76 

7 i 47 

'5-52 

35,03 

Investments ... .. 


2, .SO 


€ 

1,86 

Miscellaneous 

53 

3*53 

i,S6 

3S 

I Total ... 

38,05 

37.99 

58,85 

85,84 

2,06,30 


.APPENDIX III. 


Statement showing important original water-worhs earned 


out in Bombay during the last yo years. 


Vfar 

Dcscripfioii «f uork. 

- . 
•“.S C V 

^ W — 

gSJ & 

RrMAuK':. 

1 


Ks. 


1 1856—60 

Vehar Jake dams 
and 32^' water main 

56,0c 

The works were 

carried out bv the Gov- 

1 

from Vehar to Bom- 


ernment of Bombay 

i 

1 

! 

ba3'. 


and afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Bombay 
Municipality’. 

1 1876-79 

Tulsi lake works > - 27.62 

To give high pres- 

consisting of a ma- 


sure water supplj’ to 


sonrydam,an earth- 


the properties on I'la- 

5 

en dam, masonry 


labar hdl and Cum- 

j ' 

waste weir, outlet 
and tunnel works, 


balla hill and Fort 
and Colaba. 

1 

( 

1 

together with the 24^' 
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1 

Year. 1 

Dc^Tipiioti work. 1 

i 

0 

1 1 tz 

1 

I 

Rl:M^RKs. j 

t 


1 

i 

water tnaltts from i 
Tulsi to .Alalabar 
hill reservoir and 
an open storag^e re- j 
servoir at Malabar 1 
hill. 

1 

I 

1 

1 

i 

I 

i 

I 

) 

This was under- 
taken as the old outlet 
arrangement through 
t he main dam at \’ehar 
lake was supposed to 
be unsafe. 

1876-84 

Vehar outlet tower 
and tunnel at Vebar 
lake. 

2,69 

18S0— 84 

Bhandarwada ser- 

10 1 

To give high pres- 

vice reservoir and 
6 filter beds 

1 

sure nltcred water to 
the city. 

iSSo— 85 

JIalabar bill re- 
servoir and roof and 

4.>3 ! 

To niter and store 
the supply from Tulsi 


filter bed. 

' 

lake. 

ISS4-S6 

1 

Catch water chan- 

1 1 1 OO 

To add additional 

nels at Tulsi and 
Vebar. 

1 1 

1 

area to the gathering 
grounds of \’ebar and 
Tulsi lakes. 

I8S2 & 

Raising Tulsi 

>■'3 1 

To increase the ca- 

18S4— 86 

Dams. 

1 

i 

Ipacity of the Tulsi 
lake. 

iSS.^ — S7, 

Purchase of meters ' 1,44 

To delect and check 

I8S9 

for the prevention of 

J 

the under-ground leak- 


w.aste. 

1 

age in the mains and 
the wastage through 
pipes and fittings. 

1884— 86 

Filter beds at 
Vehar. 

1,04 

1 

1 

To improve the 
water supply (filtered) 
to the northern portion 
of the city and island. 

18S4— 86 

Laying 24" Main 
from Vehar to Bom- 
bay 

7,00 

1 6,60 i 

1S90 

j 

i 

Pow li water 


Emergency work to 

works. 

1 

1 

! 

guard against a pos- 
sible water famine, 
owing to the very low 
level of water in Vehar 
lake at the close of 
18S9 monsoon* 

1886—92 

1 

Tansa water 
work-^. 

i 1,50.00 

1 

1 

Toimprovethe city 
water-supply general- 
ly and to give an ad- 
ditional est i m a t e d 
daily supply of 
17,000,000 gallons to 
the city. 
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^'car. 1 

Description of Work, 

0 

.i--| ’f 

0 0 Si., 
fro 0^ 

... 

Covering No. 2 
storage basin at 
Bhandarwada re- 
servoir by con- 
structing filters 

; over Jt. 

>35 

1903—07 

Construction of 

additional filters at 

2.50 


Malabar hill re- 
servoir. 


1884-85 

Enlarging d i f - 
ferent mains. 

1,03 


Remarks. 


To construct three 
additional filters and 
also to convert the old 
settling tank into a; 
covered filtered wateri 
reservoir. 

The existing filters] 
were insufficient to; 
efficiently filter all 
the water comingfrom 

Tiilsi. 

To improve the 
water-supply to the 
public generall}'- 


APPENDIX IV. 


Siaiemeni of important drahiagc wrks carried outsmee 1867 . 



1867 Sewers in the Fort Not known. 

1S67 A main sewer with an outfall into Back 

Bay • I. 45.000 

1867 ' A low level sewer from Bellasis road to 

I Love Grove ... ».» Not known. 

1S7O Brick sewers and pipe sewer? in \ 

Kamathipura Not known.} 

1S81 Construction of a new main sewer from 

Carnac bandar to Love Grox'e 4f90|000 

i 18S0 New outfall sewer ... ... 2,4ijOOO 

1SS2 Surface drainage of Khetwadi. including 

three branch drains .. S4»ooo 

1883-84 Pipe sewers 3 . 7 '.^®® 

18S4 Pumping station at Love Grove i,95»ooo 

1883 Machinery at Love Grove ♦«. ... ... 1.86,000 

884-S5 Gowalia Tank, Tardeo and Arthur road 

storm water drain • 1162,000 

893-94 New plant and engines, including the 

cost of buildings 4,88,000 

1884 Queen's road sewer ... ... 1,41,000 

1885 Ovoid sewer from the Crawford Market 

to the «»♦ 1,90,000 

18S9 Sewerage of Fort ... 

1891 House connections and pipe sewers in 

Girgaiim ... ' 

1SS6 Paidhoni, Bhendi Bazaar and Bellasis 

road storm water drain ... ... 3,c0,00o 
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Year. 

Pn^l^cular^. 

Co^t. 

i8S6 

The storm water reservoir cn the Flats. 

Us. 

1 .95,000 

iSS6 

Uipon road sewer ... ... 

.Sg,ooo 

jSS6 

pipe sewers in Agripada 

94,000 1 

1 888 

House connections in Klietwadi 

72,000 ) 

1895 

Sewerage of Colaba .. ... 

‘ 8,64,484 ' 

1895 

,, Umarkhadi 

1 3 . 49.955 ’ 

1897 

189S 

,, i^Ialabar and Cumbalia hills 

,, Portion of old race course 

j 1,57.02b ^ 

district and Bapty road ... 

40 ..''tS 

iSgS 

Improvement of the side drains with 
masonr}' g’ullics in Khetwadi district... 
ScwcraJ?"c of Fergusson road and 

1 

j 

189S 

Chinchpugli Cgravilation) 

Storm water drain with man-holes and 

, 

81,617 

1893 

watcr-guUics from Wellington fountain 
via bandstand to the sea 
{ Construction of storm-water drains in 

1 37 » 3.^5 

iSga 

tlic ICamalhipiira district 

! 9 ',Sos 

1S99 

1 Sewerage of Ma^agon (gravitation) 

i 3 , 3 -’.b^‘ 

^ ,, sectional district 


1501 

i Machinery for the sewerage ol Parcl, 

i " ' 

Mazairon &c., sectional district 

8,77,625 

1901 

Storm-water drain in Tardeo road 

1 lr, 7 ,^o^ 

IQ03 

Sewerage of Parel district (Shone System) 

[ b,i9,o6e 

>903 

,, Fcrgtisson road .and 

t 

; Chinchpugli (Shone system). 

3,30.00s 

'905 

1 Esten.sion of 1 5" sealed main in I'ergiisson 


1 road from tlie culvert tc Varli road ... 

1 5 1 j 33 

1906 

igo6 

j Sewerage of .Agripada district 

1 Low level channels from *1 ardeo flats 

) 

1 

1 to Varli point 

! 13 . 7 -M 40 

1907 

Sewerage of Malabar hill, sub district 1 

' No, I 

3. ' 9.439 

■907-09 

Storni-water drains in roads converging 

to^Yards Jacob’s Circle 

' 2,33,000 

iqoT-og 

Low level channel from Varli road to 


. D.idar road 

1 2 , S , b J 6 

1907-09 

, Sewerage of Mahibar Iiill sub districts . 


1 2 and 3 

i 3 . 49.^49 




APPENDIX V. 

List of Municipal Markets. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


EDUCATION. 

The earlj’ history of education in Bombay is mainly a Early 
record of Christian missionary cnterprize.' At the close of 
the sixteenth century, for example, the I'ranciscan fathers 
maintained three parochial schools for catechism and rudi- 
mentary instruction in Latin and Portuguese, of which one 
was attached to the church of Nossa Scnliora da Esperanca 
(built in 1596), a second to the church of Nossa Senhora 
de Gloria in Mazagon, and the third to the church of 
Mahim.’ After the cession of the island to the English, 
the first educational institution founded was a charity 
school, opened by the Reverend Richard Cobbe, chaplain 
of St. Thomas’ church (now the CathedraH, in the Fort in 
September, 1718, with the object of “educating poor 
(European) children in the Christian religion, according to 

^ Most of this article was supplied by Mr. U. S. Taki, Deputy 
Educational Inspector, Bombay. 

’ This was connected and perhaps identical with the so-called 
Mahim CoUese, which was abandoned about 1810 and was finally 
demolished in 1851. It stood on the verge of a large tank in the 
middle of the Mahim cocoanut woods, and consisted of halls for 
study, a refectory, private apartments and dormitories, built in the 
form of a square, with a fine open courtyard in the middle, from 
which massive flights of stone steps led up to the four sides of the 
building. At the zenith of Portuguese dominion it ranked ns the 
chief Portuguese college in Western India ; but was subscquenlly 
transformed into a seminary for Portuguese yoiitlis.— Bomb.ay 
Times, October 22nd, 1851, and Lady Falkland’s Chow-Chow, i8q8. 

Near))- three centuries before Itic English missionary societies 
commenced to labour in Bombay, and more than a hundred 
years before the island of Bomb.ay was ceded to the English 
Crown, the Portuguese had founded an orph.anage at Montpezicr 
in Salsctte for the maintenance and education of destitute native 
children. The instilutioi, flourished for upwards of two centuries ; 
and its church and ruined walls arc still standing. Other similar 
establishments were founded .about the s.amc time in the neigh- 
bouring islands of Agasaim and Kar.anja (Uran) ; and in 1556 n 
large orphanage for 130 boys was established near Thann, at a 
village which was situated in the v.allcy now covered by the Vehar 
lake. All of these orphanages gave an elementary education in 
Portuguese and Latin, and to this was added instruction in agri- 
culture and other industrial work. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, tlie Franciscan and 
Jesuit orders maintained at Bombay and on the adjacent islands 
a considerable number of jiarochial elementary schools which were 
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the use of the Churcli of England." ' Under his auspices 
the inhabitants of Bombay “ raised among themselves 
Rs. 6,000 and upwards, without stirring out-of-doors ; of 
which the Governor (Charles Boone) according to his 
usual generosity launched out Rs. 2,000, leaving a blank 
for the Honourable Company in hopes of their assistance."^ 
For nearly a century from that date the school was entirely 
supported by voluntary subscriptions, but in 1767 received 
from Mrs. Eleanor Boyd a legacy of Rs, 6,000, which, 
lydng at interest in the East India Company’s Treasury for 
57 years, accumulated to Rs. 46,000. In 1807 therefore 
the Court of Directors took the school under their own 


slightly Inferior in grade to the orphanages. Colleges for higher 
instruction also were established at Basseln, Tbana, and Chaul. 
In the institution at Bassein, which was founded in 1548 and had 
a theological seminary attached to it, a high oider of education 
was given gratuitously to upwards of coo students. 0 r. John 
Fryer, who visited Bombay in the year j674 and saw these flour- 
ishing establishments, describes their collegiate buildings as being 
not unlike those at the English universities, and he .adds that the 
Bassein college had an e.\tensive library of historical, moral and 
expository works. 

On the o.xpulsion of the Portuguese by’ the Marathns in 1739, 
and the suppression of the Catholic orders, the orphanages and 
colleges were all broken up. But the parish schools, which 
evidently supplied a public want, survived, and wore carried on 
by the native clergy with the aid of private liberality. An attempt 
was made by Sir Miguel De Lima towards the end of Inst eentiir) 
to establish a college at Bombaj-, but it failed ; it was not until the 
return of the Jesuits to Bombay, shortly before the foundation of 
the Bombay University, that the re-cstablishmcnt of a complete 
sj'stcni of schools was successfully taken in hand. In 1795 a school 
was founded by Antonio de Soura for the free education of the 
Roman Catholic children of Mazagon, the cost being defrayed from 
the interest on a sum of Rs. 40,000 which he gave to the Trustees 
of the church of Our Lady of Glorj', At the outset this school 
taught only Portuguese and Latin. 

^ The Churcli of Bombay by the Reverend R. Cobbe. The 
success of this school was probably responsible for the Court of 
Directors recommending to the Bombay Government in 1752 “ the 
setting up and establishing of charity schools wherein the children 
of soldiers, mariners, topasses, and others, might be educated, as 
well of the subordinates as at Bombay." A subsequent order laid 
down that ‘‘bastards, and the children of slaves on one side, should 
be admitted, provided the other children would mix with them." 
Bombay Quarterly Review II. 

“ Ibii!. Richard Cobbe was appointed Chaplain of Bombay 
through the influence of Humphrej- Prideaux, the well-known 
Dean of Norwich, but returned to England in 1720 in consequence 
of a quarrel with the Bombay Council on the subject of a supposed 
insult which he had put upon Mr. Braddyl (Bombay Quarterly 
Review 111). His son was chaplain to Admiral Watson’~in India 
(Ives’ Voyages, 1754-56). 
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management, allowing it an annual grant of Rs. 3,600; 
and finally in 1815 handed it over, together with a fixed 
annual grant of Rs. 5,280, which has now been exchanged 
for an annual grant equal to one-third of the expenditure 
on the two Byculla schools, to the “ Society for promoting 
the education of the poor within the Government of 
Bomba}',” w’hich was founded in that year (1815) and is 
now known as the Bombay Education Society. This 
Society, the first of its kind in India — received nearly a 
lakh of rupees in benefactions during the first five years 
of its existence, and was warmly supported by the national 
society in England. It did not confine its efforts to the 
education of European children, and its operations 
extended beyond the island. Native boys were encour- 
aged to attend schools and by 1820 the Society had 
opened four schools for natives in the island, attended 
by about 250 pupils. In August of that year it formed 
a separate branch known as the Elphinstone Native 
Education Institution, the object of which was to pre- 
pare school-books in the vernacular languages and 
to aid or establish vernacular schools. Two years 
later however (1822) the Society, finding itself unequal to 
the discharge of rapidly increasing responsibilities, deter- 
mined to confine itself solely to the education of Euro- 
pean and Eurasian children, and therefore severed itself 
from the Elphinstone Native Education Institution, rvhich 
thenceforth provided for the education of the Native popu- 
lation under the title of “ The Bombay Native School 
Book and School Society.”' The latter society soon rose 
into prominence, = becoming in 1827 the Bombay Native 
Education Society and being merged in 1840 in a Board 

^ The Bombay Education (or parent) Society still maintains two 
1 irge schools at Byculla. One of the scholarships now open to 
pupils of the schools is known as the Barnes' Scholarship in memory 
of the famous Archdeacon of Bombay (1815-1845), through whose 
exertions the Society was founded in 1815. The Archdeacon was 
also a Vice-President of the Native Education Society; and in 
1833 Mr. Framji Cowasji presented the Society with a portrait of 
the Archdeacon as a memorial of his zeal. 

" The Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone was the first Presi- 
dent of the Society. The Vice-Presidents were the Chief Justice 
and three Members of the Executive Council of the Bombay 
Government. The Managing Committee was composed of 12 
European and 12 Native gentlemen, with Captain George Jervis, 
R. E., and Mr. Sadashiv Kashinath Chhatre as Secretaries. 
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of Education ; and down to the year 1855 it shared 
with missionary bodies from Europe and America the 
entire burden of educational administration in Bom- 
bay. 


The earliest missionary workers in the field of education 
were members of the American Marathi mission, who 
arrived in Bombay in 1813 opened in May 1815 a 
Hindu boys’ school— the first school conducted on western 
lines in this part of India. This was followed by the 
openingf in 1S24 of a Jfirls’ school ; and by 1826 they were 
en.ablcd to report an increase of 9 girls' schools, attended 
^3’ 340 pupils, and in 1S29 by 400 pupils, of w'hom 122 
were able to read and write and do plain needlework. ' 
In 1 S3 1 the mission m.ainlained eight boys’ schools and 
thirteen girls’ .schools, attended by 760 pupils ; but com- 
menced from that year to relinquish gradually its work in 
Bomb.ay in favour of the new cducatlon.al centre at Ahmad- 
nagar. Meanwhile, the Church MissionarySociety had also 
appeared in the field, opening their first school and com- 
mencing the compilation of a series of moral class books 
in iSjo. In 1826 they opened a school for native girls, 
and in 1835 founded an anglo-vernacular school in memory 
of Robert Cotton Money, Secretary to Government (in the 
Educational Department) ’ raising for that purpose funds 
which sufficed also for the erection in 1857 of the 
building which stood until 1909 on the verge of the Espla- 
nade. The schools of the Society steadily' advanced up to 
the year 1S40, when in consequence of the baptism of two 
pupils, the number on the rolls suffered a sudden and 
considerable reduction ; but the effect of this action was 
only’ temporary, for by 1852 the Robert Money school 
contained more than 400 pupils, and the Society’s ver- 
nacular schools were attended by 670 boys and nearly 
400 girls. A later comer was Dr. John Wilson of the 
Scottish Missionary society, who, assisted by Mrs, Wilson, 
estabiislied in 1829-30 six schools for native girls, the 


mstitutions W.-IS a boardmg--school which w.is 
Successfully maintained at Byculla for several years. The Gover- 

subscribed liberally to the 
American Marathi Mission School funds, 


” Robert Money had been a benefactor of the 
oecrehary to the Native Education Society. 


society 


and 




BYCULLA CHURCH. 1864 
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attendance in which soon rose to 200. In 1832 Dr. Wilson 
opened a school for boys, financed by local contributions, 
in which both English and vernacular languages were 
taught, and which, after re-organization by the Church of 
Scotland in 1838, formed the nucleus of the Free General 
Assembly’s Institution. 

Meanwhile the Bombay Native Education Society main- 
tained a steady progress. In 1824 they purchased a plot 
of ground for erection of a central building to accom- 
modate their English and vernacular schools ;■ they 
appointed a European head m_aster to the English school 
in the following year, and in 1825 despatched twenty- 
four trained masters from the vernacular schools to take 
charge of primary schools in the Konkan, the Deccan 
and Gujarat. They even formed in 1825 an engineering 
class, under the superintendence of Captain Jervis, with the 
object of “preparing a body of men to act under the 
officers of Government in superintending surveys and build- 
ings, and of providing for a more general diffusion of 
mathematical and physical knowledge, as well practical as 
mechanical, among the native subjects of this Presidency, 
in their own vernacular dialects.” = Their success, both 
tutorial and financial, was largely due to the encourage- 
ment given by the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
who was an advocate of higher as well as vernacular 
education, and who had won the entire confidence of 
the native community ; and it is therefore hardly a matter 
for surprise that, when he relinquished the reins of office 
in 1S27, the Native Chiefs of the Deccan and Konkan and 
the public subscribed more than 2J- lakhs, which subse- 
quently accumulated to nearly 4^ lakhs of rupees, to found 
a Presidency College in his memory. He himself was 
requested to select the first Professors — Messrs. Harkness 
and Orlebar — who arrived from England in 1835, while the 

^ Hcber's N.arralive — “On May 5th (1825) the foundation of a 
free school on the same plan with that of Calcutta was laid. The 
ceremony was numerously attended, and the institution, which 
has been for some time in activity, though in a hired and incon- 
venient building, appears very flourishing. The plan and elevation 
of the intended schools by Lieutenant Jervis of the Engineers, I 
think a very elegant and judicious one.” See also Von Orlich's 
Travels, Vol I (1845). 

’ Bombay Quarterly Review II. 
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Bombay Government undertook to superintend the general 
maintenance of the college and to defray all expenditure in 
excess of the income derived from fees and endowment 
funds.' This system of dual control by Government and 
the Sociely, however, did not make for success, any more 
than did the plan, adopted in 1S32, of placing the district 
schools of the Society under the control of Government 
revenue officers ; and it was soon apparent that, unless a 
special agency was created for the supervision of schools, 
the management of such institutions by Government was 
bound to be faulty. In r-iew of the past accomplishments 
of the Native Education Society in the cause of education, 
and of the fact that their central English school in Bom- 
bay had attained a high standard of excellence under 
Messrs. Henderson and Bell,’ Government decided in 
1840 to amalgamate the school and college classes 
into one institution, named the Elphinstone Institution, 
and to place them under the control of a Board of Educa- 
tion, composed of a President and three European mem- 
bers appointed by Government and three native members 


^ The .amount of this subsidy was Rs. as.ooo a year, and was 
continued to i86j. For further particulars of the College, see the 
article on Elphinstone College. 

^ Mrs. Poslains’ Western India in 183S, Voi. 1 , page 48 f/ 
sej : — “The Schools are situated ne.ar the great bazaars at the 
extreme end of the Esplan.-ide. Committees and examinations 
■ire held in the library, a splendid apartment fitted with a good 
collection of useful works, globes, maps and adorned at either 
end with full-lengtii portraits of the great benefactors of the 
institution, Sir John Malcolm and the Honorable Mountsluart 
Elphinstone. The lads vary in age from seven to twenty, the 
classes being composed mainly of Hindu and Pars! students, 
including a few Portuguese boys, but not one Mahomedan. The 
sons of tradesmen or any below the caste of a Parvoe {Prabhii) Or 
writer are not admitted. The branch schools form one of (he 
most important parts of the Institution. The studenis sit cross- 
l-gged on carpets with huge tomes resting upon Iheir knees. 
The fame of the Native Education Society’s Schools has spread 
far and wide and in truth very deservedly.” The education of 
liiuropean and Eurasian children seems to have been carried on in 
more than one private school at this date. The Bombay Times of 
November 3rd and November zSth, 1838, contains advertisements 
of a day-school for both sexes in Medows street, and of a new 
English school “ adjoining the Sailors' Home near Dhobees' 
Tank (Dhobi Talao), for the children of Indo-Britons and other 
Christian inhabitants of Bombay," owned by the Reverend 
&. Candy. The latter school formed the nucleus of the modern 
fndo-British Institution. 
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appointed b}' the Native Education Society, which thence- 
forth disappeared from the educational arena. ' 

Until the State recognized the need of a properly 
organized department of Public Instruction, this Board of 
Education was responsible for the whole educational 
administration of the Bombay Presidency, and was in 
direct charge of the schools in Bombay island, which com- 
prised in 1S40 the Elphinstone Institution and seven 
vernacular schools. Their first step was to divide the 
Presidency into three educational divisions, each under a 
European Inspector with one Native assistant ; and this 
was followed by the establishment of school-committees 
and stipendiary studentships, by the institution of an en- 
trance-test for English schools, and by the revision of fees 
and the provision of free studentships for poor pupils from 
vernacular schools. They also founded a normal class, 
which languished on the death of its first Director, Bal 
Gangadhar Shastri, and was abolished about 1848. In 
1844 they added to the upper division of the Elphinstone 
Institution a surveying and civil engineering class under a 
professor chosen in England by the Court of Directors ; 
and in 1846 appointed a Professor of Botany and 
Chemistry; while at the same time they re-organized the 
school-book depositories in Bombay, and appointed 
a special committee for the preparation of English 
and vernacular text-books. The Board also received 
control of the Grant Medical College, founded in 
1845. The funds of the Board consisted chiefly of 
a Government subsidy of Rs. 1,45,000, including a 
contribution of Rs. 22,000 to the Elphinstone Institu- 
tion, and of Rs. 2,756 to the West and Clare scholarship 
endowments. The most notable President of the Board 
was Sir Erskine Perry, Chiefjustice (1S43-52), whose 
encouragement of higher education involved a deviation 
from the previous tendency of the educational movement 
in Bombay, and whose policy so stimulated private enter- 


Tlie first members of the Board of Education were Sir J. W. 
Awdry, Messrs. Bruce, Morris (Secretary to Government), 
Dr. J. Mclennan (afterwards Physician-General in Bombay) and 
Messrs. Jagannath Shankarselt, Mahomed Ibrahim Maltha and 
Jamsetji Jeejcebhoy. 


The Board 
of Education 
1840-55. 
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prise that by the end of his tenure of office nine private 
English schools were being maintained by their pro- 
moters in the capital of the Presidency. Besides these 
there were 17 indigenous schools in the Fort, of 
which twelve belonged to Hindus and five to Pnrsis, 
and 75 vernacular schools outside the limits of the 
Fort, including both Government, missionar}" and indi- 
genous institutions. The total number of boys rcceivin" 
English or vernacular education was reported to be 
5,809.' “ The indigenous schools were chiefly owned by 
so-called Melwtajis, penurious men of limited intellect, who 
held their classes on the verandah of a house, free of rent. 
Chairs and tables were unknown, and very few pupils 
possessed slates or pencils, their place being supplied by a 
portable wooden board, on which the pupil wrote with 
a reed pen dipped in chalky fluid, and which was re-paint- 
ed every' Divali by the Meheinji (ot a .small considcr.ition. 
The Mchelaji exercised unlimited power within his min 
domain. Not only did he oblige his elder pupils to sweep 
the school premises every morning, but in cases of mis- 
behaviour he subjected the boys to several most ingenious 
modes of punishment, such as standing in a bent position 
for an hour with their fingers touching their toes. The 
arrival of a new pupil was the occasion of a regular initia- 
tion ceremony, in which the lilchclaji, after being garland- 
ed at the house of the boys’ parents, headed a procession 
back to the school, amid the chanting of hymns to G.anesii, 
the god of knowledge. This was followed by the dis- 
tribution of inkstands and sweetmeats to the pupils, who 
observed the remainder of the day as a holiday. Bomb.iy 
also contained a few private academies of an exclusive 
character, .attended by the sons of the rich, in which the 
fees were high, discipline was lax, and the pupils studied 
or not according to their own fancy,"- 


' Lady F.alldand writing: (Chow-Chow) In 1848 rem-arhs:-- 
*' There arc scvcr.al other .ndmirnblc scliools and instiluliotii 
for pnrpofcs of education ; same supported by Government, or hy 
the various mission.arj- bodies, ollier.s supported by X.-itives 
among.st which latter arc some \cry larg-c Par.‘i schools.” 

’ The late Mr. K, Kabr.iji's Reminiscences, reprinted in 
the Times of India, igot- 
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On Sir Erskine Perry's retirement ‘ from the Board in 
1852, a reaction took place in favour of primary education, 
and the Government subsidy was increased to 2-!j lakhs, 
whereupon the Board undertook to open a school in any 
village of the Presidency, provided that the inhabitants 
were prepared to defray half the salary of the master and 
to provide a school-room and class-books. In fact, with 
the exception of girls’ schools, which were relegated 
entire!}’ to private enterprise, the Board may be said to 
have founded a system of education which in many 
respects anticipated the principles of the famous Despatch 
of the Court of Directors in 1854.^ They had prepared 
the way for an University by the establishment of institu- 
tions for the teaching of literature, law, iredicine and 
civil engineering, and had introduced a system of primary 
schools, administered by the State but mainly supported 
by the people themselves, which formed Ihe germ of the 
modern local-fund school system. 

At the time of the transfer of the functions of the Board 
to the Director of Public Instruction (1855), the number of 
Government institutions in Bombay island was ten, namely, 
the Elphinstone Institution and two branch schools,’ 

' When sir Erskine Perry was about lo leave India allogeiher, 
the Perry Professorsliip ot Jurisprudence at llie Elphinstone 
College was founded by public subscription, in memory of bis 
long connection with law and education in India. 

■ The Despatch laid down that ‘‘ Among oilier subjects of 
importance, none can have a stronger claim on our attention than 
that of Education, It is one of our most sacred duties to be tlie 
means, as far as in us lies, of conferring upon the Natives of India 
those vast moral and material blessings whicli flow from the 
general diffusion of useful knowledge, .and which India may, 
under Providence, derive from her connection witli England”. 
The measures prescribed for the attainment of this object were, 
(a) the constitution of a department of Public Instruction ; (6) the 
foundation of universities at tlie Presidency towns; fc) the estab- 
lishment of training-scliools for teachers ; (rf) the maintenance 
of the existing Government colleges and schools of .-i high order 
and the increase of their number when necessary; (e) increased 
attention to all forms of vernacular schools, and (/) the introduc- 
tion of system of grants-in-a!d, which should foster a spirit of 
reliance upon local exertion, and should, in course of time, render 
it possible to close or transfer to the management of local bodies 
many of Ihe existing institutions. 

’ These two branch schools, one in the Fort and the other 
at Mumbadevi, were opened in August, 1850, and were considered 
as preparatory schools to the Elphinstone Institution. As the build- 
ing, in which the central Marathi and Gujaraihi sclioolswere 
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attended by gGi pupils and costing' nearly Rs. 55,000 a 
year ; six vernacular schools .attended by 560 pupils .and 
costing Rs, 3, goo a year; and the Grant Medical College, 
with 71 pupils, which was founded in 1845 and cost nearly 
Rs. 28,000 a year. The chief private institutions at this 
date were the Bombay Education Society's boys' and girls 
schools, the Indo-Britisli Institution, the Bombay Scot- 
tish Orphanage, the St. 'Mar)’'s Institution, the Convent 
School at Parel, the Sir J. J. Farsi Benevolent Institu- 
tion, several schools of the American Mission, the Robert 
Money School and 12 vernacular schools belonging to the 
Church Missionary Society, and the Scottish Missionary 
Society’s schools. Sectarian education w.as represented 
by the Prabhu seminary and a Bhattia school, attended 
also by Khojas, Menions and Lohanas, while female 
education, apart from missionary effort, was stimuhited bv 
the Students' Literary .and Scientific Society, which support- 
ed nine vernacular free school.', for girls,' attended by 
654 pupils, of whom 136 were Marathi-speaking Hindus, 
120 Gujarati Hindus and 39S P.arsis. Muhammadan 
education was represented by only' one Hindustani school, 
opened by Government in Kazi street in 1834 ; for the 
bulk of the Muliamm.adan population evinced no ardent 
desire for education on western lines and were quite 
content with the ability to read or recite the Koran.- 

located, W.T9 let by (he owner for the Sm.-itl Cause Court, these 
schooli were removed in 1834 to a buildinp in Cavcl ; and ns n 
alter building was larpc enoufh to acconimodnte the I anlliPni 
Gujarntbi school also, the latter was closed, thereby rctluciuf.' 
number of vernacular schools from seven to six. The feliei 0 
the Hoard was .ajrainsi Government support of primary m 
struction at the Presidency, on the grounds that such instruction 
might safely he left to priv.tte enterprise. Hut in deference to t'W 
wishes of the hulk of the n.ativc community, the Board refraincu 
from closing the two .schools above incniioned. (l.n.st Report 0 
the Board of Edncnti, n.) 

’ The formation of this Society was promoted l,y IVofe-sor 
P.alton of llic Elphinstone College in 1S4S. It was intended t>} 
the .students and assistant tc.icliers of the Elphinstone inslitiiliou 
lo be a mutual inprovement sociely and to aid ibe disscniinalirn ol 
knowledge by means of vern.acular lectures and the puhlicalion 01 
cheap periodicals in the vi-m.-teular l.angiiages. In 1S4S liic.^’Crii'ty 
niafnlnincd 16 schools with 1,13s pupils, Iticludirg several fenmle 
schools with isoi'iiplls, 

’ An honourable exception was M.aliomed Ibraliim M.-ikbn, 
a Konkanl .Muhammadan, who was elected .a member of the 
mnnaglii/,' commillce ofllie Native Education .Eoeiely in ibss, 
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The orders of the Government of India on the despatch 
of 1S54 were received by the Bombay Government in 
February 1855 ; and three months later the Department of 
Public Instruction was formed, with Mr, C. J. Erskine, 
C.S., as its first Director and Dr. Harkness, Principal of 
the Elphinstone College, as first Educational Inspector 
of the Presidency. The inspection of the vernacular 
schools in the island was entrusted to the Deputy Edu- 
cational Inspector of the Tirana and Kolaba Districts, 
Rao Bahadur V. N. Mandlik. Mr. Erskine’s first act 
was the preparation of an inspection-code and the for- 
mulation of rules, prescribing the conditions under 
which grants were to be payable to private schools and 
providing for a system of stipendiary scholarships. He 
further instituted an entrance test for higher primary and 
for secondary and collegiate institutions, and was about to 
deal with the question of augmenting the number of 
trained masters for vernacular schools, when ill-health 
forced him to resign office. His successor, Mr. Howard 
{1855-65), the Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, confined 
his attention mainly to the consolidation of the depart- 
mental system, to preparing the colleges and higher 
schools for the University and to securing the voluntary 
aid of the people in the improvement rather than the 
extension of primary schools. He also formed a ver- 
nacular class-book committee for the improvement of the 
school-books produced by the departments of the Marathi 
and Gujarathi translators. In 1856 a Deputy Educa- 
tional Inspectorship of Gujarathi schools was created ; but, 
owing to the Mutiny of 1857, which closed the public 
coffers to all except war-claims, and to the seven lean 
years which followed it, no provision could be made until 
1865 for other wants which Mr. Erskine had declared to 
be urgent. Among educational institutions other than 
schools, founded during Mr. Howard’s regime, were the 
Government Central Museum (now the Victoria and 


became a member of the Elphinstone College Council in 1834, 
and a member of the Board of Education in 1840. He publibhed 
several works for the benefit of his co-religionists, receiving on o:.e 
occ,-ision the marked approval of the Court of Directors, and was 
inslriiroental in popularising the first Muhammadan school opened 
in 1834. 
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Albert Museum), the David Sassoon Industrial and 
Reformatory Institution, the Sirjamsetji Jijibhoy School 
of Art, which commenced with drawing-classes in Elphin- 
stone High School, and the University of Bombay, which 
held the first Matriculation examination in October 1859, 
In 1861 a Marathi class was opened in the Grant Medical 
College, which, together with a Gujarathi class opened in 
1874-75, formed the nucleus of the existing medical school 
at Poona and Ahmadabad. 

Mr, Erskine’s scheme for differentiating the several 
grades of educational institutions by means of entrance 
tests was not fully carried out until 1865-66, when the 
Government colleges found themselves strong enough to 
restrict their lectures to students who had passed the 
hlatriculation examination of the University. Owing also 
to the increased efficiency of the high schools, it was 
found possible to enforce an entrance standard and give a 
definite aim to the studies of the schools of the next lower 
grade, in connection with which Mr. Howard organized 
a system of open exhibitions or scholarships to high or 
first-grade schools. The distribution of English schools 
underwent some modification by the opening of the 
Jagannath Shankarsett school in 1857 and of the Goculdas 
Tejpal high school in 1858, both of which were estab- 
lished on a system similar to that of the partially 
self-supporting schools, the founders contributing half the 
salary of the master and providing the school-house and 
furniture, while Government paid the balance of the 
master’s salarj’. In 1858-59 an English class was opened 
in one Marathi and one Gujarathi school, thus giving rise 
to the modern second-grade anglo-vernacular schools, 
while the vernacular schools proper were subdivided into 
superior vernacular schools and village schools. In the 
former the boys of the first class studied the complete 
series of vernacular reading books, were well-versed in 
arithmetic and knew something of geography and history, 
while in the latter reading, writing, simple arithmetic and 
elementary geography only were taught. On the intro- 
duction of the Public Service Certificate examination in 
1 866, the superior vernacular schools commenced to teach 
up to the and cla.^s certificale, which qualified for Govern- 
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merit employ, while inferior schools confined their tuition 
to the entrance standard for English schools. By 1862-63 
Bombay contained 3 second-grade Anglo-vernacular 
schools, 3 superior vernacular schools, and 6 village 
schools, and the period under review also witnessed the 
opening of several private institutions, notably the Fort 
and Proprietary high schools, the Framji Nasarwanji 
Patel anglo-vernacular school at Khetwadi, the Jacob 
Sassoon free school and the Breach Candy road English 
school. 

The extension of primary education on the partially 
.self-supporting system was continued by the Educational 
Department until the middle of 185S, when the Govern- 
ment of India pointed out that this practice was incon- 
sistent with the terms of the Despatch of 1S54, directing 
that the education of the masses should be promoted by 
subsidizing indigenous .schools. The Bombay Govern- 
ment in reply pointed out that the system of partial 
self-support was practically the same as the grant-in-aid 
.system, the sole diflference being that under the former 
system Government assumed regular control over the 
appointments and actions of the masters and thus 
afforded the public a substantial guarantee that their 
contributions would bo properly expended. The Supreme 
Government, while acquiescing in this view, ordered that 
no new schools of this class should be opened without 
their sanction, and thus virtually stopped the extension of 
primary education, and obliged the Educational Depart- 
ment to confine its activities to the consolidation and 
improvement of existing schools. Towards the spread of 
female education the Department .still did little; and it 
was left almost entirely to priv.atc enterprise and benevo- 
lence to found schools for the weaker sex. Among the 
most notable institutions privately endowed prior to 1S63 
were the Parsi girls' school opened in 1858, convent 
.schools in the Fort, Byculla and Lower iMahim, the 
St. Joseph's schools at Mazagon and Cavel, St. .Anne’s 
school .at Byculla, the Sir Cowa.sji Jehangir Rcadymoney 
school at Khetwadi, the Alexandra Native Girls’ English 
institution, founded in i860, and a Marathi School for 
Hindu girls opened by the Society for the Propagation of 
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tlic Go.spcl in 1S64. Physical education also was first 
provided for during' these years by the opening in 1858 of 
a gymnastic institution, whicli subsequently expanded 
into the present Sir Dinshau’ Manockji Petit Gymnastic 
Institution on the Esplanade. 

iSCj.ig?’. Tlic year 1865, in which the one-anna cess for local 
education and improvements was first levied, witnessed 
the appointment of Sir Alexander Grant as Director of 
Public Instruction and the creation of a Deputy Inspector- 
ship of Marathi schools in the island. The administration 
of both Sir .Alexander Grant and his successor, Mr. J. 
B. Pcilc, C.S., resulted in a considerable increase of 
resources and in general educational progress.' For 
example, the one-anna cess, which was at first levied ns a 
voluntary rate, was made compulsorj' in iSfq ; the 
Bombay Municipalitj' subscribed Rs. 10,000 to the pri- 
mary schools in 1866, and only withdrew the sum in the 
following year on discovering tliat the civic revenues 
could not legally be so applied ; the series of Gujarathi 
and Marathi text-books were revised and stereotyped ; and 
in 1S6S two new first-grade anglo-vernacular schools 
were opened in Phanaswadi and Chandanwadi. The Govern- 
ment second-grade schools had meanwhile increased to 
S, and the vernacular schools to 25 (15 Marathi and 10 
Gujarathi) ; while in 1S6S-69 encouragement was extended 
to higher education by the establishment of 9 government 
scholarships of £200 per annum, tenable in Fngland for 
three years by students seeking a university degree or 
admission to the Indian Civil Service. Two of these 
scholarships were allotted to Bombay. But the period was 
chiefly remarkable for the introduction of the grants-in-aid 
code or system of payment by results, which arose out of 
the recommendations of a conference of managers of 
private schools, convened by Sir Alexander Grant in 1864. 
Although a few exceptional grants had been made before 
that date to certain charitable institutions, the historj' of 
aided education in Bombay must be rightly held to 
commence with the introduction of this code in 1865, 


' Local Committees were formed at this time to promote the 
opemng of new schools in various parts of the island. (Gener.al 
Administration Report, 1S65-66.) ' 
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desigricd, as it was, for the benefit of any private primary 
or secondary school, which was controlled by a board of 
management and was not maintained solely for private 
profit. Under its provisions the maximum grants per 
head tinder the several standards varied from one rupee 
to Rs. 4 in vernacular schools, from Ks. 6 to Rs. 30 in 
anglo-vernacular schools, and from Rs. 10 to Rs. 150 in 
European and Eurasian schools, together with special 
grants for pupils who passed the .Matriculation, F. A., 
and B. A. examinations. .A c.apit.ation grant of Rs. 2 in 
anglo-vernacular and of S annas in vernacular schools was 
also allowed on the annual average attendance of pupils, 
while grants were also awarded for good needlework to 
the pupils of European and Eur.asian girls' schools. On 
the introduction of the code in 1S65, 4 European and 
Eurasian schools, 3 anglo-vernacular high schools, .and 7 
vernacular schools were Registered in Bombay for grants- 
in-.aid, .aggregating a little more than Rs. 12,000; while, 
besides these, 10 schools received fixed grants and 6 
received no .aid, but wore open to inspection by officers of 
the Educational Department. The grant-in-aid code rules 
and standards, as drawn up by Sir .Alexander Grant, 
remained in force until .April, 1870, when further help 
towards the salaries of as.sistant teachers and the con- 
struction of school buildings was accorded, and the 
standards were so remodelled as to ensure that the 
instruction given in a primary, middle, or high school 
should form a complete course in itself. Thus the private 
institutions in Homb.ay received stale aid in three difTcrcni 
w.ays. The majority were awarded pecuniary grants in 
p.aynient of examination results and for llic average 
attendance of pupils ; a few charit.able institutions received 
fixed grants paid nnnu.'illy so long as they were reported 
efficient by ilio Educational Department ; while others 
again received special sums for the construction of build- 
ings, boarding houses and gymnasia and for tlie purchase 
of books and .apparatus. 

During this period European and Eur.asiun education 
benefited by the foundation of the Diocesan Bo.ard of 
Education in 1866-67 and of the Bombay Scottisii 
Educ.ation.al Society in 1866. The former opened llic 
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Bishop’s school at Byculla, St, Peter’s school at Mazagon, 
and St. John’s school at Colaba, while the latter set to 
work to provide a good education for the children of 
Kuropean parents born in India. Government also 
fostered the education of European and Eurasian children 
by according special monetary grants to such as passed 
the higher standards and were willing to study in the 
University, thus encouraging a class, which had hitherto 
held aloof fioin liberal education, to compete with 
Hindu and Parsi youths in the study of the arts, 
medicine and civil engineering. Female education 
likewise received a stimulus by an annual assignment of 
Rs. 10,000 made by the Government of India in 1868, and 
by the visit of Miss Carpenter to India and the con- 
sequent estnblisliment of female training schools at 
Ahmcdabad, Poona and Bombay. The Bombay school, 
which was endowed with twelve scholarships, ranging in 
value from Rs. 15 to 25, e.vistcd until 1872, when irregular 
attendance obliged the authorities to close it ; and at the 
present day the only legacy of .'!iss Carpenter’s 
philanthropic mission arc the Mary Carpenter scholarships 
for girls, which are annually awarded by the National 
Indian .Association of London to pupils of the recognized 
girls’ schools in Bombay. More successful than the 
Bombay normal school w.as a Gujarathi girls’ school, opened 
in the Fort in 1S59 by the Trustees of the Gokuldas 
Tcjpal Charities, to which all Gujarathi-speaking Hindu 
girls are •admitted free of charge. The school, which 
opened with 6a pupils, now contains more than 200. 
Mr. Peilc himself was responsible for the amelioration of 
Muhammadan education, by obtaining for the Muham- 
madan schools in Bombay a fair share in the Government 
grant-in-aid, and by offering special opportunities to 
Muhammadans to attend the vernacular training- 
colleges. 

Three other features of the educational administration 
of this period deserve special mention. The first was the 
institution in 1871 of the Public Service Certificate exa- 
mination. Up to 1S66 a mixed committee, comprising 
members of the Revenue, Judicial and Educational 
Departments, had presided over an annual or biennial 
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examination for admission to the lower grades of the 
public service ; and this system yielded place in that year 
to the issue of first class and second class certificates 
by the Educational Department at the time of the annual 
examination in each school. A fee of one rupee for a 
first class certificate and of eight annas for a second 
class certificate was levied from candidates, it being laid 
down by Government at the same time that none except 
holders of such certificates and matriculated students of 
the L’niversitjf would be eligible for Government emplo)-. 
Finally in 1S71 these arrangements were revoked in 
favour of an examination held annually at the head- 
quarters of each collectorate and in Bombay, and the 
fees for first-class and second-class certificates were raised 
respectively to Rs. 3 and one rupee. The second chief 
feature of the period was the re-organization in 1S68 of 
the supply of trained school-masters, whose numbers 
had not increased proportionately with the increase 
in the number of schools. By means of a system 
of apprenticeship as pupil -teachers for two years, 
followed by a year in a training-college and two years of 
systematic training elsewhere, coupled with the grant of 
proficiency allowances and pensions, Mr. Peilc managed 
to effect a marked improvement in the personnel of the 
teaching-staff in primary schools. The third salient event 
of his administration was the recognition accorded to 
public libraries, which from iS68-6g were presented with 
copies of each book purchased from the fund for the 
encouragement of literature. In Bombay 17 libraries 
were registered and thus indirectly linked with the Educa- 
tional Department, among them being the Mulla Firoz 
library, the Bombay Kative General library, the Jamsetji 
NasarwanjI Petit institute, the Dhanjibhoy Framji 
reading-room and library, the Jamsetji Nasarwanji Petit 
Girgaum library, the iMuljibhai Jivraj Khoja reading-room 
and the Bhuleshuar library. 

The history of education from 1872, when Mr. K. M. 
Chattield became Director of Public Instruction, to 18S2 
when the Education Commission was appointed, is con- 
cerned chiefly with the extension of primary education 
and the improvement of higher and collegiate tuition. 
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The former object occupied the chief attention of the Bom- 
bay Government, who decided that any large increase in 
secondary and higher schools should result rather from 
State-aided private enterprise than from the direct action 
of their own educational agency. The Bombay primary 
schools, which up to 1871 had subsisted solely on the 
Government grant and the general fee fund of the Central 
Division, were benefited in that year by a grant of 
Rs. 10,000 by the Bench of Justices, which was subse- 
quently (1878) augmented to Rs. 15,000 by the Bombay 
hlunicipality. This amount had been increased on various 
occasions since that date, but had never quite sufficed to 
bring the primary schools into line with the other institu- 
tions of the city. 

Nevertheless, the policy of Government bore fruit in due 
season ; for the Census Officer of iSSi was able to point 
out that since the Census of 1872 very considerable pro- 
gress had been made in the education of the poputotion. 
The. petcewtage of the male population under instcactwa 
had risen from 5*0 to 7’6, and of the female population 
from I ’8 to a'8 ; while the proportion of educated rnales 
and females had risen, respectively, from ij'$ to 54 ’9 and 
from 4‘o to 6*3. This result was mostly due to the 
opening of new schools. For example, the Antonio 
deSouza school, which is still held in the Gloria church at 
ilazagon, the St. Xavier’s branch school at Girgaum, the 
Antonio da Silva school at Dadar, and St. Joseph's 
Portuguese school at Umarkhadi, had been added to the 
list of so-called English-teaching schools, in which the 
proportion of pupils of European descent does not suffice 
to constitute them European schools ; ‘ while in 1S72, the 
list of private vernacular institutions was enlarged by the 
opening of the Mugbhat school. A decided impetus vas 
vouchsafed to female education by the opening in 1873 of 
the first Government Gujaratlii girls’ school at Charni 
road, which was followed by the opening of the first 
Marathi girls’ school at Kamathipura in 1876. Parsi 
girls benefited by the foundation of the Merwanji Sethna 

^ Other schools of this kind, now (1909) e.\isting, are the St. 
Peter’s high school for boys at Alazagon, founded in 1883 ; the 
St. Isabel's school at Slatharpafchadi ; and fbe Barretto boys* 
school at Gavel. 
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school in 1871, and Beni-lsrael girls by the opening of a 
female normal school and a Marathi school in Umarkhadi 
in 1874 ; the Methodist Episcopal mission founded a simi- 
lar school in Grant road in 1873-74 ; the Zenana Bible 
and Medical mission opened a high school for girls at 
Girgauni in 1S74 ; ivhile the Frere-Fletcher school in the 
Fort, so named after Sir Bartle Frere and the Reverend 
W. K. Fletcher, was opened by Sir Richard Temple in 
187S.' Other notable features of this period were the 
opening of the first railway school in 1878 by the Bombay. 
Baroda and Central India Railway company, and tlie 
institution of night-schools. Among the latter, two com- 
menced work in 1873-74 without any aid from Govern- 
ment, while between 187S and 18S6 the Thcistic Associa- 
tion started no less than six night-schools, the first being 
opened at Cheulwadi near Thakurdwar in the former year. 
The number of mixed schools for children of both sexes 
was increased by the establishment of an Israelite school 
in 1875, financed by the Bene-lsrael Benevolent Society, 
and of the American Mission high school, which com- 
menced work in 1S77. The SirJ. J. School of Art which 
up to iS/3-74 was managed by a committee as an aided 
institution was in that year re-organized and placed under 
the control of the Educational Department. Lastly the 
period was remarkable for the foundation and tecognition 
in 1S75 of the Anjuman-i-Islam, which has since played a 
prominent part in the education of the Muhammadan 
population of the city, A fresh stimulus was given to 
physical education by the foundation in 1874 by public 
contribution of the Jamsetji Nasarwanji Petit gymnasium 
at Khetwadi. 

In the year 1882 an Education Commission was appoint- 
ed b}’ Government to enquire into the working of the 
existing system of public instruction and into the further 
extension of that system on a popular basis. They recom- 
mended f/ifcrn/zh that the system of payment by -results 
should not be applied to colleges, which should obtain aid 


* The school w.is established in i860, and was known as the 
Fort Christian school. The name was changed to Frere-Fletcher 
school in 1878 with the consent of Government, who contributed 
to the cost of the building and granted the site. 
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on other considerations ; that secondary schools should be 
established by the Stale on tiic {jrant-in aid system; that 
primary education should have an exclusive claim on 
municipal and local funds ; that, as many private schools 
were incflicicnt, the {jrant by results should be raised for 
both boys’ and prls’ schools ; and that the maximum rate 
of Government aid, which they fixed at one-half the entire 
expenditure of an institution, should be allotted only to 
primary' schools, triris’ schools and normal schools. .As a 
result of the commission’s labours, the grant-in-aid code 
was amended and republished in iSSG-Sy, among the 
additions made being rules requiring all candidates for 
admission to a Government or aided school to furnish 
leaving certificates from their last .school ; the examina- 
tions for public service certificates were modified in i88S; 
and in the same year certain recommendations of the com- 
mission regarding middle and bigli school scholarships 
were adopted, four middle scnools and two high school 
scholarship.s being allotted to Combay city. The subject 
of training college certific.itcs was also discussed, and as 
a result an additional or fir.st year’s certificate was crc.ated 
in 1SS7, wliich enabled men, who fared badly in the first 
year’s test, to .serve at once as lower as'sistant school- 
masters,' But the most noteworthy result of the com- 
mission’s labours was the foundation of the Joint Schools 
Committee for the purpo.se cf primary education in 
Bombay city, which, in accordance with the City cf 
Bombay Municipal .•\ct of iSSS, was composed of eight 
members, four being appointed by Government and foui by 
the Municipal Corporation. = Byc-Kaws defining the com- 
mittee’s duties and powers were framed and sanctioned by 
Government, and on the ist January, 1S90, all primary 
schools in Bomb.ay together witli appliances, as well as 


^ This first year’s certificate was abolished in 1S95. The 
maximum and minimum salaries of teachers lioldinsr first, .second 
and third years’ certificates were fixed, respectively, at Rs. 20 , 
Rs. ^0, Rs. 60, and Rs. p, Rs. ji, and Rs. 15. 

- The first Joint Schools Committee was composed of Mr. 
Grattan Geary, the Honor.ablc Mr. N. N. AVadia, Rao Bahadur 
tt. N. N.adkarni, Rao S.aheb V. S. Desnl, appointed bj- Govern- 
ment, and Dr. Blaney, the Honorable Mr-Tebang-, the Honourable 
Mr. Abdulla M. Dh.iramsi and Mr. K, X. Kabraji, appointed by 
the Corporation. 
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the balance of the Presidency Education fund, composed 
of school-fees, Government grants and Municipal contribu- 
tions, were handed over by Government to the Corpora- 
tion. Among the Government schools transferred to 
them were eleven girls’ s'chools and six second-grade 
anglo-vernacular schools, to which they added in 1S93-94 
an Anglo-Gujarathi school at Nall Bazaar. In return 
for performing the work of inspection of primary schools, 
the Committee received from Government the annual sum 
which Government had budgetted for this purpose, before 
the transfer took place, and were further allowed to utilize 
the services of the two Government ofTicials who had 
hitherto acted as Deputy Inspectors of the Marathi and 
Gujarathi .schools. 

This period witnessed the foundation by Bishop Meurin 
in 1S815 of a school for the deaf and dumb at Grant road, 
and also the amalgamation of the four Government anglo- 
vernacular .scliools, the Fort Branch, the Jagannath 
Shankarsett, Chandanwadi and Phanaswadi .schools, into 
the Elphinstone middle school, which is located in the old 
buildings of the former Elphinstone Institution next door 
to the Small Causes Court. The latter event arose out of 
the desire of Government in nowise to restrict the pro- 
gress of grant-in-aid and private schools. 1 he public .also 
commenced during these years to evince a desire for 
special and scientific research by the foundation of the 
Bombay Natural History Society in 1SS3, of the .Anthropo- 
loiiical Society in iSSfi, and of the Bombay .Art Society in 
1SS8; while Government opened frc.sh careers for the 
youth of Bombay by the foundation of the A'etcrinary 
College at Parcl in 18S6 and of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute in 1S87. 

The most remarkable features since 1S97 were the amend- >897-1909. 
ment of the constitution of the Indian Universities and the 
declaration of the educational policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment in 1903-04. The further extension and development 
of the principles laid down in the Despatch of 1S54 and 
affirmed by the Commission of 1SS2 htive been sought 
and ensured by a variety of means calcul.ited to infuse 
primary and secondary education with new vitality. Thus 
in 1899 an annual examination for teachers in secondary 
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schools was instituted ; the {(rant-ii -aid code was again 
revised in 1903-04 and the system of payment by results 
finally abolished ; considerably increased grants have been 
made to primary and secondary education ; the work of 
the vernacular text books revision committee has been 
completed, and some of the revised works arc already in 
use in primary schools ; the method of assessing grants to 
sccondar}’ scliools has been revised ; while the formal re- 
cognition of unaided schools has' enabled the Educational 
Department to apply a moderate system of control to those 
institutions. In Bombay city we may remark the appoint- 
ment in 1903 of an Inspectress of girls’ schools, who also 
supervises the girls' schools of the Northern Division of the 
I’residency, and the appointment by the Joint Schools 
CominiKcc in 1904 of a Superintendent of municipal 
schools with two assistants.' A Tc.achers’ association wa« 
formed in 1S98 witli the object of improving the status and 
cjualincations of school-masters and of discussing the 
educational questions of the day: * a training college for 
secondary school-tc.'ichcrs was opened in 1906 and accom- 
modated for the time being in the Elphinstone high school : 
and under the auspices of the Joint Schools Committee, 
drill, physical education and gymnastics are becoming a 
regular branch of the curriculum in all classes of schools. 
Since April ist, ic,o8, the cost of primary education has 
been wholly defrayed by the Bombay Municip.ality, The 
Joint Schools Committee has ceased to exist and the 
schools are now administered by the Municipality. 

The most noteworthy girls’ school, founded by private 
enterprise during this period, were Bai Ratanbai Panday's 
school opened in iSgS and Miss Bennett's nnglo-vcrnaciilar 
school at Khetwadi : but that the general progress of tire 
gradually overcoming the inherited prejudice 
against female education is sufficiently proved bv the rise 
in the number of municipal girbs' schools from n to tj 
and of aided girls’ schools from 25 to 33 in 1909, 


* The control oi the three Depot}- Educ.-ilional Inspectors servintr 

under tlie Joint Schools Commitleewjis tr.msforrcd to the Educa- 
tional Department in 1904. 

is (Tgag)i 86 '^ number of teachers in tlie Bombay Municipal ScliooN 
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The Muhammadans also hax’c imbibed s'omcthing of ihe 
spirit of the times. Two new Urdu schools were opened 
in 1S05 at Colaba and Madanpura, a Deput}' Hducational 
In.spector for Urdu schools was appointed the following,'' 
year, and by 1909 the total number of Urdu schools had 
increased to aS (25 for boys and 3 for tfirl-s), including:: .> 
night-schools but excluding 2 aided primary Urdu schooN. 
The Joint Schools Committee also turned their attention to 
the education of the depressed classes, not only by aiding 
mis'sion .schools which receive such children, but by found- 
ing four special Marathi schools for their benefit,— a policy 
which resulted in S57 children from the poorest and 
most debased communities being under instruction in 1909. 
.Among special educational institutions recently founded 
arc the .American .Mission school for the blind opened 
in 1900 and the Victoria Memorial .school for the blind — 
a primary school with indu.strial cl.xsscs— opened in .'902:' 
the .American .Mission laundry school opened in I903, the 
Tcchno-Chcmical Laboratory founded by Profc.ssor Cnijiar 
in tooo for the provision of higher instruction in chemistry 
and technology;' and Lastly several institutions for commer- 
cial education. The piincipal scat of commerci.il education 
is the Ijyramji Jijibhoy college of commerce', the Principal 
of which also conducts a commercial night-school, founded 
in 1900 ; and the rest comprise Mr, S. R. Davnr’s com- 
mercial educational institution, which works on the bureau 
system obtaining' at .Antwerp, Paris, llcrlin and Liverpool 
and prepares pupilsforthc chicfcommcrcial and accountancy 
examinations in England, and .Mr. X. R. Mistri's account- 
ancy institution in the Fort, which imparls a knowledge 
of book-keeping, mercantile law, banking and currency, 
short-hand, type-writing' and mensuration to youths studj- 
in.g at local colleges or holding clerical appointments in 
mercantile firms. Several short-hand, type-writing, and 
book-keeping' cLisses in the Fort, Kalbadcvi and Girgaum 

' These .Tnd a De.af .and Dumb institute opened in 1&.S6 .are 
C'l.assed ns Primary aided scliool.s. 

' This is now cl.asscd as an Arts College. 

’ In 190S a series of lectures were arr.anged and Professor Lees 
Smith was invited hy Goveinmrnt of Bombay to deliver lectures 
and instruct the public in Indian economics. The lectures were 
delivered in tlic Hyrarnji Caw.asji Institute. 
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prepare students for the London Chamber of Commerce 
examination, which is annually held in Bombay, while 
stenotypy or machine short-hand and script phonography 
have also been introduced into the curriculum of a few 
schools. The increasing desire for a commercial education 
is shown by the large number of youths who appeared for 
the London Chamber of Commerce examination in 1906, 
and has led Government to include commerce in the list 
of optional subjects for the School Final Examination. 

.A.mong the secondary schools opened since 1897 are the 
Aryan Education Society’s high school and middle school 
at Girgaum, the Esplanade higli and middle schools opened 
in 1S98, a school founded in Mandvi by H.H. the Aga Khan 
for children of the Imaimi Ismaili Khoja community, the 
Lady Northcote Hindu orphanage in 1903, the Goan Union 
school opened in old Dabul Church in 1904, and a Jain 
high school founded by Babu Pannalal Punamchand in 
1906. The municipal grant to primary education 
rose from Rs. 80,000 in 189S-99 to s lakhs in igon 
and, together with the income from fees and the Govern- 
ment contribution of nearly Rs. 73,000, enabled the 
Joint Schools Committee to increase the number of municipal 
schools to 98 and of aided schools to in, to strengthen 
the teaching-staff and raise their salaries,' and to provide 
suitable furniture and apparatus to the municipal schools. 
The Committee also revised the curriculum for primary 
schools in 1900, whereby the course ceases at the fourth 
standard in which the rudiments of English are taught, 
uniformity of instruction in JIarathi, Gujarathi and Urdu 
.schools has been secured, and the pupils' burden of study 
has been to their advantage much lightened. 

The Municipal Corporation has also not forgotten the 
prime need of proper school-buildings and accommodation. 
Prior to :Sgo all primary' schools, excepting two at 
Ghorupdeo and Varli, were located in hired buildings, 
and even at the present date (igog) most of the primary 
schools and a certain number of aided secondary schools 
occupy inconvenient or insanitary houses. On the other 

' The minimum pay of untrained teachers in Municipal primary 
schools is Rs. 12, and the maximum Rs. 15. Trained teachers re- 
ceive a minimum salary of Rs.i4 and a maximum of Rs.,-0| Rs. 50, 
or Rs. 70 according to the class of their training-certificates. 
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hand the Bhulesh\Var schools were provided with a 
suitable building about 1890, half the cost of which 
was contributed by Government. A buildings fund was 
opened by the Corporation in 1895, two well-constructed 
and sanitary buildings were erected from the memorial 
funds raised to Lord Harris, Governor of Bombay 
(1S90-95) and Mr. S. S. Bengali, and in order to meet the 
need of housing the municipal primary schools, a pro- 
gramme for expenditure of 10 lakhs on the construction 
of school buildings was undertaken in 1907 by the 
Corporation at the instance of Government, who decided 
to provide a moiety of the cost at the rate of one 
lakh a j’ear for five years from April 1907. There is, 
therefore every reason for hoping that the primary schools, 
will in the near future be as well accommodated as the 
Government and aided colleges and the Government 
secondary schools. 

Besides the Government, municipal and private institu- 
tions, conducted on Western lines, Bombay contains 
several indigenous schools, conducted by natives of India 
on traditional methods, which fall within the triple 
classification of religious, semi-religious, and secular 
schools.' Among the religious schools are the Shri Wal- 
keshwar Vedic Pathashala established in 1903 on Malabar 

^ One most important institution is a class for training Sanitary 
Surveyors under the Executive Health Officer of the Bombav 
Municipality. This class was first opened in 1901 and was till 
recently confined to 12 Government students, of whom 8 were 
Engineering graduates and 4 Medical gr.adiiates. Their fees at 
the rale of Rs. 25 were paid by Government. If a sufficient 
number of the above wore not available diplomates of the 
Veterinarv College and passed students of the Engineering class 
of the Sind College were admitted into the class* Since the begin- 
ning of 1910 the Royal Sanitary Institute of London has agreed to 
co-operate in the examination of the class and to grant its 
certificates to the successful students. The class has now been 
thrown open to private students who have passed the Matricu- 
lation or School Final Examination or the entrance examination 
of any university other than Bombay. In order that the Muni- 
cipalities may lake advantage of these facilities, their servants 
are exempted from the preliminary qualifications at the discre- 
tion 01 the Executive Health Officer. The Bombay University has 
recenllj' established a degree of Bachelor of Hygiene one of the 
conditions, for qualifications to sit as a candidate for the degree 
being a six months practical course of Public health administra- 
tion under the supervision of the He.alth Officers of Bombay, 
Calcutta or M.adras. Similarly a class has been opened by the 
Bombay Municipality to impart instruction to medical students in 
vaccination. 
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Hill, which teaches yoiini; Mrahmans, the Hindu ritual, the 
Jijihhoy Dadabltoy Parsi Madres^a fnunded in 1837 for 
the tenchin}7 ofthe Zoroastriau Scriptures in the oripnal 
Zend and later Pehlvi versions, and about 131 Mulnm- 
inadan schools which expound the Komn and teach a 
little Urdu, ‘riic partly rclii^iotis schools are the Gohulda'' 
Tojpal Sanskrit Path.ash.ila, established about 1S86 near 
the tiowalia Tank, the Valibai Guiarathi and Sanskrit 
i;irls' school opened at Kalbadcvi about i8oi, the Ayurveda 
\'ivlyalaya, est.ahlishcJ at Girj^aum in tS 0 , the kldta 
L'tkshnii Pathashala opened at Bhiilesliuar in 1807, the 
Sir Jamsetji Jijihhoy 's Zarthoshti Mndressa, founded in 
1803 at Chandainvacli, which teaches Pars! fjraduates and 
under-jjraduates the religion, philosophy and history of 
the .'kvesta, the Mulla Piroz Madressa founded in 1854.11 
Dhobi Talao, and about 20 Muhamm.adan institutions. 
The most important of the latter are the Madressa Maho- 
med Ibrahim .Makhba, established in Kazi street in 1834, 
the Madres'sa Muliammadiya, established by Sir Atl.wiji 
Peerbhoy in 1S.S3, opposite Charni Road station, the 
Madressa Muliammadiya of the j.ama Masjid, founded in 
1873, and the Madressa Hashimiya at the jackcri.a Masjid, 
all of which give free instruction in religion, logic, Arabic, 
metaphysics, Persian literature, and the theology of Islam. 
The secular schools, which number (1909) 75, and are 
institutions peculiar to the Hindu community, arc pr.acti- 
cally primary vernacular.schools which have gradually c;L«t 
aside their time-honoured curricula in favour of the Gov- 
ernment departmental standards of instruction, the 
reason for the change being tlial almost all the masters 
now appointed arc men, who have received ,a Government 
public school education. Most of the Hindu and Parsl 
schools in the first two classes, and a few Muhammadan 
schools, have been priv.ately endowed, and in some of the 
latter, conducted by Maulvis, no fees are charged to 
the pupils. Usually the fees vary from four annas to Rs. 2, 
and the master receives his emoluments cither in kind 
or in cash, but more frequently in both forms. He also is 
accustomed to receive presents on the occasion of a pupil’s 
pniipuja or slate-ceremony, thread ceremony and marriage, 
and on the day when a pupil begins to learn writing, 




• This Hiph Schoollis the Elphinttonc Institution. 

'b' Sociely Schools., The primary 

Native EducTfinpt c Eduentmn Society, those m xBjo to the 
Jion. N“accJrato1nfnr^\™ >?4» “"d >■> the Board of EduS^ 

years is.availahlo?‘Thcy™ c 1 wlT oS 

: This lias a normal school for female leachers and was afterwards closed. 

^ The University of Bombay was first established and The Bombay 
incorporated by an Act of 1S57. The general object of the 
foundation was to ascertain, for the better encourage- 
ment of Her Majesty’s subjects in Bombay in the pursuit 
of a regular and liberal course of education, by means of 
examination, the persons who have acquired proficiency 
in different branches of learning and to reward them by 
degrees, marks of honour, etc. The constitution was 
considerably modified by an Act of igoa. 
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The University consists of the Cltanccllor, \tho is the 
Governor of Honthriy for the time being, the Vice- 
Chancellor, tvlio is appointed for a period of ttvo years bj 
the Governor-in-Conneit from among the fellows, and the 
Fellows. These constitute the Fenate. 

Fellows are cx^pjjicw, nominated and elected. The 
r.\-o0rifl Fellows, the number of whom may not exceed 
ten, are the Chief Justice, the Hishop of Bombay, the two 
Members of Council, and the Director of Public Instruction. 
Of the ordinary Fellows, the number of svhom m.ay not 
be less than fifty nor more than a liundrcd, ten arc elect- 
ed by certain registered graduates, rvc., by Doclor.s or 
Masters in any F'acully or by others who graduated in any 
Faculty not less than ten years before tlic dale of regi'- 
traiioii, ten are elected by the I'acuhies, and the remainder 
arc nominated by tlie Chancellor. Fclloiv.s are elected or 
nominated in the first instance for five years, but they 
mtiy be re-elected or rc-appointed. But, if any elected or 
nominated I'ellow has not attended .a meeting of the 
Senate, other than a Convocation or meeting for con- 
ferring'' degrees, during the period of one year, the 
Chancellor may declare his office to be vacated. 

Tlie Senate is divided into the Facullie.s of .Arts includ- 
mg Science, Law, Medicine and linginecring. The last 
includes griculture. Kvery Fellow is assigned by the 
Senate, on the recommendation of ilic Syndicate, to one 
or more of tlie Faculties. Kach Faculty is presided over 
by a Dean, wlio is elected by the membcr.s of the Faculty. 
The chief biisines-. of the Faculties is to advise and 
report upon matters referred to them for opinion by the 
Syndicate. They can also make recommendations to the 
Syndicate or propo.se 13yc-law.s or Regulations for the 
consideration of the Syndicate. 

The Syndicate is the executive body of the University. 
It consists of the \'ice-Chanccllor, as Chairman, the 
Director of Public Instruction, and thirteen Fellows 
who arc elected for one year by the several Faculties 
in the following proportion ; — 

Five by the Faculty of Arts, one of whom is 
elected separately to represent the Physical and 
Experimental Sciences. 
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Three by the Faculty of Law. 

Three by the Faculty of Medicine. 

Two by the Faculty of Engineering. 

Any member of the Senate may make recommendationb 
or propose bye-laws to the Syndicate, and no proposal 
may be entertained by the Senate that has not, in the first 
instance, been considered by the Syndicate or submitted 
for a period of at least three months for consideration by 
the Syndicate. Very wide powers are in fact exercised by 
the Syndicate, but it is by law subject in all matters to 
control by the Senate, and no regulations have any force 
until they are approved by the Senate, and confirmed by 
the Governor-in-Council. The Senate must meet once a 
j’ear, but the Vice-Chancellor, who presides as Chairman 
if present, may summon a meeting at any time, and must 
do so on the requisition of any six members. 

The entrance to the University is b}' the Matriculation 
examination, which is open to candidates from schools re- 
cognized by the University, who are over 16 years of age. 
After Matriculation none can present themselves for any 
University examination, unless they have gone through a 
prescribed course of study at a College affiliated to the 
University and recognized for the purpose of that course 
of study ; ‘ affiliation and recognition are accorded by 
Government, acting on reports and information submitted 
to them by the Senate. The following are the College 
and Collegiate Institutions at present recognized in the 
different Faculties : — 

I. — Elphinstone College, Bombay ) r 1S60 

It. — Deccan College, Poona ( ) 1S60 

in. — Wilson College, Bombay ... ... j " t 1861 

IV — St. Xavier’s College, Bombay I [ ,869 

V. — Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. In Arts for 
the purposes of the Examinations for the 
B. A. Degree 

VI.— Rajaram College, Kolhapur— In Arts for the 
purposes of the Previous and Intermediate 

Arts Examinations 1880 

Vn.— Baroda College— In Arts 18S1 

VUI.— Eergusson College, Poona— In Arts ... 1884 


.\ person may be admitted to a University examination without 
going through the prescribed course on the recommendation of 
the Syndicate or by special order of the Senate. 
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IX, — Samaldas College, Bhavnagar — In Arts for 
the purposes of Ihe E.faminations for the 

B. A. Degree ,gSj 

X.— Dayaram Jethmal Sind College, Karachi— In 

Arts ,S3; 

XI. — Bahauddin College, Junagadh— In Arts ... 190! 

XII. — Professor Gujjar's Techno-Chemical Labo- . 
r.atory, Bombay — In Arts for the purpose of 
Branch VI (Cheniistr3’) of the SI. A. Examin- 
ation 1507 

XIII. —Government Law School, Bombay — In Law, ... itSo 

XIV. — Grant Medical College, Bombay. In Medicine; 

and in Arts for tlie purposes of the B. Sc. 

Examination ... 1S60 

XV, — The Cania and Allbless Hospitals, Bombay— 

In Sledicine for the purpose of Branch 11 
(Midwifery) of the SI. D. examination ... 1907 
XVI, — Poona Agricultural College. In Engineering; 

for the purpose of the examinations for the 

degree of Bachelor of Agriculture ' 1907 

XVII.— College of Science, Poona. In Civil Engineer- 
ing: and in Arts for ihe purposes of Ihe 
Examinations for the B. Sc. Degree 1865. 

The length of College attendance required for the various 
degrees is : — For B.A. — four years ; B. Sc.— four years; 
LL. 8. — two years after graduation in Arts; Licentiate of 
Medicine and Surgery (soon to be abolished) — five years; 
Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery — six years ; Bachelor 
of Agriculture— four years ; Bachelor of Engineering- 
four years. 

Any Bachelor of Arts maj^ present himself for the exami- 
nation for the Degree of M. A. Any Bachelor of Laws may, 
two years after taking the Degree of LL.B., present himself 
for the examination for the Degree of Master of Laws. 
After going through certain prescribed courses of study or 
practice, varying from five years to one year, a Bachelor 
of Medicine and Surgery may present himself for the 
examination for the Doctor’s Degree (m. d.). The exami- 
nation for the Degree of Master of Civil Engineering is 
open to any Bachelor of Arts or Science who has practised 
as a Civil Engineer for at least three years after taking 
the Degree of L. C. E. (now B. E.) 

The University maj' also, under certain conditions, con- 
fer honorary degrees. The honorary Degree of LL.D. 
has been conferred five times.' 

' The recipients of (his honour were the Marquis of Kipon, 
Mr. William Wordsworth, Sir Raymond West, Mr. R. G. Bhandar- 
kar and Mr. F. G. Selby. 
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The accounts of the University are e.\amined and audit- 
ed b)' a Board of Accounts, which is appointed annually 
by the Senate and meets ordinarily once a quarter. They 
are further submitted once every year to the Governor of 
Bombay in Council for such examination and audit as he 
ma)' direct. 

The endowments of the University, the interest on 
which is appropriated to certain fellowships, scholar- 
ships and prizes amount to thirteen lakhs. The yearly 
income is derived from interest on accumulation, and 
examination fees. The last account sheet showed 
an income of 2'25 lakhs and an expenditure of i '89 
lakhs. 


University Results. 


Passed in. 

iSCi. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

i90it 

1909. 

Total 
number 
passed 
till the 
end of 
>1309. 

Matriculation 

39 

227 

3S8 

916 

I,2lS 

1,638 

34 , 33 ' 

Bachelor of Arts ... 

4 

‘4 

36 

129 

238 

33 ' 

5,533 

Bachelor of Science 



2 

3 

6 

>4 

'56 

Licentiate of Medi- 






cine and Surgery. 

4 

6 

>4 

22 

28 

89 

1,064 

Licentiate of Agri- 






culture •.< ••• 

!•* 

... 


... 

I 

... 

52 

Bachelor of Agri- 







culture 

... 




... 

26 

26 

Licentiate of Engi- 








neering” ... 

... 

2 

16 

9 

35 

35 

747 

Bachelor of Laws... 

... 

... 

5 

35 

142 

*54 

1,788 

I 

Master of Laws ... 

• * . 

... 



Master of Arts ... 

... 

I 

3 

6 

12 

S 3 

CO 

Doctor of Jledi- 






cine ... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

2 

9 

Master of Civil 








Engineering 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 


The Elphinstone College originated in a meeting of the 
citizens of Bombay held on the 28th August, 1828, to 


^ See The Elphinstonian, September, 1906 ; Bombay Quarterly 
Review, 1855; Times of India, loth May, i86z, 20th January, 1894, 
.April 3rd, 1897; April 1906. Mrs. Postans' Western India in 1838, 
I, 46; Lady Falkland’s Chow-chow (1857) I, 49. 

3-9 
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decide upon a suitable testimonial to their departing 
Governor, Moiintstuart Elphinstone, whom, in the words 
of one of those present, all persons regarded " as their 
common father and friend". A sum of Rs. 50,^76 sub- 
scribed at -the meeting was devoted to the cause of educat- 
ion in accordance with a general resolution " that the 
most satisfactory and durable plan of carrying their public 
wishes into effect is by accumulating a fund of money to 
be vested in Government securities from the interest of 
which, according to its amount, one or more Professorships 
(to be held by gentlemen from Great Britain until the 
happy period arrives when natives shall be fully competent 
to hold them) be established under the Bombay Native 
Education Society*, for teaching the English language and 
the arts and sciences of Europe ; and that these Professor- 
ships in compliment to the person in reference to whom 
the meeting has been convened, be denominated the 
Elphinstone Professorships". The final amount subscribed 
reached a total of nearly 2*3 lakhs, which subsequently 
accumulated to Rs. 4*4 lakhs; and in 1835 the Elphinstone 
Institution was formally constituted, tlie first Professors 
arriving and commencing their labours in February, 1836. 
In 1855, the first Nativ'e Professor, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
was appointed ; and in the following year the professorial 
element, constituting the College, Avas separated from tlic 
Elphinstone Institution, which thenceforth was known as 
the Elphinstone High School. The Elphinstone College 
was formally recognized by* the Bombay University in 
1S60. Since 1S45 the office of Principal of the College 
has been held in succession by* Dr. Harkness (1845). 
Sir Alexander Grant (1862), Professor Chatfield (i866), 
Dr. Wordsworth (1874), Professor Oxenham {1S90), 
Professor Hathornthwaite (1894), Professor Macmillan 
(rgoo), Professor Sharp (1905) and Professor Covernton 
(1909). 

Several changes of situation has the College undergone 
since its foundation in 1835. The first Professors in 1S36 
occupied a room in the Town Hall, the Elphinstone 
Institution itself being housed in a building described 
in 1855 “ a disgrace to the present adtmnced state of 

education in Bombay”, and as being “ overcrowded, badly 
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situated and imventilated”.* This building stood near 
the present Small Cause Court on the site of the 
Elphinstone Middle School ; and a few months after the 
above words were penned the College was removed to 
more commodious premises, to the west of Babula Tank 
and opposite to the Grant Medical College and the 
Jamsetji Jijibhoy Hospital. == Here the College remained 
until 1861-62, when a move was made to a bungalow, now 
known as Tanker Villa, on the margin of Gowalia 
Tank ; and thence the institution again migrated in 
1871 to a new building on the Parel road, now occupied 
by the Victoria jubilee Technical Institute. In 1SS8 
the College experienced its final transfer to the Fort, 
where it occupies half of a building originally intended for 
the Government Central Press, the adjoining plot of 
vacant land being used as a playing-field by the students 
of the College. Government have however recently de- 
cided to ulitilize this plot for a new college of science! and 
has offered in its place the use of a plot on the Oval facing 
the Secretariat. The present college building s have been 
found small and inconvenient and the question of another 
transfer has sometime been under discussion. 

The property and endowments of the College are vested 
in four trustees, the annual income amounting to about 
Rs. 96,000, of which Rs, 16,000 represent the income of 
endowments proper. Nearly Rs. 40,000 are received as 
fees, and the balance represents a grant from Government. 
Besides the original endowment for Elphinstone Professor- 
ships, there are three scholarship funds, two in memory of 
Sir Raymond West, formerly Chief Justice of Bombay, 
and the Earl of Clare, and the third established b}- 
H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, and nine prize funds for 
excellence in Natural Science, Sanskrit, English, Mathe- 


^ Bombay Quarterly Review, JS55, p. 123. 

° This house was razed to the ground in 1904. A new chawl 
has been erected on the site. 

“ The proposal to open a central Science Institue or College of 
Science is still (igio) under consideration. Munificient offers 
have been receive d frcni Sir Jacob Sassoon (Rs. 10,00, Ooo), Sir 
Ciirrimbhoy Ebrahim (Rs. 4,50,000) and Mr. Chuniial Madhavlal 
of Ahmadabad (Rs. 4,00,000). 
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matics or History. Forty-five scholarships, varying in 
value from Rs, 9 to Rs. 20 per month, are annually 
awarded, while Government maintain six Dakshina 
Fellowships of Rs. 50 per month apiece, for the encourage- 
ment of graduates preparing for higher degrees. The 
latter assist the ordinary staff in the supervision and 
tuition of the students. The College tuition-fee is Rs. 60 
per half-j’ear. 


The subjoined table shows the number of students, 
amount of fees and total expenditure of the College at 
different periods ; — 


Year, 

Number of 
Students. 

Amount of 
Fees. 

Total 

Expfaditure. 



Rs. 

Ks. 

1870-71 ... 

'33 

9.243 

73.53S 

1880-81 ... 

'75 

'<5.757 

80.285 

iSgo-gi 

253 

22,174 

94.954 

1900-01 

300 

34.47° 

71.291 

igo8-og 

365 

40.394 

g 3 . 2'8 


The courses taught are those for the degrees of B,. A. 
and M.A. and also (when necessary) of B. Sc., lectures 
being given in English, Sanskrit, Persian, French, Logic 
and Moral Philosophy', English and Indian History, Pol- 
itical Economy', Mathematics, Physics, Botany', Zoology 

and Chemistry. Between 1862 and 1909 the number who 

obtained the B.A. degree was 1,130 and the M.A. 

degree, 122. The tutorial staff comprises five European 

professors, who are members of the Indian Educational 
Service, six Native professors, a Shaslri for Sanskrit, an 
assistant teacher of Persian, and a Librarian who also 
acts as Superintendent of the College hostel. The hostel, 
to which a new wing has recently' been added in memory 
of the late Mr. Justice Telang, is situated about a quarter 
of a mile from the main building and accommod.'ites 
about one-third of the total number of students now on 
the rolls. The residents in the hostel pay a half-yearly fee 
of Rs. 23 for rent, lights, service, etc., in addition to 
the tuition-fee. Other noteworthy adjuncts of the College 
are the library', containing about 10,000 volumes, to the 
upkeep of which Gov'erninent contributes Rs. 1,500 a year 
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and the phj-sical, chemical and biological laboratories, of 
which the first-named is now fully equipped for the use 
of students preparing for the B. A. degree. Membership 
of the College Gymkhana Club afiTords the students ample 
means of recreation, for the College cricket team has won 
the Northcotc Challenge Shield four times, and the 
hockey team is regularly entered for the annual .-\ga Khan 
Hockey Tournament. 

The Wilson College owes its origin to an Englisli 
school opened in 1832 in Military Square in the Fort by 
the late Dr. John Wilson, who collected a public 
subscription for this purpose, and conducted the school 
jointly with the Reverend Robert Xcsbit. In 1835 the 
Church of Scotland officially recognised the school, which 
thenceforth was styled the General Assembly’s Institution ; 
the standard of instruction was gradually raised, and 
under the auspices of a slatT, which included the founder, 
Mr. Nesbit and Dr. Murray Mitchell, the school attained 
in those pre-university days to the status of a college, 
carrying its pupils far beyond the high scliool stage ol 
English education. .A commodious building was then 
erected by public subscription near Rnmwadi, Kalbadcvi 
road ; but in iS;)3, when the building was just completed, 
the Disruption took place, which divided the Cluirch of 
Scotland into the Free and Established Clnirches. and 
to the latter Church the building passed under its old 
name.' Here the Established Church conducted a high 
school for many years, until the trustees of tlic Gokuldas 
Tcjpal charities purchased the building and devoted it 
to the high school which they still maint.ain. 

Meanwhile the Free Church, to which Dr. Wilson and 
his colleagues adhered, had to find a new home for tlieir 
educational work. A building was erected in Khetwadi 
near .Ainbroli Hou.se, in which Dr. Wilson spent the 
greater portion of his life ; and this building, which was 
long known as the Free General Assembly’s Institution, 
accommodated botli a school and a higher section, which 
was recognized by the University as an a(fili:itcd College 
in 1S61. By 1S80 the largely-increased number of pupils 

’The school w.is familiarly knoivn to Bombay residents as 
" the school of the four pillars," in .allusion to four massive pillars 
which formed a conspicuous feature of tlic biuldintr. 


The Wilson 
Collcpc. 
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led the autlioritics to decide upon separating the school 
from tlie college and upon housing the latter in anew 
building. In 1882 Dr. Mackichan undertook the task 
of raising the requisite funds in Scotland, and collected 
about £ 6 ,oooi to which several Native Chiefs of Western 
India added donations in memory of Dr. \Vilson. The 
Government of Bomb.ay at the same time granted ■ 
Rs. 87,000 towards the cost of the building and also the 
site at Chaupati on which the Wilson College now stands 
The foundation-stone was laid by Sir James Fergusson 
on the loth March, 1S85, and the building, designed by 
Mr. Jolin Adams, w.as formally opened by Lord Reay on 
the 14th March, 1889. The original pl.nn included a 
block of students’ quarters, to which additions "ere 
afterwards made, thus raising the total cost to more than 
2 laklis ; and fresh extensions, costing Rs. 50,000, have 
recently been made, A large piece of ground on Kennedy 
Sea Face has been assigned to the College for Gymkhana 
purposes. The old building in Khetwadi, which was 
handed over to the high school, has been enlarged by the 
addition of a third storey, and is now known as the 
Wilson High School, 

The number of pupils in the College rose from 18 in 
1870-71 to 64 in 1SS0-81, 223 in 1890-91. In the next five 
years the numbers rose r.Tpidly to over 500 ; but the out- 
break of plague at the end of 1896 drove many students 
away from Bombay Colleges. Subsequent figures are 376 
in 1900-01, 425 in 1905-06, and to 518 in 1509. The staff 
consists of the Principal and 14 professors who teach the 
courses for B. A., B. Sc., and M. A. degrees, as laid don'll 
by the Bombay University. Of these nine are Muropeans. 
Laboratories for practical work are attached to the College, 
which has prepared 929 graduates since its affiliation. 
The roll of the College also includes 31 lady-students, of 
whom 19 are Parsis, 8 Hindus, 3 Christians and one is a 
Muhammadan. The College is supported partly by fees 
and partlj' by a Government grant and contributions by the 
Free Church of Scotland. 

St, Xavier’s College was founded in 186S with the object 
of educating the Roman Catholic youths of the Bombay 
Presidency, and was affiliated to the Bombay, University^ in 
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the 3'ear followingf.' Though primarily intended for the 
benefit of followers of the Roman Catholic faith, the 
College from the outset admitted- students of other 
denominations, and consisted of two distinct portions, the 
High School and the College proper, which were both 
accommodated in a building in Cavel until 1873. In that 
year the large building, situated on the Carnac road, near 
the Framji Cowasji Institute, was completed at a cost of 
2 '6 lakhs, the amount being met by public subscription 
and by a grant of Rs. 61,308 from the Bombay Govern- 
ment ; and here both the School and College were located 
for- nearly a generation. The building is composed 
of two wings, divided by a quadrangle, but linked bj' 
a central block surmounted by a tower, 120 feet in 
height. 

By 18S5 the need of further accommodation made itself 
felt, and, as a temporary measure, the College boarding 
establishment was transferred to St. Mary’s Institution 
at Mazagon. A small block had been added to the east 
wing in 1883 lo serve as chemical laboratory : but the 
difficulties arising from pressure of space were not 
definitely obviated till 1890, when the e.xisting College 
building on Cruickshank road between the Elphinstone 
High school and the Cama Hospital was completed at a 
cost of more than lakhs. From 1891 to 1900, the lower 
division of the High school was accommodated in the new 
building but since the latter date the whole school has been 
in occupation of its old quarters, and the new building has 
been exclusively reserved for the College. While lacking 
the large hall, Avhich is so marked a feature of the older 
building, the College premises contain several lecture- 
rooms, phj^sical, chemical and biological laboratories, as 
also library and residential quarters for the professors, 
who are nearly all Jesuit Fathers. 

The number of students at decennial periods since the 
foundation of the College has been as follows ; — in 1870, 

^ The funds for its foundation were obtained by public subscrip- 
tion, pne of the chief promoters of the movement being Dr. Leo 
Meurin, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Bombay, from 1867 to 1886. 
The first Principal of the College was the Rev. Father J. A. 
Willy, 
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13 ; 1880, 42 ; 1890, 202 ; and 1900, 181. In March 1909, 
the number amounted to 372, the increase being most 
marked in the case of students for the M.A. degree. From 
1873, when the first student from the College passed the 
M.A. examination, down to 1900, the College could boast 
of only 22 Masters of Arts, while, during years 1900 to 
1909, 57 students have taken this degree, and the Chan- 
cellor’s Medal— one of the most coveted honours in the 
University — has been awarded five times to students of 
St. Xavier’s. Up to 1903 the College possessed only 4 
endowed scholarships, but by the help of some of the 
friends and old students of the College that number has 
been raised to 16 and since 1891 three fellowships from 
the Dakshina Fund have been placed at the disposal of 
graduates of the College. An annual grant-in-aid of about 
Rs. 10,000 is received from Government. The professorial 
staff consists of the members of the Society of Jesus and 
four Indian professors. 

The new college hostel was opened in June 1909; it 
stands on a plot of 5,000 square ’yards adjoining the 
College grounds granted to them by Government for this 
purpose, The College and High school are independent of 
one another. St. Xavier’s High school contains about 
1,400 boys, who are educated up to the Matriculation 
standard, and some of whom after passing the Matriculation 
examination continue their studies in the College, The High 
school, like the College, receives an annual grant from 
Government of Rs. 10,000. The income from fees amounts 
in the case of the College to about Rs. 30,000 and in the 
case of the High school to about Rs. 45,000, which together 
Avith the Government grants is spent upon maintenance. 

The Grant Medical College,' situated at the junction of 
Pare! and Babula Tank roads was founded in 1845 in 
memory of Sir Robert Grant, Governor of Bombay 


The Foundation-stone of the College was laid by the Bishop of 
■'larch 30lh, 1843. Beneath the stone was laid a 
Mlver plate bearing the following inscription In the reign of 
Her Alost Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria and unde? the 
Government of the Honoorabie Sir George Arthur, Bart., K. C H., 
Governorof Bombay, the foundation-stone of the Grant Medical 
Gollege to be erected on this spot at the joint expense of the 
Honourable East India Company and of true friends of the late 

tyrant, G.C.H., in memory of 
eminent Christian virtues.and the just and enlightened administra- 
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(1835-38), with the object of “ imparting, through a scienti- 
fic system, the benefit of medical instruction to the natives 
of Western India”. A moiety of the cost of the building 
was defrayed by Sir Robert Grant's friends, the remainder 
b}’ Government. With the exception of certain endow- 
ments for the encouragement of deserving students, the 
College is entirely supported by Government, and is 
Under the immediate control of a Principal, subordinate to 
the Director of Public Instruction. Lectures are delivered 
in English on every branch of medical science by European 
and native Professors, the former usualh' being members 
of the Indian Medical Service, assisted b}' Lecturers and 
Tutors and Fellows of the College, who are general 13- 
Licentiates of Medicine and Surger)- of theBombat- Univer- 
sit}-, and b}' Honorary Medical Officers The present 
teaching staff consists of nine European and two native 
Professors, one European and one native lecturer, one 
Demonstrator (belonging to the cadre of Ci\ il .Assistant 
Surgeons) and 26 tutors and fellows. Besides there 
are Hoiiorar}- Medical Officers who gi\e clinical instruction 
to students at the hospitals of the cit}-. Formerh" the 
College conferred upon its students a diploma or license 
to practice medicine with the designation of “ Graduates of 
the Grant Medical College but in 1S60 the College was 
affiliated to the Univcrsit}' as an institution for medical 
education and therefore ceased to grant such diplomas. 
Attached to the College is a Laboratory for scientific 
medical research, the gift of Mr. Framji Dinsha Petit, 
which was opened in iSgt. 

The students fall into two classes, namely, those who are 
graduates and under-graduates of the Bombay L'niversity 
or of any other University recognised by the latter, and who 
are educated for the medical degrees of M.D., L.M. & S., 

lion of that distinguished person, was laid with solemn prayer to 
Almighty God by Daniel, Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolijan of 
India on Thursday, March 3 olh, 1843, in the presence of the Gover- 
nor and other chief personages of the Presidency of Bombay, 
Captain \V. B Goodfellow, Bomba3- Engineers, .Architect. 
Tunes of India, aind April, 1643. A medical school had been 
started in 1S25 by Mr. Elphinstone’s Government and placed in 
charge of Dr. McLennan. This scheme was developed bv Sir 
Kobert Grant. Prior to 1S45 medical science was confined ehtire- 
iy to the members of the covenanted medical service. 
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and JI. B. B. S.’ and European and Eurasian student.*-, 
who are selected b}’ competitive e.'caniination at various 
Indian centres and who arc educated at Government 
expense for the grade of Military A.ssistant Surgeon. 
Since the establishment of the College, 51 Graduates with 
the old collegiate diploma, 974 Licentiates of Medicine and 
Surgery, “ and 7 holders of the M. 1 ). degree have passed 
through the course. The total number of students during 
the last four decades and in the year 1908-09 is shown in 
the following table : — 


Venr. 



X«mbc7 of Students 



XJvil. 


1870-71 


... 

95 

I'M 

(Sbo 81 .*• 


... 


4 -’ 

1890 91 

... 


17S 


1900-01 


... 

^8: 

3 ® 

1908-09 ... ... 

... 

... 

44 


The average annual income of the College during the 
last five years was Rs. 78,470, and the expenditure was 
nearly lakhs. The latter includes the emoluments ol 
the Professors, most of whom receive a consolidated 
salary as Professors of the College and Medical Officers ot 
the attached hospitals. The College is endowed with 
30 separate scholarship and prize funds, amounting in the 
aggregate to Rs. 1,85,000, out of which Rs. 1,11,300 are 
lodged with Government and the remainder with trustees 
appointed 83’ Government.^ 

No public libraries existed in Bomba)’ during the iSth 
century ; but the Company appear to have maintained a 
library for their own use as early as 1715. The Reverend 
Richard Cobbe, writing to the Directors, remarked : — “I 
have sent )'our Honours a catalogue of books contained 

' The course of study for the M. B. B. S. degree lasts for five 
years, the College fee being Rs. 144 per year, payable in two 
equal instalments. An additional fee of Rs. too had lately been 
imposed upon qtli and 5tli year students for liospitai-praclice, 
which is payable in four equal instalments, 

= L. M. & S. degree is also conferred for the present but it will be 
e.xtinct in a few years. New admissions for the L. Jl, & S. course 
are stopped. 
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ill the Honourable Company's Hbrarj’ with an account of 
such as were ' by the Governor and Council thoughl 
wanting, requesting the same may be sent over or any other 
books Your Honours shall think more useful and neces- 
sary”' In 1804, the Bombay' Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society' (then the Literary Society') established its library, 
and between that date and the middle of the century some 
ten libraries sprang into existence." Among these were 
the Mulla Firoz library', established in 1S31, to receive a 
bequest of manuscripts from one Datna Mulla Feroz, 
which mostly contains books and manuscripts dealing 
with the Zoroastrian religion and is free to all, and the 
Native General Library3, which was established in 1845, 
in a hired house in Dhobi Talao, and was patronized by 
all sections of inhabitants. Another institution of this 
period was the Native Book Club, which was accommodaled 
in a room of the General Assembly’s Institution. Many 
fresh institutions of this character were founded during 
the latter half of the 19th century, among the first and 
most popular being the J. N. Petit Institute, which 
originated in a reading-room opened by Pars! students.* 
The most flourishing Musalman institutions are the 
JI. J. Khoja Library and the library of the Anjuman-i- 
Islam. A statement giving details of the chief libraries 
existing in Bombay City' will be found as an appendix at 
the end of this chapter. 

^ The Church of Ronibay by Cobbe. 

" There is a reference to a circulating- library in 1800 in the 
Bombay Courier. 

" The meeting to establish tlie Library was helci in a liouse 
near Trinitj' Chapel, Dhobi Talao ; and the first Managing 
Committee consisted of 7 European and 7 Native gentlemen. The 
number of members and subscribers was 70. When the Framji 
Cowasji Hall was opened, it w.as arranged to incorporate the 
Native General Librar}' with it. In 1865 the Hall was completed 
and the library was removed there. At the suggcsiion of 
Sir T. Perrj’, the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society had been 
amalgamated with it in 1852. 

' On the first April 1856, a number of Parsi Students of the 
Elphinstone College collected a small number of books and housed 
them in a building in Mody street. Fort. The library was opened 
under the name of the Fort Improvement Library. In 1857 a regular 
committee was established to manage it, and Government g.ave 
it aid. In 1866 the name was changed to the Fort Reading Room 
and Library. In 1891 Mr. N. M. Petit offered 25,000 in meraor3' of 
his son J.arasetji, who was for manj' years the Director of the 
Institution. Its name was accordinglj’ changed again to the 
Janisetji Nasarwanji Petit Fort Reading Room and Library. 
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Tlie liistory of journalism in Bombay commences with 
the publication of the Bombay Herald in 1789 and of the 
Bombay Courier in 1790. The former disappeared after 
a brief, almost meteoric, existence, while the latter 
continued to exist, as a separate publication, until 1847. 
W/io its original proprietors were cannot be definitely 
stated ; but its express object was' the support of Goeern- 
ment, and it was for many years known as the official 
organ. The office of the paper was in Forbes street. In 
1792 it enjoyed the exclusive patronage of the Bombaj 
Government and continued to publish the orders of Gm- 
ernment in full until 1S30, when the Bombay Governmcnl 
Gaselte made its first appearance, under the auspices and 
editorsliip of Colonel Jervois of the Bombay t'.ngineers . 
Among the chief contributors and supporters of the Conner 
were Mr. Elphinstone, who ventilated his views on native 
education in its pages, Colonel Vans Kennedy, Sir 
Alexander Barnes, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and Mr. Bell, a 
Member of Council. 

In 1791 the Bombay GasciU appeared for the first 
time, and shared journalistic honours with the Courier 
until i8ig, when Captain Slocqueller arrived in Bomba}. 
He, after a brief period of military duty, bought a paper 
called the Argus, which had been recently started by one 
Mr. Beck, and republished it under the name of the Bombay 
Chronicle. The two leading journals were described b} 
him as “ composed almost entirely of selections from 
English papers with an occasional Jaw report, while the 
Editor seldom found nobler occupation than the record of 
a ball and supper, or a laudatory notice of an amateur 
performance ”.3 The Bombay Chronicle died a natural 
death, when its editor returned to England about 1822 ; but 

^ Bombay Gazette, istjuly, 1906; ” Reminiscences of a Journal- 
ist” by Captain J. H. Slocqueller, published in Times of India, 
17th July, 1872. 

- Mr, BeJI was peremptorUy ordered by the Court of Directors 
to sever his connection tvith the Courier^ which enjoyed the mono* 
poly of all Government advertisements for Rs. 40,000 annually* 
Captain J. H. Slocqueller bought his share in the paper for 
Rs, 26,000. — Times of India, i7tli July tSys. 

^ “ Reminiscences of a Journalist " by Captain Stocqueller. 
Times of India, lotli Julv, 1872. 
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ill 1827 Captain Stocqueller again sought these sliores and 
commenced to issue the Ins, which for a time had phe- 
nomenal success in connection with the dispute between 
the two leading sects of Parsis on the subject of the 
Zoroastrian calendar. Mr. Henry Roper, afterwards 
Chief Justice, became one of this paper’s most valued 
contributors ; and shortlj’- afterwards the proprietors 
of the Courier, who watched the progress of the 
Iris with considerable misgivings, persuaded Captain 
Stocqueller to amalgamate his journal with theirs and 
become editor of the Courier on a salary of Rs. 1,000 
a month. The gallant Captain was extraordinarily 
energetic and of far less compromising nature than 
the modern pressman. For several weeks he lilled 
the pages of the Courier with violent attacks upon the 
Bombay Gase/te, which ended in his fighting a duel 
with the editor of the latter journal, whom he described 
subsequently as “ a pugnacious retired mariner.” He 
next commenced to find fault with Sir John Malcolm’s 
scheme for reforming the salaries of officials and the 
baiia of the Bombay troops, earning in the latter matter 
so much gratitude from the officers of the Bombay Army 
that they aided him to commence the publication of a 
“ Sporting Magazine and Racing Calendar.” Finallj’, with 
the help of Robert Xavier Murphy, an Irish Catholic and in- 
terpreter of the Supreme Court, he succeeded in forming a 
General Library at Bombay, and that accomplished, re- 
tired in 1830 to Calcutta to edit the Harkaruy 

Apparently by this date Bombay journalism had distinctlj- 
improved in character and tone ; for Fontanier, the French 
Vice-Consul at Basra, who visited Bombay in 1835, 
remarked: — “ Que I’on prenne une publication de 
Calcutta, de Madras et surtout de Bomba}', un journal 
par exemple, et I’on est saisi de tristesse. 11 est impossible 
de ne pas remarquer le talent, la science, et surtout les 
vues d’utilitd qui ont preside k la redaction ; alors on les 
compare involontairement avec le fatras, I’inutile verbiage, 
le profonde ignorance qui caracterisent les feuilles 
Europ^ennes.”'^ The chief English papers in 183S were 

* Times of India, 17th July, 1872. 

“ Voyage dans iTnde. Paris, 1844. 
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tlie Ih^mhny Gnsctte, the Bnmlmy Courier, and the 
Dombuy Times, llie last named of whidi appeared for 
the first lime in iS^jS ; while Native journalism wa^ 
represented hy the Dnrpan (Mirror), n Marathi publi- 
cation, edited by Hal Shastri, and confined to local and 
domestic matters ; the Chnbuk (Lash), which followed 
a more outspoken policy and was printed in Gujnratbi ; the 
Snmachnr, also a Gtijaralhi I’apcr, and the Jnm-c-JivmlwiI 
(cup of life), edited hy a Pars! and treatimj principally of 
commercial matters,' Two years later (iS^o) journalism 
received a considerable impetus by the publication of at 
least six new monthly matrnzines, among them being the 
Diy Dftrsiiiiit and t'iiiyn Sayur in Marathi, tiic Ikmhay 
Miigaziue and the Jiombny Sporling Ma_t^n:inc in English, 
while seven native newspapers, owned by Parsis, Hindin 
and .Muhammadans, catered foi the taste of the native 
public.-' In 1844 appe.arcd llic Bombay /f/Vnrw, a religi- 
ons weekly, uhich never paid expenses, and was given up 
in December 1S46 ; in 1.845 tl>e Bombay Mail was institut- 
ed as a nionllily summary of Homb:iy affairs for the Eng- 
lish public .at imme ; an Indian Sforting Rreicse, published 
ill tlio Bombay Gttoeffe office and eharacterized .as full of 
"elcg.ancc, wit, spirit and spriglitlincss”, ousted IhcSpcrl- 
ing Mdgasiuc in the same year : wliilc in 1S46 a new daily 
paper was issued under the title of the Bombay Telegraph 
and Eastern fnk'liigcnccd Tlie Courier was merged in 
the Bombay Telegraph, wliich became the Telegraph and 
Courier. 

Meanwlille Indian journalism had not stood still : for 
by the middle of the nineteenth ceiUuty Bombay pcs- 
sessed six Gujarathi newspapers, notably the Santa- 
char, first Issued in 1822, the Jum-c-Jamshed, whicli started 
in 1831, the Dnyan Prasarak, a m.ag.azino started in 1S47, 
and the Rasl Go/tar, which was first published .as a fort- 
nightly in 1851. The neighbourhood of the old Bread 
Market in the Fort might have been described .as the 
Fleet street of Bombay in those days, so far as native 

^ Mrs. Post.Tns’ Western Jiidi.-> in 1838, Vol. I, 69. 

’ Bombay Times, iGtli May iS^o, and ijth June 1844, 

= Bombay Times, 6II1 July 1844 i sCtli Febrimry and ■solli .AnrII 
>845 ! 27II1 June 1846. 
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publications were concerned; for liere could be seen the 
offices not only of the three papers above mentioned, 
but also of the Parsi Reforinar, the Darpnu, the 
Durbin (Telescope), and the Bagli-c-Naihiyal (Garden 
of Wisdom), edited by Mr. Naoroji Kabraji.'^ The gene- 
ral spread of education was also noticeable in the 
demand for the publications of local scientific societies. 
The Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, which 
were printed during the first quarter of the century, had 
to be discontinued on the score of expense ; but a longer 
life was vouchsafed to the Transactions of the Bomba}' 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, of the AgrL-HorticuI- 
tural Society, of the Medical and Physical Society and of 
the Geographical Society. 

The movement for the publication of new European 
journals steadily progressed. A weekly paper, the 
Spectator, appeared early in 184", the Bombay Times 
joined the ranks of daily papers in 1850, a Bombay Quar- 
terly Magasiuc was issued from the Byculla Press in the 
same year, and these were followed by the Bombay 
Guardian, an evening paper, in 1851, the Bombay Herald, 
a bi-weekly, in 1S55, and tha Bombay Standard sta.vic 6 . by 
Dr. Buist in 1858.° Most of tliese disappeared or were 
absorbed in other papers as the years went by, as was 
also the case with more than one vernacular paper, 
issued between 1S40 and 1870. Those which preserved 
the even tenour of their way were the Bombay Gazette, 
which had altered its title to the Gentleman's Gazette 
about 1842, and the Bombay Times, which absorbed the 
Standard (1859) and the Telegraph and Courier (1861) 
and became the Times of India in 1861, and among 
Native Journals, the Indu Prakash, an Anglo-Marathi 
journal dating from 1862, and the weekly Gnjnraihi 
which first appeared in 1879. These were followed a 

^ Jlr. K, N. Kabraji’s Reminiscence published in Times of 
India, igoi. The Datpan was the first Maratlii daily, II 
appeared in August, 1S49. 

“ Bombay Times, 6th January 11347 ; 18th September, 1S50 ; 
I2lh March, 1851 ; i6th December, 1834. 

• In 1849 Mr. Jagannath Shankarsett sued the proprietors of 
the Gentleman's Gazette for libel, in that they published the 
story of an attempt to cheat a Marwadi by a fat Hindu, and the 
frustration of the plot by a wise Parsi. The plainlifT was nonsuited. 
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The first printing: press appears to have been established 
in Bombay in 1674, consequence of the following- letter 
despatched by the Deputy Governor and Council of 
Bombay to the Court of Directors in 1670 “ Bimgee 

(Bhiniji) Barrack (Parakh) makes his humble request to 
you that you would please to send out an able printer to 
Bombay, for that he notes a curiosity and earnest incli- 
nation to Iiave some of the Brahminy writings in print, 
and for the said printer’s encouragement he is willing to 
allow him ;^50 sterling a year for three years and also to 
be at the charge of tools and instruments necessary for 
him. -And in case that will not be sufficient, ho humbly 
refers it to your prudence to agree witli the said printer 
according as you shall see good, and promises to allow 
what you shall order. It is not improbable that this 
curiosity of his may tend to a common good, and by the 
industry of some searching spirits produce discoveries out 
of those or other ancient manuscripts of these parts which 
ni.ay be u.seful or at least grateful to posterity.” The 
Court of Directors thereupon engaged Mr. Henry Hill 
as “ Printer for the Island of Bombay and despatched him 
from London in one of their ships" with a printing-press, 
type, and a considerable quantity of paper. On his 
arrival in 1674, Bhimji was disappointed to find that Hill, 
albeit an expert printer, was not a founder and was quite 
unable “to cut the B.anian letters and he therefore 
wrote once again to the Court of Directors who replied 
by sending out a type-founder in 167S.' 

I'rom that date up to 177S no information is available 
regarding printing presses in Bombay. But from a 
calendar “ for the year of our Lord, 1780, printed by 
Kustom Caresnjee (Karsedji) in the Bazar," it appears 
that English printing was performed by a Parsi about the 
year 177S. The following twenty years witnessed the in- 
troduction of journalism and the establishment of regular 
printing presses, for example the Bombay Gazette press 
founded by Douglas Nicholson and the Bombay Courier 
press, which commenced work about 1790. The difficul- 
ties in the path of the press managers of those d.ays were 


1 Indi.i Office Records. Bomb.iy Gazette, ist July, 1506, 
.i-m 
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considerable. For tlic fAiblication of an almanac t!« 
European Mannpjer had a staff of ".six Portuguese lad-, 
from the toddy topes of Maliim, who had been taught to 
read prayers in Latin. They knew the letters of the 
English alphabet, but could not read a first English 
primer. Thc.se men were a.ssistcd by half-a-dozen Mara- 
lha compo.silors, who could fix type into their sticks 
cx-tcniporc, and who judged of a particular letter by it? 
appearance only.”' 

.\t the close of the eighteenth century new.spapers and 
presses were subjected to various restrictions, one oi 
them being that no article could be published unless it 
had been approved by the Chief Secretary to Government. 
But several of tlic.se disabilities were removed during the 
Governorship of Jlountstuart Elphinstonc ; and hy 1S35 
the presses had become practically free from official intet- 
fcrenco or supervision, though it was still understood 
that in accordance with an order of iSiO, Government 
servants were forbidden to .act as Editors or Proprietors 
of any newspaper. In 1S54 an Editor.s' room was 
opened in the Secretariat. As regards native printing 
presses the earliest appears to have been the Bomb.ay 
Sam.acliar press, opened in 1S12, which published the 
first Gujaratlii calendar in 1S14 and the first edition 
of the Bombay Samachnr in rSez.’ About 1830 Govern- 
ment opened a press for their own cfiicial publications, 
which was taken over by the Byculla Education Society 
in 1S48. This- Society held the monopoly of all Govern- 
ment printing for a considerable period. By 1867 Bom- 
bay contained about 25 printing presses, the chief of 
which were the Times of India, Bombay Gazette, and 
Byculla Education Society’s presses, Ganpat Krishnaji’s 
press, the Imperial and Oriental presses, and the Indu 
Frakash, Jam-e-Jamshed, Akbar-i-Soudagar and Darpan 
presses. By iSyS the number of presses had increased to 
53, including the Government Central Press and 4S 
pres.ses under imtive proprietorship. Of the latter 29 

1 Times of Indiii, M.iy ist, 1S96, 

’ Gujaralli) type was moulded in Bombay for the first time in 
1797 by a Farsi printer in tlie service of the Bombay Courier 
Press, for the purpose of Gnjarathi advertisements, which oec.n- 
■sionally appeared in that paper. 
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issued newspapers and periodicals and the remainder 
performed job printing of various kinds. At the present 
date(ig09) Bombay contains 120 printing presses. 

The Times of India was founded in 1S38, with tlie 
title of tlie Bombay Times. This paper was at first a 
bi-weekh’, appearing on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
and owed its origin, in great measure, to Lord Metcalfe’s 
action of 1S38, which granted freedom to the press in India 
and encouraged capitalists to embark upon journalistic 
enterprises. The sj-ndicate, which founded it and which 
received much encouragement from the Governor, Sir 
Robert Grant, was composed of eleven European merchants 
in Bomba}-, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Jamsetji Jijibhoy, two 
eminent barristers and a member of the medical profession. 
Dr. Brennan, Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, was 
the first Editor and was succeeded in 1839 by Dr. Hender- 
son of the Elphinstone College, and for a few months by 
Dr, Knight of the Bengal medical service. In May 1840 
Dr. Buist was specially despatched -from Scotland to edit 
the paper, which during the eighteen years (1840-57) of his 
tenure of office changed its character considerably and 
expanded on the 2nd September 1850 into a daily paper. 
In December 1S57 Dr. Buist resigned his post in conse- 
quence of a difference of opinion between himself and the 
proprietors regarding the policy of the paper during the 
Mutiny, and vvas succeeded by Mr. Knight, who witness- 
ed in 1861 the alteration of the title of the journal to 
the Times of India. ^ In 1863 the editorship was oRered 


1 In 185S Dr. Buist started a paper of his own the Bombay 
Standard, wliich was amalgamated in 1S59 with the Times and 
w.as known for a few months as the Bombay Times and Standard. 
Similarly the Bombay Telegraph and Courier was merged in the 
Times hi iSGi. The Coi/rfer was the oldest Bombay newspaper, 
having been founded in 1790. During the early 'years of the 
nineteenth century it throve under the proprietorship of Mr. Luke 
.Ashburner of Bomb.ay and Bhandup; and in 18^7 it was amal- 
gamated with the Telegraph. In 1S72, eight years after his retire- 
ment, Mr. Knight commenced to publish the A/nfernrnn, which was 
also merged in the Times in 1S73. 

In 18G1 the paper was purchased by Messrs. Knight and Mull 
from the native proprietors ; and on the retirement of the latter 
Colonel Nassau Lees (1825) became sole proprietor. In 18S9 
Messrs. Curwen and Kane purchased the paper from his heirs.and 
they in turn g.ave place to Messrs. Bennett, Coleman & Co„ 
who now own the paper. 


Leading 
.Newspapers. 
The Times of 
India. 
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jlff-'-n;!! J'if •Me'.-'tiiiii'.' (*r.'inl of ihc iioinl'a}' Kiliicrillfflii 
Hi.par!!i!!-n! i.> the hioioio. Oxford schofir, Mr. Ti c'mro 
Hill Orcen, «}ii\ hoo-vi'er, 'Va'. perMi.ufei! to reftoi ifr 
otfcr I'j N!r. lienj.imjii Jonvti. tfie M.isfcro.*' IJ.iliipl ; ' arJ 
fora --hori period ht the editorial chair ■•'.as filhJH' 

Mr. i.inii'. Jenrsini;*., u-itohad joiirticu'd to Itidii S', ^perid 
c.arf. --po;nifnt of the //'w/ o 7 >V.v;,' Kohert Knyh’A 
v-cre .^lc*.*.r'. Marlio Gr.aMan Gear). 

Oitfv.vn, T. J. liennctl. C.I.K.i v,!is' li.td pre.i- 

0- .i'.h. i’,,'e!t coinie.'tcd uith t!ie //'"tf-j;' (/..'rrf/r, .'i«J 
I,, li. I'f.i'.T, ‘Hie piper i' nov.' conducted l’>' Or. H b 
Kvvd. l.LI). 

Thr 'irit.'intl o.'liccs of the 7 V-r,'i i>J Iv.iftj v.'ere Irc.itjJ 
in '"I;tn 'chii IVtti I’liililintr- fnow dc'-lrou'd) near tnr erJ 
o! the I'o!.!)'-! Octi'.cu.iy. 'I'lsenec they ivere remeued in 
s!iceee.,„iji to lititlierford ‘■trect, .Nfilit-iry square, i.i the 

1- 'tirt ; to Hell l.inc, .^Icdo«^ street, cppfsjte to '••hat 
v.-.is hnouj) till to t;as tlie Fort Clntpcl; .'.ncl to : Church 
(late >treet. I'rotn alnntt iS'o to ih'o.'' the ohices of the 
p.iper iveiipie ! :» red-hneh Iniildin;:, .'uljoinini: Mci'r'. 
Ketnp N; Co.'s shop, at the south end of I’.ir.si Har.iar 
street ; and ttore removed in tlic l.iticr year to the iniildiu!; 
non- oeciipicd hy the Roy;d Insur.'intv Comp’iny, opposite 
to the C.uliedral. In ino; n lina! move w.is made to the 
y'fv.'t j Iinildiiu;, oppsisitc the I’ictoria Terminu’i of tl.c 
Gre It Indian IVninsul.i Is.nilvvay Company, nlikh "-o 
speeiidly desifjnod nnd erected for the proprietors. 

The paper lias deseribod and commented upon the chisf 
events in tlic history of India dnrinfp the last sevent) 
years. Aniontr these nny be p.articidarly mentioned the 

I St .and end .Afghan war.s, the conquest and anne.x.aiion o. 
Sind, the .•\by.ss-inian war, the famine of 1S77-7S, the 
Tibetan expedition, the Delhi Coronation Darbar of 

...* Ncllk-sliip's Memoirs in T. JI. Green's Works, Vol. III., p- 33* 
’ Winsloii CliiircliinS Ufe of I.orJ It.amlolph Clmrehill. 
Vol. n., e 70 , 

’ Tills house is nosv (irjop) occtipled by .Messrs. .MonRini Co. 

II M.inds on the ,si(o of .m old bouse originally occupied by one 

iloitianji K.abr.nji .and known .as ilie *' Gup House," from the fact 
th.al lioiiunji and his cronies met on the verandah every cveninfr 
to discuss the Rossip of the day. (.Mr. K, N. Kabr.aji’s Keniinis- 
cenccs, republished in Timts of India , ipoi.) 
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1902-03, and the Indian Tour of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-06,' 

The was first published in 1791 under 

the editorship of Mr. Macklin, who was succeeded in iSio 
by Mr. Fearon and a little later by a Mr. Adolphus Pope, 
who was Sheriff of Bombay in 1S20. He yielded place in 
1821 to Mr. Fair, who indulged in somewhat outspoken 
comments on current affairs and was eeentuall)’ deported 
about 1823, in consequence of an article which gave um- 
brage to Sir Edward West, then Recorder of Bombay. 
During the early half of the nineteenth century tlie Bombay 
Gazelle incurred considerable odium by its support of the 
missionary movement in genera! and of Dr. John Wilson in 
particular, and was actually boycotted by the Parsi com- 
munity after the result of the litigation arising cut of 
Dr. Wilson’s conversion of two Parsi boys. Matters 
remained thus until 1S40, when the paper passed into 
the hands of new proprietors, who altered its name to 
the Genllemun’s Gazette, This title lasted, however, 
for twelve months only, and gave place once more to 
the old name when Mr. John Connon took his seat in 
the editorial chair. Being subsequently appointed Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Mr. Connon found his oppor- 
tunities as editor considerably curtailed and began to 
devote more and more of his leisure to the promotion 
of charitable and educational institutions;' and he 
was considerably relieved when Mr. J. M. Maclean 
came out to take his place in 1859. The latter, 
however, relinquished his post at the end of a year, and 
Mr. Connon continued to edit the paper until 1S63, when 
he sold the business to Messrs. Maclean and Sharman. 
During the proprietorship of these two, the journal 
e.xercised a powerful influence on local politics and took 
a prominent part in internal affairs between 1S60 and 
1870, being to a great extent instrumental in effecting 
the reconstruction of the Bank of Bombay and in direct- 
ing the improvements which followed the demolition 

' The letters on the Royal Tour, which appeared in the Times 
of India, received the honour of being: adopted in a revised form 
as the oflicial record of the Toiir. 

’ The John Connon School on the Esplan.ade is the only e-visting: 
monument to his philanthropy in Bombay, 
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of the old Fort. Among its best knoivn contributors at 
this date were Sir Bartle Frerc, Sir Alexander Grant, 
Mr. .'\nste3’, Sir George Birdwood and Mr. Lockivood 
Kipling. Mr. Maclean also played no small part in the 
fonnd.ation of the Boinb.i}' Municipal Corporation, of 
which he rvas for many years an active member; .and his 
policy was followed by Mr. Grattan Geary, to whom he 
sold the paper in 1880. After Mr. Geary's death, the 
journal was conducted by his widow and the present 
editor, Mr. G. C. Plinston, until 1906, when it passed into 
the hands of a syndicate formed in Bombay, which reduced 
its price from 4 annas to one anna. 

The Advocate of India was founded by the late Dr. 
Thomas Blancy, C.I.E., in 1885 as an organ oHhe educat- 
ed Indian population, and experienced very little success 
until 1894, when its present proprietor and editor took 
charge of it. The journal, wliich is published ever) 
evening, preserves an independent line on ail matters of 
Indian and Anglo-Indian interest, and has on seieral 
occasions, notably in the matter of the treatment of the 
Muhammadan pilgrims to Mecca, aided the settlement of 
disputed questions of administration. The offices of the 
paper are situated in Apollo street, where the proprietors, 
Messrs. Gordon & Co , also publish the weekly Spiirii’’? 


Age, which first appeared in June 1506. 

The Bombay Samachar, the oldest vernacular newspaper 

in India, was founded by Mr. Fardunji Marzban, the 
pioneer of native journalism in Western India, in i8c2. 
Appearing first as a weekly, it was converted in 1832 mto 
a daily paper, but was forced by lack of resources to revert 
to a bi-weekly issue in 1833, In 1855, however, it again 
appeared as a daily, and has remained so up to the 
present time. Since 1870 the paper has been the property 
of the Minoeber Hotnji family, who conduct it for the 
benefit of all sections of the public. The tone of its 
articles is moderate, and it exercises a wholesome influ- 
ence upon the Gujaratlii press in outlying districts of the 
Presidency. 

The Rast Gofiar, an Anglo-Gujarathi weekly paper, 
was first published in 1851 by a small body of Parsi resi- 
dents, of whom the best-known is Mr. Dadabliai Naoroji, 
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M. P. Ten years later, after suffering considerable 
pecuniary loss owing to its progressive policy of reform, 
it was amalgamated with the Satya Prakash of the late 
Mr. Karsandas Mulji, and from that date up to 1902 it 
was edited by the late Mr. K. N. Kabraji. Save for a 
short period succeeding its first issue, the paper has 
always been printed at the Dafiar Askara press, which 
was originally situated in Bazaar Gate street near the 
Bomanji Wadia fountain, and was thence removed to the 
modern Homji street (then King’s Barrack lane), and 
finally in 1S81 to its present premises in Cowasji Patel 
street. The Past Gofiar, which originally consisted of 
one sheet and has since been gradually raised to eight, 
has always represented the viewsof the educated reformers 
of the Parsi community and preserved an attitude of strict 
loyalty to the British Government.' 

The Jam-e-Jamshed first appeared as a weekly paper 
in 1S31 and was converted into a daily in 1853. At 
its zenith it was the organ of the Parsi Panchayat 
and an authority upon all social questions affecting 
the Parsi community. Of late years, although still 
reflecting the views of that community alone, it has set 
itself in vehement opposition to the ideals and methods 
of the Indian National Congress. 

The Kaiser-i-Hind, a weekly paper founded by Mr. F. 
C, Mehta in 1882, is notable as the first Parsi news- 
paper to inaugurate a special telegraphic service for 
itself from England, and its proprietors had the honour 
of invitation to the Press Congress held at St. Louis 
in 1904; while the weekly Gtijataii, founded in 1879, 
is the most influential of Gujarat Hindu journals in 
Bombay and is a staunch upholder of the views of 
the Indian National Congress. One of the oldest and 
most influential Anglo-Marathi journals is the Indn 
Prakash, which was started in -1862 for the advocacy 
of social, religious and political reforms. In 1892 it 

At a banquet held in rgoi to celebrate the jubilee of the paper, 
a telegram was received from H. E. Lord Curzon, the Viceroy, 
congratulating Mr. Kabraji upon his honourable conduct of the 
paper for the greater part of lift}' years and upon setting “ a 
standard of sound sense, sobriety, and loyaltv in iournalism, 
which is a credit to the Indian press." 


Thejam-c- 

Jamshcd. 


The Kaiser-i- 
Hind and 
oilier imporl- 
ant papers. 
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appeared as a bi-weekly and in r 904 as a daily evening 
paper. Among its most distinguished editors have been 
the late Mr. Justice Ranade, the late Mr. Justice Telang 
and Sir N. G. Chandavarkar. Among illustrated papers 
conducted by natives of India, the best are the Hindi 
Punch, published weekly since 1888, and containing 
cartoons and articles on political, municipal and social 
questions ; the Parsi, published as a monthly magazine 
in 1905 and as a weekly since 1906, which represents 
the Parsi community and draws its contributors from 
both India and Europe; and Men and Women of India, 
which is published monthly as a record of social andsporring 
events in India, and contains a^eries of portraits of notable 
men and women of all communities, who have worked for 
the welfare of India. The weekly Indian Spectator and 
the monthly East and West, conducted by Jlr. B. M. 
Malabari, are too well-known to require description. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Table slwiuing the Colleges and Schools in the City pnd 
Island of Bombay^ the number of pupils in them 
on 3 is/ March 1909. 


Name. 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

Ti>tal 

Arts Colleges. 


Rs. 

Government. 

Elphinstone College 

365 

93.21S 

Aided. 

Wilson College 

s>? 

76,929 

St. Xavier's College 

372 

43.°-6 

Unaided. 

The Techno-chemical Laboratory ... 

, 41 

8,829 

Professional Colleges. 

Government. 

Law School 

342 

24>767 

Grant Medical College 

526 

2,06,03b 

High Schools* 

Govern*itent. 

Elphinstone High School ... 

630 

54,066 

Aided {Recognized), 

(European and Eurasian.) 

Cathedral High School 

S5 

i7>37^ 

St. Mary’s Institution 

305 

20,163 

Bombay Education Society's High School, 
Byculla 

I9C 

20,3>2 

Scottish Education Societ3’'s High School, 
Byculla 

75 

0 00 

John Connon High School, Fort 

74li 

{English Teaching.) 

Antonio de Silva’s School, Dadar ... ... 

St. Xavier’s High School, Esplanade 

560 

1 1>033 

58,896 

>.3" 
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Israelite High School | 

Wilson High School, Girgaum 

Robert Money Institution, Esplanade 
Anieric.m Mission High School, Ej’CiiIla ... 
Anjuni.an.i-Islam High School, Esphanade.. 
B^nainji Jijibho}- P.arsi Ch,arihible Institution 
Sir J. J. i'nrsi Benevolent Institution, Fort. 
St. JohiuN’ight School, Uinarklmdi,. ... 
Esplan.adc High School, Frerc road 
St. Andrew's A,-V. School, LImarkbadi ... 

Unaided (Recogniced.) 

(Anglo-Vcrn.icular. ) 

Proprietary .and Fort High School 
Fort and Proprietary High School, Elphin- 

blonc Circle 

Mar.atlin High School 

Gokiildas Tejpal High School 

New English School, Hornby road ... 

J. N. Petit Parsi Orphanage, Parc! 

Aryan Education Society’s High School, 

Girg,aum 

Babu Patmal.al Ponamehaml Jain High 
Scliool for Boys ... 

Tutorial High Scliool 


I Middle Schools. 

Government. 

(Anglo.Vernacular.) 

Elphinstone Middle School 

Municipal. 

Dongri and Grade Anglo-VemacuIarSchool 
Kbetwadi ,, 

Karaathipura ,, " ” 

Bhuleshwar „ 

Aided {Recognized.) 

(European and EuraMan.) 

Scottish Orphanage, Mahim 

lndo»Brit*j$h Institution ,,, j 

Scottish Education Sccielv’s Colaba Hi^ii j 
School ... ,, 
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Naaic. I 

Number 

of 

pupih. 

Total 

cost. 

(English leaching.) 


Rs. 

St. Joseph's School, Umarkhadi 

St, Mary's Institution, Mazagon 

Antonio D’Soiiza's School, Mazagon 

St. Peter's English Teaching School, 

62 

'.79'! 

218 

io, 3'4 

149 

4,061 

Mazagon ... . 

St. Teresa’s School 

54 

7.330 


4,498 

(Anglo- Vernacular.) 



Prablni Seminary, Thakurdwar 

Framji Nasarwanji Anglo-Vernacular 

8g 

i.3'i 

School, Khetwadi 

88 

2,682 

General Education Institute, Dadar 

9 Anglo-Vernacular portions of Night 

344 

5.72' 

Schools 

171 

843 

Lady Northcote Hindu Orphanage, Parel .. 
Proprietar3'and Fort High School, Chandan- 

33 

2.633 

tvadi 

Unaided {Recognised). 

'35 

3.920 

(English Teaching). 



Jacob Sassoon Free School 


10,899 

Goan Union School, Dabul 

262 

8,. 573 

(Anglo- Vernacular.) 



Gokuldas Tejpal Seminar}* ••• 

120 

2.547 

Mugbhat Private Anglo-Vernacular School. 
Jijibhoy Dadabhai Charity Anglo-Verna- 

62 

796 

cular School, Khetwadi 

Imam Ismaili Khoja Janiat ... 

76 

1.429 

'5 

36s 

Parsi Seminary 

Khoja Khan Mahomed Habibbhoy Anglo- 

2l 

276 

Vernacular School ... 

178 

K 

Anjuman-i- Islam, Nagpada 

Girls’ High Schools. 

Aided {Recogntsed), 

46 

1 ,061 

(European and Eurasian.) 



Cathedral Girls’ High School 

143 

20,ISS 

Convent School, Clare road 

176 

12,204 

), ), Fort ... 

Bomba}’ Education Society’s Girls’ High 

172 

H.03S 

School 

(English Teaching ) 

130 

'2,574 

Girgaum Girls’ High School 

.48 

'3,05 ■' 

Frere-I'letcher School 

92 

♦ 


* Not avail.ible. 
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I 

Number 

: 

. rupH*. 

( Anglo- Vernacular.) 

\ 

1 

Young Ladies’ High School 

... 1.1.1 

Alexandra Native Girls’ Institution... 


Empress High School 

... S5 

IVIncess Hi;;U School, ClmupMi ... 


Unaided {Rfco^nited), 

-j S3 

1 

( Anglo-Vcrnacular.) 

i 

Girlon High School, Grant rp.ad ... 

-! 14' 

Hai Ualnnb.ai F. D. P.mday Girls’ High ! 

School 

... 94 


airts’ Allddic Schools. 

Aided (Rtecgnieed), 

(nuropc.TD 0 ( 1(1 Cumsi.m,} 
n. B. and C. I. K.Vthva)' School, P.irel ... 
(English Te.icliing.) 

St. Is.TbcIl.a's School, Matbarp.ahhadl ... 

St. Joseph'.^ Girls' School, Cavcl 

Si. Anne's Poor School, Byculla ... ... 

Convent School, Lower M.-ihini ... ... 

St. Joseph’s School, Mazagon 

(Anglo- Vcrn.ncular.) 

U. F. C. 51. Girls' School, Gow.alia T.ink... 
S. P, G. Alission Anglo-Vcrn.icular Girls’ 

School, Neivwadi ... 

Sir Cowasji jehangir Angio-Vernacul.ir 

School 

C.M.S. Anglo-Vernacular School, Girgaum 
Z. B. and 51. 51is.sion Anglo-Vernacular 

School, Uninrhhadi 

Miss Bennett's Anglo-Vernacular School, 
l^hctivadi ... ... ... ... ... 

Students’ Literary and Scientific Society’s 
Schools... ... 

Unaided (Recagntcei). 

( Anglo-Vernacular.) 

Merwanji Sethna Girls’ A.-V. School 
U. F. Church Alission Girls' A.-V. School... 


• Not nvallabtc. 
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. Name. 

Number 

pupils. 

Total 

cost. 

Primary Schools. 


Rs. 

municipal Boys (75) 

7.924 

1.64,367 

Do. Girls (23) 

2,140 

52.290 

Aided Boys (78)11 

7,819 

1,14,272 

Do. Girls (33) 

4.094 

77.156 

Unaided (recognizedJBoys (14) 

2,200 

34.534 

Do. ( do. ) Girls(5) 

Technical Training Schools or 
Colleges. 

Training Schools for Masters. 

Govenmien/. 

602 

9.275 

College for teachers in Secondary Schools- 

Training Schoot. for Mistresses. 

/I iVerf. 

29 

29,026 

Girgaum Normal Class 

School of Art. 

6 

2,772 

Sir J. J. School of Art 

Industrial Schools. 

Govermnent. 

383 

57, 206 

Reay Art Workshops 

Municipat, 

Two municipal A.-Ih Schools, Dongri and 

('94) 

15.827 

Khetwadi 

Aided, 

(8S) 


American Mission Girls’ Sewing: Class 
David Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory 

(7S) 

3.721 

Institution ... 

230 

45.444 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 

335 

95,600 

American Mission Laundry Class ... 

(80) 

4-540 

.Apprentices' Horae, BycuUa 

Unaided. 

Technical Class of Jacob Sassooa Free 

2t 

7,622 

School... ... ,,, 

(no) 


J. N. Petit Parsi Orphanage, Parel ... 

44 

4.754 


^ Includes the Institution for Deaf and Mutes, Nesbit road, Miss Millard’s Blind 
School and Victoria Memorial School for Blind, 








1 

Numl)er ' 
of i 

Total 


pupils. 



Commercial Schools. 

Unaidftl (XecognUeil], 

Conimerci.iI Class nttaclicd to Byr.sniji 
Jijibtioj’ P.irst Charitable Institution 
Ayer’s N’lght School of Commerce ... 

Drawi.'Ig Classes-. 

Government. 

Elpliinslone Hiffh School 

,, Middle „ 


Munici/>al. 

Two Municipal A.-V. Schools, Dongri and 

Kliclwadi ('6;) 

14 Uraaing Classes attached to several 
.Municipal Schools ••• 


■13 4 i 8|4 

Jt j,:io 


34 Drawing Classes attached to several eo 
.Aided Schools (^lASa) "’533 

Unaided, 


5 Drawing Classes attached to 5 Unaided 
Schools 

Other Special Schools. 

Government. 

Veterinary College 

A ided. 


loG 53.249 


J. N, Petit Khetwadi Gymnasium ... 7 

Sir D. M. Petit Gj'mnasium, Carnac road ... lot 

Unaided, 

Gokiildas Tejpal High School Gymnasium. (85) 






APPENDIX II. 

Table shoimng the number of pupils by sex and religion in Bombay in iS6o, iS8o and igo^. 
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Special Schools 
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view OF BOMBAY FROM SALSETTE. 



CHAPTER XII. 


HEALTH. 

Little evidence exists to throw light upon the sanitary 
condition of Bombay during the period preceding its 
cession to the English Crown by the Portuguese. Heitor 
da Silveira named it the “Island of the Good Life,” which 
he would scarcely have done, if the climate had proved 
very deleterious, while Fryer in 1673 spoke of the country 
people and Portuguese in old days living to a good old 
age, which he believed to be largely due to their temperate 
habits.* But subsequent to the cession and up till the 
close of the first decade of the iSth centur3% the 
island acquired an evil reputation and the mortality, 
particularly among the English, rose to an alarming 
figure. “ I reckon the people of Bombay,” wrote Fryer 
in 1673, “ walk in charnel-houses, the climate being 
extremely unhealthy, as first thought to be caused by 
bubsho, rotten fish ; but, though that be prohibited, yet it 
continues as mortal. I rather impute it to the situation 
which causes an infecundity in the earth, and a putridness 
in the air,' what being produced seldom coming to maturity, 
whereby what is eaten is undigested ; whence follow 
fluxes, dropsy, scurvy, barbiers, gout, stone, malignant 
and putrid fevers, which are endemial diseases.”^ More 
fatal than all was a disease known as “ mordisJtcen ” to the 
Portuguese, which appears to have been choleraic in 
nature.^ Throughout the entire period between 1670 and 
1710 there are continual references in official records to 

* Fryer’s New Account, 6g. He mentions the drinking of 
“ phul arrack ” and “ foul women ” as among the chief causes of 
disease in his day. 

‘‘•Ibid. Bombay Gazetteer. RIaterials, III. 542. 

' Mordisheen was doubtless a corruption of the Marathi Modsi, 
from Jllodane, to break, in allusion to the internal agony which 
characterized the attacks. It was further corrupted by the 
English into Mori de Chine or the Chinese death {-vide Yule’s 
Hobson-Jobson). The treatment of this disease was almost more 
terrible than the disease itself, consisting of the application of a 
red-hot iron ring about an inch in. diameter to the patient’s 
stomach. 

3-11 


Sanitary 

condition. 
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the great unhcalthincss of the island,* and on v'c:: r -* 
one occasion the Company’^ servants as^cd to i-i 
on this account from serving in nomhay.* Mo:;- . 
circumstances' were not improved I»y t!ie foci •*’ * 
island was often destitute of a pliy.sici.in^ anJ d;u v* 
consignments of medicines, U'liich were 
sent out by the Court of Directors, often pre\wd t'! 
bad/ Philip Gy/Tord and John Petit, \vritiri;: inrp- 
remarked : — We have buried upwards- or5n iii:a. r 
new men ; they die generally of fluxes wfiich for r'< 
part takes' all it scizeth b3* reason of the bad il.c: 
lodging and ill-government of our people in Iheir 
and also they living so remote they cannot I'C hvxc.,' ar * 
as they ought." In 1690 it was reported tint il: -; 
were only 35 Englishmen in Pombay, who were n.'t^ . 
while in the following year there were only kve 
servants alivo atid all of them /iors tic 

\'arious reasons for the iinhcalthines** ot the 
were put forward by the Company 's repre'-entalivc’^ i 
Bomba>‘. Writing in 1671 to the Court of J^ireefor?, tK-; 
Opined that it was due to the liabit of matuirJni: ‘ 
cocoa-nut palms with putrid fish/ uhile in lo;,* Aur;* •' 

* Commissioner^ at Pamb.ty to Stunt^ October ^ [ 

•sCribi'd irre.'it sickness among the sohfier y and rmphAsj/»-i 

of medicines, ** csiiecinllv MArmnlaitc or iUt^sor*** /ef Ike ^ ^ 
epidemical disease of tbis place.” Pornb.iy Ctmneil to f; 
November rH, tO^t ; Sweat to Court, January At*ib‘'5: b-*- 
to Court, December 13, iT-ic* ; Itjmbav to Court, /'’** 
i6a6- 

^ Sir John Child, ufirn appointed Ace«.»urJtanl of ■ 

1676# reuised logoUicre. Hornbay C*a/etterr, Afatefis^, lit. JN 

* The rr«if ph\ siciai» %v.i* /^r. WiNun, jippt*?ntrJ P 

a S-irgeon tui 45 shikift;;^ n rjtvuh and an »'■' * 

shillinVN a month uerr smt onf from Pm^rard* See aMO i'C.p-r.rl • 
nisr 01 Hon)?My, p, j-'j, 

* Court to Swraf, Af.arch 10, 

Surat to Court, Deeerjh’r 13. 

■* S. '^at to Court, i£>)f, CoIjS#* trr bN on fl e C^ * 

Hcrih.y frr’^tfkrd tJi.it Jarre» Jfar n.rr on U e I 

.* j \ i'ar>» AisJalir Or^S^ejrn, f»-ij %';;h v/"' 

?,ot e >~re:o ,, pr» detc < i.'T, Wa! to'.. d r,/ ii r?/’ 

;t j r.ir i f h % arr.t 4!. 

H!i*"ij;ori writ. e,' of (la'nhtj *n 17 •» r»i-*rars» **tt4 ' * 

Js and not :■» l*o it htt f»M* U:*.V c-- 

if ■’•r *t e r *.»* t- x- V • * i ''■ r-s- * 

r t* r . I- r,f a? > .• d • i-. Ti ey f*l 3 I.-. tfrft 


V i t 
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remarked in his report that after the first intermission of 
the rains in May or June and after their total ceasing in 
October the air and nater are unwholesome by reason of 
the crude pestiferous vapours exhaled by the violent heat 
of the sun into the air and vermin created in the wells 
and tanks which renders those months most sickl}'^ to the 
inhabitants and especially to Europeans.' One of the 
chief reasons was doubtless the gradual silting-up of the 
creeks which divided Bombay into a group of islets. At 
high-tide the sea swept through the breaches, overflowed 
the major portion of tlie island, and laid a pestilential 
deposit highly productive of malaria ; and the convic- 
tion of the truth of this suggestion led the Court of 
Directors between ibS^ and 1710 to constantly emphasize 
the need of stopping up the breaches (c. g'. at Varli) and 
reclaiming “ the drowned lands." Added to such 
natural causes was the dissolute life led by the majority of 
Europeans at this epoch. “ I cannot,’’ wrote Ovington, 
” without horror mention to what a pitch all vicious enorm- 
ities were grown in this place. Their principles of action 
and the consequent evil practices of the English forwarded 
their miseries and contributed to fill the air with those 
pestilential vapours that seized their vitals and speeded 
their hasty passage to the other world. Luxury, im- 
modesty and a prostitute dissolution of manners found 
still new matter to work upon.’’= Between i6go and 170S 
circumstances were aggravated by a violent epidemic of 
plague which helped to justifj’ the dictum that in Bombay 
“two monsoons were the age of a man ”, and which forced 
from Sir Nicholas Waite the cry : — “We are six, includ- 
ing your council, and some of us often sick. It is morally 
impossible without an overruling Providence to continue 

generally seen a thick fog among those trees that affects both 
the brains and the lungs of Europeans and breeds consumptions, 
fevers and fluxes. ” 

The Revd. John Ovington also wrote in i68g that " fish manure 
is a mortal enemy to the lives of Europeans. We arrived here at 
the beginning of the rains and buried of the 24 passengers we 
brought, with us above 20, before they were ended and of all our 
own ship’s company above 15. The prodigious growth of vermin 
and of venomous creatures at the time of the monsoons do 
abundantly demonstrate the malignant corruption of the air.” 

* Aungicr's Report. December 15, 1673. 

- Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, 124. 
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lonj^cr from going underground, if we have not a large 
assist.ancc.”' 

The excessive mortality c.iiiscd the greatest anxiety to 
the Court of Directors, who endeavoured to afford tem- 
porary relief to tJicir factors by the despatch of medkiiiEs 
and Surgeons from home,’ They also advised the Bombay 
Council to issue orders prohibiting the “ buckshawing ’’ of 
the toddy trees in the Mahim and Varli woods, to allow the 
free perflation of the western breeze, to stop the breaches, 
to burn continual fires and to put chalk in the drinking 
water.a Accordingly in 170S fish manure was universally pro- 
hibited, dry manuring being permitted up to lyb^vhenit 
was discovered that the indulgence was turned to bad uses, 
and this practice also was discontinued : while by 17*0 a 
dam had been constructed across the Great Breach at Maha- 
labshmi, and a considerable area of marshy ground had 
been drained.-' This gradual reclamation of land from the 
inroads of the sea coupled with better medical attendance 


a Ovington's Voyage to Surat. 

’ Edwardos" Rise of Bomb.ay, le^. The pl.igue appeared i" 
Aurarigaeb's camp in 1CS4 .-ind ibtft): at Surat in 1684 .and 1690 : a' 
Bassein in 1690, and in Bomb.ay at intervals from 1689 to ipoa.^ u'- 
Gcmalli Cnrcri, wlio visited B.assem in 1695, described itas‘'cx- 
actly like a bubo, and so violent that it not only t.akes away .all 
means of preparing for a good end but in a fe«' hours depop"- 
l.ates whole cities " (Churchill’s Voyages IV., igi). Alelterfroro 
Bombay to tlic Court of ist June 1696 mentions that Bombay had 
had no plague that ye.ar, but th.at it was very violent -in Bassein, 
Tirana and Chnul, Nevertheless, there were at that date on the 
island only 27 men who were not sick. 

’ Ovington's Voyage to Surat, 16S9. 

t Grose referring to this period in 1750 writes.— " Bombay had 
long borne an infamous character for unhealthiness. It was com- 
monly c.allcd the burying-ground of the English; but this was 
only until an e.vperience, bought at the expense of numbers of 
lives, had rendered the causes of such a mortality more known and 
consequently more guarded against. Among others the princi- 
pal causes doubtless rvere first the nature of the climate, and the 
precautions and management required by- it not being so suificient 
as they now are. Formerly, too, there obtained a practice esteemed 
very pernicious to the health of the inhabitants, employing a 
manure for the cocoa-nut trees that grow- in abundance on the 
island, consisting of the small fry of fish and called by the country- 
name ** buckshaw ", ^which was undoubtedly- of great service both 
^ augment and meliorate their produce. » * » * 

There are some, however, who deny it and insist on the ill con- 
sequences of this manure to be purely imaginary-, or at least greatly 
exaggerated. But all are agreed that the inliabitalions in the 
woods or cocoanut groves are unwholesome from all wantinga 
tree current through them and from the trees themselves diffusing a 
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and a more temperate style of living introduced a con- 
siderable change for the better, and by tlie middle of the 
i8th century, Bombay bad not only lost entirely lier former 
reputation for insalubriety but was even accounted a 
tolerably healthy station. Grose, writingin 1750, remarked, 
“the climate is no longer fatal to the English inhabit- 
ants as it used to be, and is incomparably more healthy 
than that of many' of our settlements in India. The most 
common disorders are fever, blood-fluxes, cutaneous 
eruptions and a sort of ulcer called ringworms. The 
barbiers,a violent disorder that generally ended in rendering 
all the limbs paralytic, and the mordechin which is a lit 
of violent vomiting and purging that often proved fatal, 
are distempers hardly now known on the island. In short 
this place, the name of which used to carry terror with it 
in respect to its unhealthiness, is now no longer to be 
dreaded on that account, provided any common measure 
of temperance be observed, without which the tenure of 
healths in any climate must be hazardous.”' In spile 
of Grose's remarks, however, the sanitary condition of 

kind of vaporous moisture unfavour.ablc to the lungs, a complaint 
common to ail closely wooded countries. There has also been 
another reason assigned for the island having grown healthier 
from the lessening of tlic waters by a breach of the sea being banked 
off. This however docs not seem to me a satisfactory reason. There 
is still subsisting a great body of sall-w.ater in the inside of the 
breach, the communication of which with the sea being less free 
than before the breacli was built must be in proportion more apt 
to stagnate and breed noxious vapours. The improvement is due 
therefore more to different diet and manner of living of the Euro- 
peans, and also to the pi sec being provided with more skilful 
physicians than formerly, when there waslcss niccncss in the choice 
of them. Surgeons and Surgeons’ mates of ships, and those 
none of the expertest, used to be admitted .almost without any, or 
but a superficial, examination. The same negligence was also 
observed with respect to the gallics and other .armed vessels of the 
Company in those parts. The pay was too slender to invite into 
such service any capable persons. Mr. Phipps, one of the former 
Governors, wherein he proposed making retrenchments by way of 
currying favour with his masters at home by the falsest and most 
ominous economy, observed the Surgeon’s p.ay r.alcd ns Rs. 42 
(llial is five guineas). Mr. Phipps said the figures are by somo 
mistake transposed and curtailed the pay to Rs. 24." 

* Ives, who visited Bombay towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, says— “ The island of Bomb.ay has of late 
been rendered much more hc.althy than it was formerly by a wall 
which is now built to prevent the encroachment of the sea, where 
is formed a salt marsh, and by an order that none of the natives 
should manure their cocoanot trees with putrid fisli." (Voyage 
rom Engl.and to India by Edward Ives, 1754). 
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IJonil'.TV was f.ir from perfect. In 1757, for example, there 
was a serious cpkiemic .amouip t!ie labourers employed on the 
fortifications, which necessitated the appointment “ of a 
country doctor," ‘whose medicine, it is s.-itisfactory to note, 
met with {treat success ; wliile little or no attention was 
paid by the inhabitants to the .advice and ordc.'-s of the 
special oHiccr, styled '* Scavcnitcr," v.ho v.as appointed 
alumt this date to supervise the cleansintr of streets. 
In fact, accordinjt tti a consultation of the iSth November 
t/S/t tl>c town li.ad become so dirty tliat the Uombny 
Government decided to appoint a member of the Hoard 
to tbe office of Scavenirer .and to defray the cost of a 
sufTicient mimlier of labourers and sc.'ivcnpinij carts by 
a tax upon the townspeople. 'Ilic mort.dity, .at thisd.ate, 
w,as also hii^h. Ives, writiiip; in 175,}, notes tliat “there 
were seldom less than 3 or .{ burned every night near the 
water’s edge under Malabar Hill,” and at the close of the 
ciglitcenth century the mortality was about 500 per month, 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century it appear^ from 
statistics of deaths collected by the Police that the.aver.age 
anuuai morl.afity varied between 4,000 and S.ooo, this 
figure rising in 180.} to 26,000 in consequence of tlie great 
famine in the Konkan and thc,rcsult.ant immigration of .a 
very large nuniber of famishing and moribund people.* 
The most common causes of death were fever and liver 
complaints, and Viscounl Valentia, who was in Ilombay 
in 1S09, records the fact that the loss of the use of the 
limbs was a not infrequent result of the land breeze which 
blew every evening, *' bringing witli it noxious vapours 
from the rank vegetation which springs up in the marshy 
boiindar)- of theb.ay immediately after the lains are over.’’-' 
IniSrsa definite attempt to secure the better con- 


‘ Bonih.ay Garcticor. ItlalcriaK, IJI, 55,1. 

* NicbtiUr, who^visilctl Bombay in *7^*3, remarks lliat the island 
was much lie.althicr than it was formerly, and that this resulted 
chiefly front the huildinp of vcllitrds to shut out the sea. The new 
Hornby Vell.ard was built between 1771 and 1784. 

“ The mortality lipurcs for ifo.r and 1S04 were rcspoctivelv 
8,000 and 10,000. The famine afTcctcd the city death-rate in both 
years. ^Trans. Bombay Lilcrary Society 1S19). 

The Wonders ofEIlor.a by T. B. Seely, Capt.ain in the Bomb.ay 
Native Infantry. 1S15, pp. 3, 4, 5. 
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servancy of the town was made by the passing" of Rule, 
Ordinance and Regulation I, which empowered the Justices 
of the Peace to check nuisances on roads and thorough- 
fares and make structural improvements in the streets of 
the town. The general conservancj' rested nith the 
Court of Pettj' Sessions, which had to obtain the sanction 
of Government to all improvements that seemed to it 
necessar}'. These arrangements apparently met with some 
success ; for Captain Seely, who was in Bombay in 1825, 
remarked that "the climate of Bombay is preferable 
to most parts of India, having a refreshing sea-breeze, 
commonly called from its healthful effects " the Doctor.” 
There is now very little wood on the island, no marshes, 
and but few large pools of stagnant water. To these 
causes much of the sickness that prevails in other parts of 
India must be attributed and the salubriety of Bombay caus- 
ed it to be resorted to by invalids from the other Presiden- 
cies and the interior.” A further step forward was taken 
in 1845 when a Board of Conservancy was established to 
supervise sanitary and other measures for the improvement 
of the public health ; but the activities of the board were 
somewhat curtailed by the fact that they were not vested 
with legal authority to check nuisances. In consequence 
Act XIV of 1856 was promulgated which gave the necessary 
legal status to the board, and bye-laws under it were 
framed. Two years later (1858) however the board had 
fallen into considerable disrepute, in consequence largely 
of the venality of its inferior servants,^ and anew body 
corporate, composed of three Municipal Commissioners, 
was appointed to supervise the conservancy of the 
town. Finally on the ist July 1865, the triumvirate 
of Municipal Commissioners was superseded by a new 
Municipality, which was charged with the entire control 
of the urban administration, the executive power and 
responsibility being vested in a Municipal Commissioner 
appointed by Government for a limited term of years. At 
the present date the sanitary welfare of the city is super- 
vised by an Executive Health Officer, subordinate to the 
Municipal Commissioner and the Municipal Corporation. 


* Valentla’s Travels II. 
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In spite of the fact that the city contains many insanitary 
areas and has a very large low-class population, the 
Municipal administration of the last thirty years has gone 
far towards improving its general sanitary condition. 
Cholera for example, which was practically epidemic during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, and was responsible 
for very great mortality, has appeared only spasmodically 
since 1866, while the demolition of the walls of the old Fort 
and the ramparts, which was carried out at the instance of 
Sir Bartle Frere,the removal of palm-groves and the filling- 
up of old tanks and wells has done much to reduce the fever 
mortality. On occasions fever has claimed a large toll of 
human life ; for example between 1863 and 1866, when 
commercial activity led to an unexampled Immigration of 
the labouring classes, and again in 1877 rvhen the cit)’ was 
filled with famine-stricken people from the Deccan, Gujarat 
and Rajputana. But apart from the mortality engendered 
by special and temporary circumstances of the above 
nature, the health of the citylias been largely improved by 
the more recent achievements of Municipal administration ; 
guinea-worm, for example, which was once very common 
and led to the abandonment of Matunga as an artillery 
station,' as well as bowel-complaints have been much 
reduced in prevalence and severity by the provision of a 
regular and copiovrs water-supply, which has taken the place 
of the sewage-polluted supply, formerly drawn from the 
tanks and wells of the island ; ’ while the construction of 
solid bandars, harbour-works and roads for the original foul 
and muddy foreshore, the substitution of an underground 
drainage system for the old uncovered drains and sewers, 
the more careful scavenging of streets and roads, the 
introduction of building bye-laws and the supervision of 
individual houses, the removal of offensive trades to the 
north of the island, and the introduction since 1877 of 
compulsory vaccination, have severally contributed towards 
counteracting the high mortality which vvmuld otherwise 
have prevailed among a very numerous and heterogeneous 
population. Since 1902 also the Municipality has main- 
tained registration offices with dispensaries attached to 

^ Trans. Sled, and Phys. Soc. II., 1853-54 p, 56. 

“ See article on Water-supplj' in Chap, X. 
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them in the various districts of the city, the medical officers 
in charge of them being charged with the duty of profes- 
sionally attending and prescribing for the poorer classes 
free of cost ; ‘ while a certain number of nurses and 
properly-trained midwives are also entertained for the 
benefit of the female population. 

In spite however of the gradual improvement intro- 
duced during the last thirty or forty years, Bombay is 
still characterized by a high rate of mortality at certain 
seasons of the year. Its unhealthiness can be traced to 
the existence of insanitary slum-areas, which are low- 
lying and water-logged during the monsoon, and which 
contain many old buildings, unfit for human habitation. 
The houses in these areas look on to tortuous and narrow 
lanes and are ill-ventilated, dirty, dark and overcrowded. 
Many of the houses have no plinth and lie below the level of 
the street, which renders the ground-floors perpetually 
damp. The privies in such areas are usually adapted to the 
basket system, which permits of much excreta flowing into 
the open drains. The drainage indeed in some places is 
exceedingly defective, while in others the houses lie 
close lo large godowns for the cleaning and storage of 
grain which serve as the breeding-places and playgrounds 
of rats. Insanitary bullock-sheds also, which give rise to 
the saturation of the soil with dung, are to be found in 
the immediate vicinity of houses occupied by the lower and 
less cleanly classes of the population, and proper drainage 
cannot be effected inasmuch as the houses often lie 
below the level of the sewers, and the level of the sub-soil 
water is unusually high. A permanent amelioration of 
these conditions can only be effected b)' the gradual demoli- 
tion of such areas, the erection of suitable dwellings for the 
poor, the provision of ventilation in and around dwelling- 
houses, the paving and cementing of all passages between 
houses, the abolition of the present privy system in favour 
of the water-carriage system, the regular and systematic 
inspection of houses, the provision of washing and bathing 
places in the street and the strict enforcement of the 


^ These Municipal dispensaries are maintained at an annual cost 
of about Rs. 4,000 and treated 86,687 patients in 1907. 
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of llio rc>.pir.itan M'.tcin aro iitirnfroii'- 
infants in cotf-Ckiuciu**' clticHy of the intp.'rU'ct verHiI.ttion 
and insanitary condition of in. my iioiisi's. (.’.iscs ofji^'ifcr 
and of Malta fcior have vomctiim"; I’con iinpv'rted, a- for 
CNainplf, in i.Rrn and tcioo, Init their !.pre.id was cliec'-ted 
hy verv striiiifent tnc.isiires. 

Citoicr.i visited the i'l.ind frcijttently dtirinif the early 
portion of the inth century.' In Septetnher ih'^G it c.irried 
ofr5,ojo people and rc-.ippeared in rather milder form in 
the followinf,*- year. I'liirinif ifsjS', its efTeels were hardly 
noiicoahle, but about the middle of Auoiist it 

nifain introduced from the Deccan .-md Konkan, and In the 
end of the year hail been n’.sponslblo for a, 000 de.aths. 
Diirinjf the next five ye.ar.s it was practically epidemic, the 
anniml morl.ality rcachinjf a maximum of 5, .5S5 in iSi;i, 
Retween 1.S55 and 185S the mortality {fradnally declined, 
but rose aijain to a.oon in 1K50. On this occasion the 
discn.se was introduced from Wai in Satara District, 
tliroujfli the Konkan, and prevailed in the city till about 
the middle of iSGo, when it .slowly subsided. The re.spite 
was however brief ; for in November of the latter year it 
.suddenly re-appeared a moiiy the families of the sepoy.s 

* See Ilombny Courier Auirnst-October i SiS. Pel« eer, Auetist 
Ihfb niid y'lifrust 1S19, =,41,771 persons were nttackrd ivilh 
cholera. 7 A/rf, October, iSiq ; .M.x}-, iSei nnil June ib'ei. 
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belonging lo the native regiment on the Esplanade and 
carried off more than 400 persons in December and 
about 600 in January 1861. Throughout 1862 it was 
responsible for about 200 deaths a month on the average, 
and after a partial subsidence in February 1863 it suddenly 
re-assumed epidemic form in December of that year, 
and killed 4,800 persons during 1864. Between 1865 
and 1875 the annual mort.ality from cholera stood at 
roughly 300 ; but in 1S77 a great influx of people from 
the famine-stricken districts of the Presidency introduced 
it once again in epidemic form. A similar immigration 
took place in 1900, when more than 4,000 persons died 
in the city of the disease. The few cases that now 
occur usually appear between July and September, and 
are carefully watched by the urban health authorities, 
who on receiving information of an outbreak in the 
Deccan or elsewhere endeavour to impose upon the 
people such precautionary measures as the boiling of 
water and milk before use, the prohibition of the use of 
well-water for drinking purposes and of the consumption 
of over-ripe fruit ; the cleansing and disinfection of drains, 
gaits, etc.; the evacuation of infected houses and the early 
demand for medical aid. The city is always liable to 
sudden infection by persons wandering from the great 
religious fairs and gatherings, which take place in various 
parts of the Presidency ; but in consequence of the pro- 
vision of a proper water-supply and the more effective 
control of conservancy and sanitation now maintained, 
cholera has become less common and less virulent than 
in the earlier period of the last century. 

Dysentery and diarrhoea flourish in the dirtier localities, 
and arise from the irregular and insanitary habits of the 
people. The poorer classes often neglect to cover their 
food, thus allowing full scope to the taint of flies, while 
their children are fed irregularly upon an unsuitable diet. 
Tarwadi, Dongri, Varli, Kamathipura, Tardeo, Mahim, 
Byculla and Sion are the areas in which these diseases 
chiefly take root, while among classes the Native Christian 
is a prominent sufferer owing to his practice of residing in 
over-crowded koors or clubs with a common mess. DiseLes 
of the respiratory system and phthisis, which annually 


Other 

diseases^ 
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carry ofT about tj.ooo pcrioiis, ariic from tlic fniilty con- 
st ruction of liotiscs, .'ihs'cncf of liglil and ventilation, anil 
thr feeble stamina of children. Mill-operatives arc pcce- 
li.irly liable to piiliiion.ary troubles, owing to the varcinj 
lemper.itiires to which they are .s'ubjected and to the 
inhalation of dust particles. 'I'licsi diseases arc most 
prevalent .-tniong the .Muhammadan and Hindu lovvcr-clajs 
population, in particular among .Mtihammadan fcm.a!e.«, 
whom the f’iirMi’f,yslem debars from enjoying the full 
henefit of the open air. The mortality is highest in end 
Nagpada, K.amalhipura, Cliakla and nyciilla. Dise.ases 
of the nervous system .appear to .attack chicHy Rarsis, 
Musalniar.s and Native Christians, and are morcprev.alent 
in Dhobi T.iino, end Nagpada and Chakla than else- 
where. "nic nnnii.al mortality is abont e.ooo. 

.Small-pox is far less prevalent than it was in e.arlier 
yc.irs.' Hctwccrt 1850 .and 1S77 it was .an annu.il epidemic, 
introduced as a rule by .\ruiiainm.adan pilgrims arriving in 
the city on their w.iy to Mecca,* and wa.s re.spon.sible for 
about 1,000 dc.aths every year. The maximum was re.ached 
in »<S7tj, when 5,174 people died of the dlse.ise. Since the 
p.assing of the \mccination .Act of 1877, which rendered 
vaccination compiil.sory in the city, .small-po.\ has .assumed 
epidemic form on five occ.asions only, namely in 1S.S3, 1900, 
1905, 1905 and 1908. The aver.age annua! mortality 
for 53 years since 1S77 has been 522. Early nDtific.!- 
tion of possible outbrcak.s, coupled with continued efforts 
to popularise primata' v.accination and ro-v.accinntion h.nve 
done imidi loward.s ridding Bomb.ayof a disease which was 
once unusually virulent. TJie recent steps taken by 
Government to erect pilgrim-camps, and thus prevent the 
uncontrolled distribution of pilgrims throughout the city 
will go far tow.ards lessening the risk of infection. 

/Vrrs. Excluding plague, the chief scourge in Bombay is fever. 

Ill old days, before the introduction of improvement 
schemes and the immigration of the industrial classes, 
fever originated in the impurity of the water-supply, de- 

’ For fiirllier dct.vils,scc (irtido on V-accinnlion. 

’ Times of India, i7tli November 1869. Paper read at tJie rooms 
of the East India Association by Mr. Tail on the popiiln lion and 
mortality of Bomb.ny. 
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fective drainage, and in the marshy condition of the soil 
resulting from the unchecked inroads of the sea. Sub- 
sequent to i860, when the labouring classes and im- 
migrants from famine-areas commenced to annually seek 
the city in search of work and food, the mortality was lar- 
gely augmented. In 1S62 for example the nuniberof deaths 
from fever was 7,000, and rose to 9,000, 12,000, 19,000 
and 10,000 in the next four years. The poorer classes, 
who had been enticed hither by the prospect of lucrative 
employment during the share mania, were the greatest 
sufferers and succumbed to the hard work, exposure, want 
of nutritious food, the vitiated air of the warrens in which 
they were forced to reside and the dissipation induced by 
the receipt of high wages, which jointly characterized that 
period. In 1876 Bombay was first brought into contact 
with famine fever, the chief peculiarity of which is that 
it is usually most prevalent at seasons when there is least 
malaria and declines when remittent fever begins to 
increase. The unusual atmospheric conditions of Bombay 
augment the mortalit)’ among those who seek refuge in 
the city, and together with the overcrowding resulting from 
limited accommodation are responsible for the active propa- 
gation of fever in its various forms. A pure and abundant 
water-supply and the fresh sea-breeze which blows athwart 
the island, are the two chief agents in checking the further 
spread of fevers, which find ample chance to flourish amid 
the squalor of the poorer quarters. The chief types offerer 
are enteric fever, malaria, ague, remittent and relapsing 
feters. In iqopi 2, Soo deaths from fever were recorded, of 
which 92 were ascribed to enteric, 293 to malaria, 2,322 
to ague and remittent fever, and 93 to relapsing fever. 
Enteric fever is mainly spread by the water in milk, by 
oysters and other shell-fish and by uncooked vegetables, 
which have been exposed to infection during growth! 
f.eakages from Bhandarw'adu reservoir are in some degree 
responsible for the prevalence of malarial mosquitoes, 
which are very prevalent in Chakla, the Esplanade! 
-Alandvi, Umarkhadi, the Market and Walkeshwar sections. 
.Mazagon, Tanvadi and Byculla have a verj- low death- 
rate from malaria, but are notorious for the prevalence 
of ague and remittent fever, which are due possibly to the 
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fact ih.'U tliONO ariMs arc not properly drained and contain 
Ml, my cess-pools. I lie type of fever most prevalent in 
noiiftri is rel.ipsitif; fever, ivhicli is catoed by oycrcrov,d- 
inj', lilili and M.nrvatioii, tvhicli exists to a m.arkcd decree 
in this area. Typhoid attacks chiefly Kurcpe.ins and 
I’.iirasians, and natives rarely stifler from this type of 
dise.ise. 

ttdiicli has caused such havoc amon^' the 
popiil.ition duriiif; the closing,' years of the nineteenth 
century ivas first nfiidally rceofi'ni/ed in .Seplembcr 1895, 
when a itemiine case of the tndmnic type was discovered 
in Mandvi in a house facint' the north side of the 
.^I!^sjid hridj^'c, j\s mentioned above IJomhay suffered from 
this disease diirinfr the closing' years of the seventeenth 
and the openim,' years of the eiy'hteonth century ; and 
records exist to show that about the year 1832 the native 
population of Bombay was ravayed by a disease closely 
akm to playiie. The phenomena precediny the outbreak of 
the disease in iSufi were briefly the followiny 

(t) ,\n excessive r.iinfall (/>., 13 inches above the 
averayc) wliieli listed for only half the normal 
period. 

(e) mean annua] temperature hiyiier, with the 
exception of a single year, than it had been 
during the preceding nfly-onc years. 

{3) An .abnormally high level of sewage after heavy 
rain in the arterial sewers of the city. 

{^) Increased humidity. 

(5) The existence of masses of wet grain in dark 

granaries situ.itcd beneath human dwellings. 

(6) .A daily balance of about 3 million gallons of 

water in the soil— a balance indicating danger 
at any time. 


After the first genuine case had been discovered,’ the 
diso.ise spread r.ipidly .ind by December the mortality of 
the city had attained alarming dimensions. Measures 
designed to control the .spread of the epidemic were 


ti,' member of the Municipal Corporation and 

1 left was (lie first person tp dr.iiv public 

CoCaliom^.SgT' Historyofthc 
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entrusted to a Special Plague Committee appointed b}' 
Government and invested with very full powers. Attempts 
wore then made to enforce the segregation of persons 
who had been in contact with a plague-patient, the re- 
moval of the patients to some properly equipped hospital 
and the disinfection of clothing and premises. These 
measures were essentially unpopular, and, besides adding 
a stimulus to emigration on a large scale, the population 
fleeing as much from an unreasoning fear of all forms of 
control as from terror of the epidemic, eventually led to 
riots and bloodshed. The position was one of extreme 
difficulty. The sanitary service of the city v as in the 
hands of halalkkors or scavengers ; and had they joined 
the general exodus, the city would in a short time have 
been rendered uninhabitable. At the same time the 
exodus of panic-stricken residents threatened to carry the 
plague over the whole of the Presidency and even beyond 
its limits. Attempts were made to enlist the co-operation 
of the leaders of the various native communities, and by 
degrees calmer feelings began to prevail. With the 
subsidence of the epidemic in the hot weather Bombay 
tended to resume its normal aspect. But in the interval 
the exodus had been enormous (it was roughly estimated 
at one quarter of the population), the disease had been 
spread far and wide by heedless fugitives, business had 
almost been brought to a standstill, and the weekly 


mortality had risen to the 

appalling figure 

of 

1,900. 

Annually since the fatal year of 1896 plague 

has 

been 

epidemic in the 

city. The 

highest rates of mortality, 

per week, reached in succeeding 5’ears were : — 



1897-98 ... 

... 2,250 

1904-05 ... 


1.785 

1898-99 ... 

... 2,450 

1905-06 ... 


i,8i2 

1899-1900 

... 2,820 

1906-07 ... 

• •• 

00 

0 

1900-01 ... 

... 2,620 

1907-08 ... 


1.340 

igoi-02 ... 

... 2,594 

1908-09 ... 

••• 

1,250 

1902-03 ... 

... 1,902 

1909-10 ... 

... 

1. 152 

1903-04 ... 

... 2,604 




The usual season of maximum mortality is February or 
March. By degrees it came to be recognized that the 
continued existence of the plague, combined with the 
passive resistance of the people to measures which they 
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faiicU (0 approve, rendered dr.rstic expedients both «n- 
dcMrablc and inoperative, .■\ficr tlie abolition of the first 
Plajjiie Committee (iovernment maintained for several 
years a specially orjpanized plague administration in the 
city, charged with the carrying out of moderate measures 
of disinfection nnd isolation, as far ns possible uith 
the concurrence of the victims. Assistance was given 
for the evacuation of seriously infected localities by the 
erection of temporary health camps in various pails of the 
i''lnnd.' Finally in 1901 the control of the plague opera- 
tions was handed over to tlie Health Department of the 
Municipality, working under tlie orders of the .Municipal 
Commissioner as Plague Commissioner, and with that 
department the control still (1910) rests’. 

How the disease was first introduced into the City is a 
problem still unsolved. It may have been brought by sea 
from Hongkong or from Southern Cliina ; it may have 
been conveyed from the Persian Gulf ; or, as otherA sug- 
gest, the Infection may have been carried from Kumaon 
and the Ghnral Hills by pilgrims. Pcrliaps the most 
plausible theory is that plague was conveyed from the 
Persian Gulf and Arabia eiilier by pilgrims who visit 
Bombay annually to the number of 20,000, or by rats or 
by merchandise. The two forms of tlie disease, the bubonic 
nnd pneumonic, dilTer in this respect that, wherca-, the 
former is but slightly cont.ngious, the latter is one of the 
most virulent cont.ngious m,nladies, tlic sputum of a patient 
nllacked with pneumonic plague being full of plague 
bacilli. leaving .aside inoculation with HalTkine’s serum, 
which is a precautionary measure of the highest import- 
ance at present but little untlcrslood by the mass of the 
people, tlic attention of the authorities' is now directed 
towards undermining the disease by general measures of 
sanitation .and conservancy, such as the structural altera- 
tion of insanitary houses, the speedy removal of material 
likely to harbour infection, the instruction of the masses in 
porsontd hygiene, tlie accurate registration of deaths and 
investigation into the origin of each case, the provision of 
adequate hospital accommodation, the evacuation of infcct- 
cd areas, the more constant cl eansing of drains, 

^ Jmperial Garottcer of InUi.-i. 
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and straats, and the poisoning’ of rats. The success of 
these measures cannot as jet be adequate!}' estimated ; but 
it appears that both the general mortality and the plague 
mortality have somewhat declined since 1903, while there 
has been a marked improvement in the registration of 
births and deaths and the notification of infectious 
diseases. The percentage of deaths certified by medical 
practitioners in the city to the total mortality rose from 7 
per cent, in 1903 to 21 percent, in 1909, while the total 
number of cases of infectious diseases notified by medical 
men in 1909 was 19 per cent, of the total number of 
deaths as against about 2 per cent, in 1901. The chief 
difficulties experienced by the local authorities in combat- 
ing the disease arise from the absence of any strong 
public opinion, the fatalistic tendencies of the Indian and 
the lack of appreciation of the value of life, popular 
ignorance of the elementary principles of sanitation, and 
from the opposition to remedial measures dictated by 
creed-prejudice. Nevertheless measures, such as the 
segregation of those attacked and the abandonment of 
infected areas, which were in the early days of the disease 
imposed upon the population by order and were conse- 
quently strongly resented, are now spontaneously resorted 
to by the people themselves, and there are grounds for 
hope that by dint of perseverance other measures of 
general sanitation will be gradually adopted. 

The registration of vital statistics, which was performed 
by the Police from 1850 to 1867, has since the latter year 
been in charge of the Health Department of the Bombay 
Municipality. = A table showing the number of births 
registered in Bombay from 1S67 to igog is given on the next 
page. The birth-rate per 1,000 of population since igoi has 
been between 21 and 25 and rises higher than this (between 
29 and 39) m the case of Musalmans, Jains, Bhattias, Parsis 
Eurasians and Jews, The birth-rate per 1,000 of female 
population between 15 and 45 years of age was in 1909 
143-3. Births are comparitively few, as many of the 
poorer people send their wives to (heit native villafres lor 

dellVPrv O 


Pirths and 
Deaths. 


’ See Report of Municipal Commissioner for 186;. 
3-12 ' 
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The following table shows the average numbirr oi 


births by caste during the quinquennial periods eniiing 
in 1901 and tgo6 and the ratio of births per i.ooO of 


population : — 
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The number of deaths from various causes from 1848 to 
1909 is given in Appendix I at the end of the chapter. 
During the opening years of the 19th centur)-, the 
annual mortality was between 4,000 and 6 , 000 , which 
was augmented on occasions, such as the famine of 1S04 
and the cholera epidemic of 1818 and 1819, to a much 
higher figure. Captain Hall, writing in 1832, remarked 
that “in ordinar}' seasons the deaths in Bombay may be 
taken at 17 daily, making the annual mortality about 
6,205 ' but the gradual growth of the city and the 

annual epidemics of plague during recent years have 
raised the annual mortality to an alarming figure. The 
figure of 79,350, recorded against the year igoo, was 
largely due to the presence of cholera, small-pox and 
fever, which attacked the large swarms of famine-stricken 
immigrants with great severity. 

The mortality is highest in Tarwadi, Second Nagpada, 
Kamathipura, Umarkhadi, Khara Talao, Byculla and 
Dongri, where it averages from 60 and So per cent, of 
population. In some of these areas the density of popula- 
tion is excessive, and the inhabitants suffer from the im- 
purity of the soil and air, which is more pronounced here 
than in other more open and less water-logged areas. 
Speaking generally it may be laid down that abnormal 
seasons of heat or rainfall are followed by a rise in the 
general death-rate of the city, while the infant mortality 
is largely augmented by absence of proper nourishment, 
insanitary conditions of living and by the semi-religious 
and semi-social prejudices and practices of the bulk 
of the population. Hard labour of a kind unsuited to 
womanhood exercises considerable influence over the 
death-rate among females of the poorer classes, while 
the seclusion enforced among the women of certain 
sections is a decided factor in the spread of such diseases 
as phthisis, which flourish in the ill-ventilated and dirtier 
quarters of the cit}L= Of the total number of deaths the 
largest number is of infants under one year and averages 
from 20 to 24 per cent, of the total mortality. The mor- 

^ Fragments of Voyages and Travels, p. 75. 

= See the Annual Reports of the Municipal Commissioner 
for further.detaUs. 
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tality among children between one and five years averages 
about lo per cent, of the total mortality. 

Infirmities. The details of infirmities according to the Census of igoi 
are as under : — 



Insane* 

Deaf and 
Mute. 

Blind. 

Leper. 

Tol.il. 

Males 

270 

129 

279 

269 

917 

Females 

109 

61 

?05 

121 

496 

Total ... 

379 

190 

4S4 

3 

M 43 


In igoi there were about 270 insanes in the Lunatic Asy- 
lum ;35o leper.s were in the Lepers' Home, Matunga, and 
the Schools for Blind and Deaf and Mute were attended by 
about too persons. No prosecutions have been made 
under the Leprosy' Act, but all possible precautions are 
taken to segregate them. The Matunga Asylum is hardly 
large enough to accommodate all the lepers that from time 
lo time wander about the city, fn 1831 a society was 
organized to afford relief to the blind and lame, but it uas 
abolished in 1S46 for want of funds. There are a certain 
number of charitable houses in which infirm beggars 
receive aid. The blind wander from street lo street 
begging, and are seen near the temples in large numbers 
on public holidays. 

Mediral As e.arly as 166S the unhealthiness of the climate 

upon the East India Company’s servants in 
//Sy, Bombay tbe prime need of a hospital. The Commissioners, 

writing to Surat in October of that year, .stated that many 
of the soldiers were ill, and that medicines were urgently 
needed, ‘ especially marmalade of Bussora for the Ilux, the 
epidemical disease of this place ” ‘ ; while three years later 
the Bombay Council referred to their “ having had a very' 
sickly lime and having buried several persons ” But, 
notwithstanding the high mortality, no definite steps 
towards establishing a proper “ hospital for sick English,” 
were taken until Gerald Aungier had assumed ’the reins 

' Commissioners to Surat, October Slh, iGOS. 

’ Bomb.iy Council to Surat, November lElli, 1G71. 
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of Government ; ' and it was really due to Iiis forcible 
representations that in 1675 the Court of Directors 
formal!}' sanctioned the erection of a hospital, agreeing at 
the same time to allocate towards the cost of building 
“ two-thirds of the fines and penalties received for the use 
of the alms-houses at Poplar.”^ The Bombay authorities 
thereupon set about finding a suitable site, and informed 
the Directors that they estimated the cost of a building, 
capable of accommodating fifty or sixty patients, at 
;^i6o;3 the Council at Surat had a plan drawn up and 
sent orders down to Bombay that the annual cost of main- 
tenance was not to exceed Rs. 1,000 ;■* and in 1676 the 
Court of Directors despatched Dr. Wilson from England 
as first Physician, in the hope that he would prove “ a 
great benefit and happiness to the Island.” It appears, 
however, that the proposed building was never erected, and 
that instead a new Court of judicature was built in the 
bazaar, while the old Court situated on the Esplanade to 
the south-east of the present Cooperage was transformed 
into a hospital in 1677. s 

This hospital, the first ever known in Bombay, was in 
use until some little time prior to the year 1733, when a 
new building was erected near the Marine yard, nearly 
opposite the present Great Western Hotel.® The cost of 
completing it was defrayed by the imposition of a half per 
cent, duty on trade. From 1740 onwards it was inspected 
weekly by a Board composed of the Land Paymaster, the 
Marine Paymaster and the Commandant of the Station, 
and seems to have been the chief resort for sick persons in 

^ Aungier to the Directors, January J5th, 1674. See footnote on 
page 595 of the Bombay Gazetteer Materials, Part III. It appears 
that some .sort of hospital existed prior to 1675. See alto Times 
of India, October 27th, 1893, 

- Court to Surat, Marcli 5tli, 1675. 

’ Bombay to Court, Nov. 26th, 1675. 

Bombay Town and Island Materials, III. 543 and 595 el scq. 

“ Selection from Letters and Despatches, I. 106, 1:0. A letter 
of 22nd January, 1677, from Surat to Court, mentioned that 
‘‘ Mr. Gyftord’s house by the water-side had been taken by the 
Company as a warehouse and hospital." This may have' been 
the original court house, vacated on the completion of Mapla Por 
in 1677. 

' See Grose’s plan of Bombay facing page 32 of Vol. I of this 
work. 
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botli military and civil employ until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when the pressing- need of more space 
in the Marine yard for the accommodation of -ivorkmen ant! 
materials forced Government to consider the desirability of 
choosing a new site. As early as 1781 they had called for 
plans and estimates for a hospital to be built at Mod) 
Baj' “ behind the present old revetment laying between the 
two-gun battery and the cremaillere work”;' but the 
fact that a map of the great fire of 1803 shows the 
Genera! Hospital in its old place, hampering the Marine 
yard, is conclusive evidence that no definite action was 
taken for many years. In addition to this general 
hospital in the Fort, there were at the dose of the 
eighteenth century a hospital for native troops on the 
Esplanade and a convalescent home on Old Woman’s 
Island (Colaba).= 

The year 1S34 witnessed the final relinquishment of th® 
Marine yard hospital in favour of a new building erected 
in Hornby road for the use both of the garrison and the 
European civil population.s The site bad been occupied 


‘ Bomba)- Gazetteer Materials, III, 596-8. Note that Edward 
U'cs, v'riting of Rombay in 1754 remarks: — ‘Our hospital at 
Bombay was without the town-wall ; and in order to make 
attendance on it the more convenient, Mr. Delaguarde, a factor 
in the Company's service, was so obligring: as to g-ive me the ese 
of a very commodious house which lay near the hospital and 
helonged to him as Superintendent of the Powder Works”. This 
may have been the old hospital. 

From Valcntia's Travels it appears that there were hospitals in 
Bombay in 1S09 "opened for the g^radiial administering of relief 
to s^uch as were too much exhausted to feed themselves." 

Forbes Oriental Memoirs. The hospital on Old Woman's 
Island was known in 1758 as the King-’s (Seamen’s) Hospital, and 
was appropriated ten years later as a convalescent home. The 
I ' 769 - There was also an Artillery 

hospital at the Matungra Cantonment during- the early years of 
StocqueIIer(t8t9) describes it as well- 
for 5 ^ arrived Assistant Surgeons had a fine field 

fhe X f'lX disorders peculiar to India in the persons of 

w ^ a 'ceslles w-hich formed 

the bedsteads. An easy-going old gentleman ivas the full Surgeon 
of the batteries; who usually went his rounds, accompanied by a 
Dresser, and some youths, and who had a summary method of 
disposing of his patients. “Give him two pills" was the in- 
remed)', (Times of fndiai lotli July, 1S72). 

“As^‘Tnv°rfc"e‘®’ Wacha w-rites I 

-.u ^ ‘ ^ oon^eries of thatched buildings in Hornbv 

riofl Of'il!’’ ^ ‘^‘’'"poi'nd, which was known as the hofpitaJ. A por- 
tion of the compound, with the gates, may be still seen where the 
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by a gun carnage factory, which was removed to Colaba 
about 1820. This hospital continued to be used 
until i860, when the medical authorities condemned it, 
and Government determined to sell it with the land on 
which it stood, and devote the sale-proceeds to the erec- 
tion of a new hospital on the Cooperage. Meanwhile, it 
Was decided to use the European Artillery barracks in 
Fort George as a temporary hospital, and they were 
vacated by the troops in 1861 ; the hospital in Hornby 
road was sold in 1862 for 3 lakhs, and in December 
of the same year the Executive Committee for the re- 
moval of the ramparts was directed to find a suitable 
site near the Cooperage for the new building. Plans 
for a building, costing 5 lakhs, including surgeons' 
residences, costing i lakh, formed the subject of a 
competition^ and the laying of the foundations on the 
Esplanade parade ground was actually proceeded with 
until the Sanitary Commissioner put a stop to the work on 
stnitary grounds. = In consequence, interest in the matter 
languished until i8“6, when the temporaty huts in Fort 
George were relinquished in favour of a building known 
as the Officers’ Quarters which had previously been used 
partly as the residence of the House Surgeon and partly 
as a convalescent and contagious ward, and no definite 
step towards the construction of a proper hospital was 
taken until i886, when, on the initiative of Lord Reay 
and Sir M. Melvill, plans were prepared and culminated 
in the laying of the foundation-stone of the present 
St. George’s Hospital in 1S89. 

Sir Jamsetji Jljibhoy Parsl Benevolent school stands. The prin- 
cipal portion ol the hospital and its compound is now represented 
by the premises of Bhesanla, the Silk-Merchant.” 

Times of Indja, Jan, 2, 1865. The Committee awarded the 
palm to the design of Captain Wilkins, but stated that none 
ot the designs complied fully with the conditions specified, 
particularly in the matter of cost. The Bombay Government 
replied that they did not wish to withhold the premia ; whereupon 
Uie Committee, contrary to all practice, molted the two prizes of 
Ks. 2,500 and Rs. 1,000 in one crucible, and divided the contents 
among seven competitors. 

- The Government of India also did not approve of the plan of 
the building. The foundations, which cost nearly a l.akh, now lie 
buried under the ground in front of the Bombay Gymkhana. 
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Apparently little was done towards providing State 
aid to the native population prior to the opening of the 
nineteenth centur}'. Captain Hall, who visited Bombay 
shortly after the great famine ol 1802-04, records that 
“ several great sheds were erected as .hospitals on the 
smooth greensward lying just beyond the foot of the glacis 
and reaching nearly across the Esplanade in front of the 
northern line of the fortifications. Numerous surgeons, 
some military and some belonging to the civil establish- 
ment, were called in from various out-stations and 
placed in charge of these and other infirmarie.s. ' 
About 1809 a kind of Native General Hospital was in 
existence, which treated daily about 20 patients and was 
supported solely by Government. The inmates were 
chiefly paupers sent in by the police. In 1834, i>' 
pursuance of resolutions adopted at a public meeting, the 
Bombay’ Native Dispensary was opened in buildings 
granted rent-free by Government; ° and a few private 
dispensaries, notably one opened in Girgaum road in 
1S46, commenced to afford medical aid to the native 
population. The popularising of medical institutions 
and European remedies was largely the work of the 
Committee of the Native Dispensary, formed in iS,t6' 
By 1S66 Bombay contained the Jamsetji J’jibhoy Hos* 
pital, including an Obstetric Hospital, and an Eye Dispen- 
sary, which was closed on the completion of the Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir Ophthalmic Hospital in that year, a Police 
Hospital, the Byculla Schools Hospital, and the Royal 
Indian Marine Dockyard Dispensary: while in 1S74 
the Jehangir Nasanvaiiji VVadia Dispensary at Malum, 
opened several years before, was formally recognised 
by Government for a grant-in-aid, and the Gokuldas 
Tejpal Native General Hospital was opened for the 
benefit of native patients resident in areas distant 
from the J. J. Hospital. About this date the Native 
Dispensary opened a branch at Colaba, which was 


' Fragments of Voyag-es (1833}, 

^ Times of India, July rj, 1842, The di.spcnsary was estab- 
lished by ^Drs. Makie and Bremncr, and was maintained by public 
Subscription and a monthly donation from Government of Rs.30O* 
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shortly afterwards abolished. This indirectly led to 
the opening of a branch in Khelwadi in 1S77, which 
subsequently became the Nasarwanji Petit ’ Cliaritabic 
Dispensary. This was followed a decade Inter by a 
movement to afford medical relief to native women, 
who are, as a rule, averse to treatment by male doc- 
tors, and in 1SS5 the Bombay Committee of the Medical 
Fund for the Women of India opened a temporary hospital 
for in-door patients at Khetwadi, the out-door patients 
being treated at the J afar Sulenian Dispensarj tor women 
and children, which was opened near the Cr.iwford Market 
in the next year.’ In the following year (18SO) the 
Pestanji Hormasji Cama Ho.spitai was opened, whoreupori 
the Khetwadi hospital was closed, and its inmates wore re- 
moved to the former institution. The year iSno witnessed 
the opening of the Bomanji Kdalji .‘Vlbless Obstetric 
Hospital, which stands in the compound of the Cam.i 
Hospital, and is under the same c.xecutive staff. In 1S90 
the Acworth Leper Asylum at Matunga was opened, and in 
1892 the Obstetric wards of the Jnmsctji Jijiblioy Hospital 
were replaced by the Bai Motlibai Wadia Hospital and 
the Sir Dinsha Maneckji Petit Ho.spitai, and an oiil-door 
department for both the.se hospitals was provided by the 
Dwarkadas Lallubhai Dispensary for women and children. 
Full statistics of the number of priv,uc practitioners, 
who mostly own dispensaries, arc not available ; but, 
according to the census of 1901, Bomb.i%' cont.aincd 2S2 
chemists and druggists, 555 diplomaed medical practi- 
tioners, 393 medical practitioners without diplomas, loO 
midwives and a considerable number of nurses. 

The following table shows the growth of medical 
institutions in Bombay city and island, and details 
of their work, and expenditure at different periods since 
iSSo 


■’ The J afar Sulcman Dispensary 
on the agth March 1886. 


was opened by Lady Roax 
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18S0 

1890. 


1908. 

Number of | Civil Hospitals •. 


6 

9 

9 

Institution^? [ Dispensaries 

I 

3 

5 

20 

Total *. 

6 

8 

*4 

■ ' 9 ' 

Number of flo-door •. •• 



18,387 

i8.¥6 

patients treated i^Out'door •« «• 

6 i, 3 Bo 

84,142 

iot,5iS 

162,^10 

Total .» 

70,803 

46,697 

IlJ.Joi 

181.316 j 

strength. (Out-door •• 

596*6 

Sh ‘3 

6o2 6 

i,u7*i 

851*8 

m 9 

915 

Total 



-. 9)8 9 

3,IM 

Nuber of Beds available .. •• 

704 

S .7 

*. 1*5 

iSii 

Number of Surgical Operations 

9 f 3 “ 

11,976 

10,079 

10,603 

Expenditure 


3 .J 7 .M 

4.34.3^7 

7 ..(- 5 "S 


Rs- 3 -' 3 -S 

E«, 3.7.11 

Rs. 3-SS 

Rs. 4‘i-o 

A^crage cost of each Diet .» 

Re. 0.3.3 

Re. 0-3.3 

Re. 0-5*5 

Rc, <h6-t 

Percentage o! Cost paid bj* Govern, 
nisnt 

85-8 

8»*5 

6g'8 

61' t) 


• Evcludinj 3j Statij-spicial, Private and Military Hi>s,)ita'5 .anti Dispensar'^ . 


The Saint 
George's 
Hospital. ^ 


The foundation stone of the St. George’s, or the Euro- 
pean General Hospital, was laid by Lord Reay on the 
22nd February, 1889 ; and the building was completed 
according to the design of Mr. J. Adams in December 
1892, at a total cost of 6 lakhs. It .accommodates 
130 patients, including the inmates of five special wards. 
Additions have recently been made which include a new 

hospital for women, adjoining the north end of the mens 

hospital, and accommodating 97 patients, an obstetric 
ward, a children’s ward and se\ en special wards. Tins 
building, which takes the place of the old hospital in the 
artillery barracks, was completed in 1907 at a cost of 
Rs. 4,34,801, and forms, together with the men’s hos- 
pital, a very imposing structure. In the compound of 
the hospital are special smallpox wards, accommodating 
16 patients and built in 1905 and wards for me.asles, which 
consist of two temporal^’ structures erected in igo6, for 
the accommodation of ten patients, while European plague 
patients are treated temporarily (1909) at the Maratha 
Plague Hospital. The st aff of the hospital comprises 

’ For e.-irly historj' see gcncr.-il history of hospitals, siiAra, Bom- 
bay Gazetteer, Vol. X.XVI, Hi, and limes of Indi.a of 4th June 
.and 171I1 December, 1892, and ajtli October, 1893. 
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:i Phypician in charge and a Resident Surgeon, both of 
tlie Indian Medical Service, and four Military Assistant 
Surgeons, who are resident on the premises ; while the 
nursing staff is composed of a Lady Superintendent with 
one assistant, S charge sisters, 34 nurses, 7 probationers, 
and a house-keeper with an assistant. 

Trained European nurses were first employed to the 
number of three in 1876, their number being increased to 
six between that date and 1885 ; and in the latter 3ear 
tlie entire nursing-work was taken over bj- the .All Saints’ 
Sisters, who received from Government in return a month- 
ly grant of Rs. 340. This system continued until 1902, 
during wliicli period the Sisters brought the nursing to a 
high state of efficiencj', and trained a verj' considerable 
number of candidates for this duty. To assist the Sisters 
in tlieir self-imposed task, a Nursing Fund was opened in 
1.SS9, the committee of which formed Itself into the St. 
George’s Hospital Nursing Association,' when the Sisters 
resigned their duties in 1902. The committee of the 
Nursing .Association consists of 12 members, of whom 3 
arc appointed by Government. Visiting committees 
report evers' month to the Main Committee, which also 
nppoint.s a Ladies' Visiting Committee to visit the female 
ward.'-. The Nursing Association now provides the whole 
of the present nursing-staff numbering 49 and costing 
annually Ks. 47,000, of which Rs. 23,500 are provided bj- 
Government and the balance by the Port Trust and public 
Mibscriptions, Since 1S86 an additional staff of private 
nurses has also been maintained. These, who number 
(1909) sixteen, attend patients in all parts of the Bombay 
Presidency and occasionally visit other Provinces. Both 
the hospital and private nursing staffs are housed in three 
blocks of buildings facing the new women’s hospital, two 
of which were built by Government at a cost of more than 
one lakh and the third was built by the Nursing Associa- 
tion at a cost of Rs. 43,000. Prior to 1894 the whole 
nursing staff was very poorly accommodated on the ground 
floor of the old women’s hospital. The Association has 
:ffso built and endowed a cottage at Nasik at a cost of 
1 ^5,000 for the use of nurses on leave during the mons oon. 

Tlu- A>-oci.-Uion Is registered under Act XXl of i860. 
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The following' tabic shows the work, income, r.mlexpsn- 
eliturc of the Hospital at ilifTcrcnt periods since iSfo;- 


l j 

i iSBo, 1 1S90, 

J 1 

J 1 m 3 . I 

1 ! 

N'nmlicr of patioiils J In-doar..' I,.")!!! 
Irotli'il. lOat-doiUj 1,31,5 

l,"b 

5-759 1 i.j^i 

Tot.al 

3 >con 

5 » 42 i 4,133 1 

Xtinibcr rf available « 1 r-ja 

Ijfi 

3 oS i ‘‘ 

N'limlM.'rorMir^McnloperaHon.'i.j 


1.167 j 4” 

Expomlilnro Ks.j 65.373 


1,32 lC 5 ‘3,75, 0!0' 

IVrccnInge of co't p.nitl hy 

Governmrat ! S:'; 

' 

6r2 

! i 

54 '5 ' 951 ) 


Ovviiig 10 the noise of the (!. I. P. Railway Terminu? 
and of the new Docks, both of which are close to the 
Hospital, it is under contemplation to transfer tlie Hospital 
to a now sill', 

ic Jim- The foundation-stone of the Jamsetji Jijibhoy Hospital 

"■‘"'s January 

iRi)3 by Dr, James Burns in the presenre of the Governor 
of Bombay, Sir George .Arthur, and tlic building, "I'Rb 
was erected at tlic joint expense of the Bast India Com- 
pany and Sir J.amsctji Jijibhoy, the first Baronet' was for- 
mally opened in May 18^5. Designed to afford medical 
relief to the native poor of all cl.asses, the main building con- 
sists of jS wards, containing 237 beds, of which 5S are set 
apart for female patients, while a detached building, con- 
taining 34 beds, is set .apart exclusively for Parsi male 
patients, and a second separate building with 75 beds is 
allocated to chronic or incurable cases, Tiie medical 
staff comprises a Senior Mcdic.al Ofiicer, who like other 
medical officers at Government institutions, is under Ihe 
control of the Surgeon-General with the Government of 
Bombay, a Senior Surgeon, a first and a second Physician, 
and a second Surgeon, a House Surgeon of the Military 
Assistant Surgeon class, three other Military Assistant 
Surgeons and six Honorary Medical Officers, including 
an Honorary Physician in Skin Diseases and an Honorary 


^ Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy’s contribution was Ks, 1,61,030. 





BABULA TANK. 1864. 

(Sliowiiie Ihc J. J. Ilocpilal before the TrrnU tST. 
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Surj,'ci'n in Dentistry. The Nursing Association provides 
a considerable staff of hospital and private nurses. On 
the e:;tli September, 1906, Lord Lamington laid the founda- 
tion ‘■tone of the Sir William Moore Operation Theatre, 
which cost about Rs. 61,500. Out of this sum Lady 
Moore contributed Rs. 53,528. 

The following l.able shows the rvork, income and ex- 
penditure of the jamsetji Jijibhoy Hospital at different 
periods since 1880; — 



tSSo. 

. 1 8'jo. 1 

ICCD, 1 

1908. 

'■ N’linil'ert'fl’.atienls ) In-door. 
Ire.'ited. ( Oul-door 

: 9 , 34 .t 

7.095 1 

43 , 55 } 

0,175 

3 . 4.937 

5 > 39 Q' 

22,255 

' ■ Total ... 

34,003 

50,648 

^0,112 

27,649 

i .Number ol licds av.iilable 

4 to 

440 

352 

396 

Number of Stirific.al Oper.itions 

5,287 

< 5 ,,}S 7 

4.548 

2,854 

r.xpemlilure ... Rs. 

1,50,430 

1,59.2:0 

1,06,525 

"p 

Ok 

0 

IVrccnl.ipo of cost paid b} 
Ciovori.ment 

<}V~ 

! 

wo 1 

04-5 



The -Sir Cowasji jehangir Ophthalmic Hospital adjoins The Sir 
the Jamsetji jijibhoy Hospital and was built in 1866 ' at a h°nT^O nh 
cost of nearly one l.akli, given by the late Sir Cowasji .afmFc Hospi' 
jelmngir Rcadymoney. It originally contained accom- 
iiu'dation for aS male and 12 female in-patients, many of 
uhom come from oulstations. Lack of accommodation 
led to the construction of a new building, costing 
Rs. 60.000 of wlticb Sir Cowa.sji jebangir has subscribed 
half. The new building contains an out-patient depart- 
ment, a major operating-room, a nurses' room, surgeon’s 
ofiice, and full accommodation for 30 more patients, 
am! ;il<o affords better f.acilities for the practical instruc- 
tion of vn, dents of the Grant Medical College. Though 
the work in this ho.spital is ofa more varied nature than 
m other parts of India, the bulk of the in-patients are 
pervons requiring operations for cataract. An Ophthalmic 
.^urceon, who is an oflicer of the Indian Medical Service, 

IS .attached to the Hospital. 

Ihe following table shows the work, income and 
cfj^Cowasji JchangirOplithaimic Hospital 

It opened for pjtients on July 21st, 1SC6. 
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at different periods since iSjo 


ib;o. 

iWo. 

1 »'9> 


54 ' 

4R4 


5,. ! 


5,659 

l',®33 

ij-ii'l 

... 

6,iSj 

9,339 

lyai . 

40 

40 


r 

600 

',105 

-’, 53 ’ 



3 , 44 ® 

4,76/ 

S.cn 


00 ‘0 

^00*0 

rS'S 


The Bai 
jMollibai 
Obstetric 
Hospital. 


Expenditure Rs, -t,;!!’ S.eu ; r.i 

Percenfag'c of cost paid | , , i 

by Ciovernmcnl ... lOC'o I ' ■' 

To the east of the /.inisetjl JijihliO)’ Ho'fptal c’S 
ba' Babu/a Tank road iie the B.ii Motiib.ii Obstctnc lIc','.’- . 
1 ",^ tlie Sir Dinsha JIaneckji Petit Ho.spitnl far ue.ra; .-i 
children, .and the Div.arkadas Lallubliai DisfcnMn, 
jointly provide accommodation for Oo tvomcn 
children, and are utilized :is insliltilions for tii.' K. ' ■- 
in midwifery and gynrccology of the sliidenh of tin; 
Alcdical College. The Bai Motlibai IIo‘<pll^l, 
mially admits more tlian Soo cases w.is built bf il'* 
whose name it bears at a cost of Rs. *,52,061 ; Hie to-"-’ 
ation stone was laid by Lord Rcay in March, if '■ 
the completed building’, .as designed by .Mr. John .M''" '< 
was opened by Lord Harris in March, iSg:. .‘’irHui' :■ 
Maneckji Petit built the second hospital, which ar.nr ; 
admits more than 6oo cases, for Rs. i,iq,,’;5t Loi"!! 
laid the foundation stone in January, tS’ip, an,! 1- r- 
IJnrris formally opened the building in .March, if']-, 
architect of the former /)o.spital also designed tlii' h- 
ing. Lord Harris likewise opened on (he Mint date 1 
Dwarkadas Lalhibliai Dispensary for women .and cltiM'*-'*' 
which cost nearly Rs. 10,000, and anmi.illy (rc.its .it-.’ .’ 
g,ooo p.itients. The staff of the three itis(iti!tic!i- sc”- 
prises a Physician of (lie Indian Medic, al b'crviec iitch.V’’ 
a House Surgeon of the .Military .Assistant SHrgce.n cto''- 
and two honorar}' ohstetrie physirinnw 

• The folhnvirt.g (.able shows dct.ails of the lu'rk, iin'."'‘c. 
and expenditure of the Ih! .Aloilih.i! Uhulf.i and f-ir ftir.- 
sbaw Maneckil Petit Hospit.ah arul the l)n,srk:,il 
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bliai Dispensary at diflerent periods since 1S92 : — 



(892. 

1900. 

iqo8 j 

Number of Patients (In-door ... 
treated. } Oul-door... 

Total ... 

1 

' Number of Beds available 

Number of Surgical Operations. 
Expenditure ... Rs. 

Percentage of cost paid b} 
Covernmcnl * 

6S6 

5*703 

**445 

10,224 

1 

1 ,848 1 
8,171 1 

6.389 

11,669 

) 

10,010 j 

So 

80 

So; 

SA 

29,661 

224 


3 ',523 

33*45b ( 

100 "0 

99'9 

99 '4 


llic Pestanji Hormasji Cama Hospital for women and Tlie Cama 
children, with which are connected the Bomanji Edalji Hospital. 
Alblcss Obstetric Hospital and the Jafar Sulenian Dispen- 
sary, oritfinated in a movement commenced in 1S82 bj' 

Mr. G. Kittrcdgc, Mr. Sorabji Shapurji Bengali and others, 
to afford medical assistance to Indian women. In the 
following year .^^r. Pestanji Hormasji Cama offered one lakh 
of rupees, which he eventually increased to Rs. 1,64,300 
for the erection of a hospital for women and children to be 
under the sole charge of medical women ;■ and altbougb 
the medical officers ot the Jamselji Jljibhoy Hospital endeav- 
oured to obtain Mr. Cama’s donation for an addition to 
llial hospital, which was lament.ably deficient in accommod- 
ation for female patients, yet the wishes of Mr. S. S. 

Bengali and others were acceded to by Government, and 
a ■iiuablcsitc on the Esplanade was granted for the 
building now known as the Cama Hospital. The foimda- 
tiomstone of the building was laid bv H. R. H. the Duke 

of Connaught on the 23rd November, ,883; and in the 
following month Dr. Edith Pechey arrived from England 
asi-.r.st Physician, and carried on her work in a small 
bungalow at khetwadi until the hospital was opened for 
occupauon m August ,886. Meanwhile, Mr. Cumoo 
Jafar Sulenmn had given Rs. 20.000 for the erection of a 
dispensary for women and children, which was opened in 
.SS6 on a site adjoining the Crawford Markets, as part 

the Cama Hospital; an d in ,890 a further addiLn 

Tlic- total ca^t of (he buildine was acta-illv n 
was dcs.Rncd bj- Kha„ Bnliadur M. C?kr4a " ^ 
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was mack in Ihc form of the Bomanji Edalji Albless 
Obstetric Hospital, which cost Rs. 59,6^0, and was 
designed for tlic special accommodation of obstetric cases. 
The tlirce buildings form practically one insiitution, fin- 
anced and controlled by Government and the medical staff 
comprises a First Physician, who i.s appointed by the 
Secretary of State, a Second Physician and a senior and 
a junior House Surgeon, who are appointed locally and 
reside on the premises. An adequate staff of nurses, 
wliose .salaries are paid by Government, is maintained 
and the Countess of Dufiferin Fund also supports, as an 
adjunct of the hospital, a training-school for nunses and 
mid wives, which was opened in 18S7. Tlie nurses, who 
obtained certificates from this school up to the end of 1909, 
numbered 225 and belong to the European, jew, Brahman 
and other Hindu and the Muhammadan communitie.s. In 
many cases they arc sent to Bombay as students by up- 
country municipalities and by the authorities of Native 
States, and subsequently return to practice in those areas. 
The nurses' quarters, which wore originally constructed 
out of donations from the Countess of Duflerin Fund and 
from Mr. Cama, have been recently enlarged at the joint 
expense of Government and the fond ; and in 1909 a 
private institute for nurses was opend to meet the demand 
for Indian Nurses for Indian families. 

Tlie following tabic show.s the work, income and 
expenditure of the Cama and the Albless Hospitals, and 
the Jafar Suleman Dispensary at different periods since 

1S85 


i 

16SG. j 1S90, 

1 j 190S. 

V, H. Cain.T 
llo«nital and J. S» 
In«pcn>ary. 

Cama and Albless 

I Hosnitalsnod j.S. 

1 I)i«ipcnsar}. 

Number of patients ( Out» 3 oor 
treated .. ..(IiiHloor .. .. 

Tot"*! 

S 34 

4,707 1 

SoS 

S,?o7 1 

I *1^76 

8.761 

^1 

a,o2u 1 

3 041 

9015 

9.S37 

10,199 

j Number of Beds available 

Go 

' ^ 

1 100 

1 100 

Number of Surgical Operatloas •. 

1 Expenditure •• .. Rs. 

j Percentage of totalcost paid by Go\t. 

91 

0 

s88 

583 




63 910 

iOo '0 

S 8'7 

OtM 

&)'S 
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Up till igo4 the hospit.il for the Bombay City Police force 
was located in an old workshop at Mazagon and accom- 
modated only 35 in-door patients.* Under the auspices of 
Lord Northcote, the new hospital, which stands in close 
proximity to the Grant Medical College at the junction of 
Parel road and one of the new roads made by the Improve- 
ment Trust, was commenced, and was finally opened by 
Lord Lamington in August, 1904. It can accommodate 
ninet}'-four patients at present ; and it is the intention of 
Government to add a lunac}' ward to the building, in 
which vagrants and all persons, whose mental condition 
the Presidency Magistrates desire to ascertain can be kept 
under observation. The hospit.al is in charge of the 
Police Surgeon. 


The following table shows details of the work, income 
and e.xpenditure of the old and new Police Hospitals, 
Bombay, at different periods since 1S91 



1891. 

1 

1 

190D. 

inoS. 

Number of patients J In-door ... 

2,291 

1 

2.077 

2,721 

treated. | Out.door... 

39 



> 4 - 

Total ... 

2 . 33 '’ 

1 

2.134 

2,b[)2 

Number of beds .available ... 

35 

1 

55 

94 

Number orSurgical Operations.* 

1 

1 

S6 

79 

Expenditure Rs. ... 

0,782 


(>. 9.57 

‘ 5.-123 

Percentiigc of the total cost 





paid by Government 

100*0 


loo'o , 

100*0 


The GokuId.as Tejpal Native General Hospital owes its 
origin to an ouicry raised in 1865 for a second hospital for 
natives of India ; and the late Mr. Rustomji Jamsetji 
Jijibhoy offered to provide Rs. 1,50,000 th.at r-ear, if 

* Up to 1866 sick policemen were sent to the J. J. Hospital. In 
that year the st.able of the old Hamilton Hotel was assigrned as a 
separate Police Hospital and did duly tilliSvo when the Municipal- 
ity temporarily placed a workshop fit the disposal of the police. 
The building however was very unsuit.ablc and the source ofgreat 
complaint. It was eventually supplanted by the Northcote Police 
Hospital. 


The North- 
cote Police 
Hospital. 


The Gokiil- 
clas Tejpal 
Hospital. 




Tlic Coliili.i 
Lui\Klic Asy- 
him. 


ip( iioMi'W CMV fiA:'! rii,t 

(iuvLninu'tu u’lMiIi! !;r,ait R--. .imi .1 .site, nnJ if 

ihc Miinicipil I'lirp.ir, uould Mipport tlie ItO'ipil.tl. 
1 lie finaiici.'il crKi'-. lullnv. itii; iipiin lliir >h:iri: 
ipicnily pri'i'cnicd Mr. from Ciirr.'inf,’ Mil liis iii- 

icntioii'., .•Hill the •.•Iu'.t.i; «,i'. liMil in .il-cjvitia’ until iS'n. 
ivlicn .Mr. 1, r lufor.l, ihi Mi:iii;ip.tl l.nmini'-Nioncr, iinliicci! 
.Mr. GokiilJ Is Tc’p.il to proiuk- (1 I;il;lis iinvnriN the cpsi 
ol tils' i'liilJin:,’. iMnoriii'Hiii iiiul ihi.' .^Illni^.■ip:lt Corpora- 
tion tlii'i’oponcNprsss.-il tlio.ni'i'lu’s uilliiif; tonbiilL' hy th,‘ 
prv'\iiH|s ,irr,in;;i':iu-nt ; ilio Iniililins; ivri*- In 

Coloiu l Iv I'.., .iiu! conuiicnooil ill M:iy i.Syo. ;inil 

w.'is liiiiillj somplcteil .It n oost of nlnnil .1) on 
tile h'tli .\pril. 1.S7.:.' Till’ • iic'iva'. i,'r.'iiiti'il by (ioi'ernnuTit. 

1 lie Ilospiti! nccomniojiucs abont lio piiticnl"-. Tlie 
iiieiliLMi si.iir i-onsist>. of ;i Medic.'il Ofliccr of tlic Indi.’in 
.Medical Service, rt IKuo-o Siiri;oon of the Miltt.nry 
.\''‘'i'.t.int SiM'ocon cl.iss mul four Civil .^lellil.^■ll .\‘.sl‘:tnnl.'. 

Ihv lollowinfp tabic nIioiis details of tlie work, income 
nml vvpeiuiiiiire of tlie uokiild.is Tcjpal N'.iiive General 
llospitil ,( different ps'riod'.MiKetSj.};— 
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lie Col.ibii Lvm.'itic Asyiimi wn.s c.etabliehed in 1S26 
ami was originally designed for tlic accomniodatioii 

0 70 imiiates. About the year 1850 the number of 
paiicnt.'i hcg’aii to increase rapidiv, and .1 iicu’ biinfralow 
\i.i,s ihoreforc constructed for the use of the Superin- 
enceiit, his old quarteri; in the asylum beiiifr altered 

of 'he builcliiij- set; tlie .'Viiniial Report 

01 Lint lio,spil,a|, anti disnen,aHes .St,.-- 
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tor the use of patients. Twelve years later (1872) further 
accommodation was found necessary, and two new 
blocks were erected, one for European male patients 
and the other for females. The older portion of the 
asylum consists of a centre block with two wings, forming 
three sides of a square, a kitchen, and a library ; and, 
coupled with the later buildings above mentioned, has 
accommodation for 25S patients. In 1902 all the native 
patients were removed to the Narottamdas Madhavdas 
Asj'lum at Naupada, near Thana, and since that date 
only Europeans, Eurasians (who have adopted European 
habits), Parsis and Jews have been admitted to Colaba. 

The asylum is situated on the western side of Colaba 
Point, and covers an area of between four and five acres. 
It stands upon trappean rock of the green stone variety, 
cropping up above the surface of the soil, which is com- 
posed of red earth and a loose calcareous sand containing 
decayed marine deposits. As early as 1850, it was recog- 
nized that the Asylum was, in point of situation and ac- 
commodation, far from satisfactory; and in view of its 
obvious disadvantages. Government have recently decided 
to erect a new Central .'Vsyluni at Yeraoda near Poona, to 
which, when completed, the inmates of the Colaba Asylum 
will be transferred. 

The following table gives details of the number of 
patients and of the expenditure of the Asylum from 1870 
onwards : — 


Year. 

Number of 
Insane. 

Daily average 
number of 
Insane. 

Expendi- 

ture. 


Crimi- 

nal. 

Non-cri- 

minal, 



ib'70 

29 

33.5 

25 

209 

Rs. 

iSSo 

62 

405 

S' 

245 

63.413 

1S90 

6S 

388 

48 

225 

69,225 

1900 

45 

45 • 

32 

263 

75.270 

'905 

I [ 

219 

7 

133 

50,759 

1908 

12 

217 

10 

14s 

67,227 


During the year 1908, 31 European and 41 native 
patients were admitted to the asylum. Of these 24 
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wore siifrerinLr front mi'Ianchoii.i, 2tj from m.ini.i, (. from 
clcniontin, 11 from ilfhisional insanit), 3 from iiiioi'y nni! 
2 from fjoncral p;^r.•^ly^is of i|tc ittsam.'. In most eases the 
primary cause', of mental complaints arc the use ol 
into.Nicatifij,' i!riit.'s anti over intliili,'encc in spiritntnis 
liquor, epilepsy, sunstrohe, sclf-ahiise, feve anti con- 
tfcnital diseases, Tlii' astintnis in eltari:e of.a medie.i) 
officer of the Indian Medie.i) '^ertiee ns Siip.-rintendent and 
a Militart Ass|st,ant is in suh-charjte, 

^ 'I’he first step towards the foundation of .1 leper asylum 
m Homhay ttas taken hy the Utmian C,.lho!ie Uishop 
of Homl'iy in ifi'S.’;, uho retpiested Government to place 
at his disposal for five tears one I'f the old forts at Sion, 
Maitmjta, Setvri or Varli, toj^ether ttilh a certain area 
of cnlturahle land in the vicinitt , with a viev/ to converting 
It into the head-quarters of a leper colony. The request 
could not, for various reasons, he [,'ranied, and larfje 
numbers of lepers therefore continued as heiore to collect 
and ask alms in the crowded portions of the city. 
One hand in particular settled in iSSy around the 
Naklioda tank on the Ifsplanade, between St, Xavier's 
(. olleise and flic Elphiiistono Hijjli School, and were will) 
diOiculty dislodijed ; and this circumstance, in combination 
with the pressure of public opinion, induced Government 
la rSnci to issue a notification declnriiif; “ bl.tck leprosy " 
an infectious disease, dangerous to life, and ordering that 
all lepers sliould be sent to the bidalji Framji Alblcss Leper 
Home on Trombay island or to the Dinshaw Jfancekji 
Petit Leper Hospital in Ratnagiri. ,-\s however the 
Trombay Asylum had very limited accommodation and the 
Ratnagiri Asylum was so far off, considerable diffculiy 
was experienced in c.arrying out these orders. .About 
this date Sir Dinsliaw Maneckji Petit olTcred Govern- 
ment one lakh of -rupees for the erection on Trombay 
island of a new .asylum, the foimdation-sionc of whlcli 
was laid hy K. R. H. the late Prince Albert Victor of 
W.ales on the 25th Jlarcli 1S90. Mcainvliile public 
opinion had once ng.ain been aroused by a letter from Lady 
Thompson in the “ Times of India,” and the Municipal 
Commissioner, Mr. H A. Acwortli, I.C.S., determined to 
make some provision for the housing of lepers, pending the 
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completion of a proposed leper home on Trombay island. 
Under his auspices a public subscription was set on foot, 
which by i\Iay 1S92, amounted to nearl)’ one lakh, among 
the largest subscribers being H. H. the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, H. H. the Thakore Saheb of Bhavnagar, H. H. 
the Rao of Cutch, and H. H. the Aga Khan. .As a site 
for the asylum, iMr. Acworth chose a plot of municipal 
ground, which had once contained military barracks ; 
several of the old plinths still existed and were capable of 
adaptation to the new structures. The ground lies on the 
east of the Matunga road, about two miles north of 
Government House, Parel, and one-and-half miles from 
Dadar station. Completely hidden by trees from the 
road, it is bounded on the west and south by stretches of 
rice-land, leading to the salt-works, and beyond them by 
the harbour; while an ample suppl}- of water is obtainable 
from the Vehar main, which runs along the Matunga road. 
The work of construction commenced in August rSgo, 
under the orders of Mr. Rienzi Walton, Executive Engineer 
to the Municipality, and the chief buildings, together with 
comprehensive drainage arrangements, were completed in 
June 1S91, at a cost of Rs. 63,000. By 1897 the asylum 
was capable of accommodating 300 lepers ; in igoo an 
additional area was enclosed, on which were built two 
new wards with accommodation for 50 more patients ; 
while in 1904 Ivir, Janardhan Gopal Mantri erected, at his 
own cost, three small cottages for the use of lepers belong- 
ing to the better classes. At present (1909) the asylum can 
accommodate 350 persons, and is in charge of a medical 
officer appointed by the Municipal Corporation, aided by 
a house surgeon and a leper school master. The average 
annual income of the asylum is about Rs. 48,000 while the 
average annual expenditure amounts to Rs. 46,000. 
The inmates of the asylum are thoroughly contented, and 
have no desire to stray away from their \ery comfortable 
quarters ; and the degree to which their convenience has 
been studied is proved by the existence of a Roman 
Catholic church, a Hindu temple, and a Muhammadan 
mosque, which were erected by public subscription within 
the grounds between 1S91 and 1S93. In 1904, the asy- 
lum was provided with a complete installation of X-rays 
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attempt to introduce vaccination was apparently made 
until the commencement of the nineteenth century, when 
Sir William Jenner, by securing the services of a series of 
volunteers who submitted to be vaccinated in the course 
of a voyage to India, was enabled to transmit cow-pox 
from arm to arm, until Cej-lon and India were reached. 
It is also recorded that about the same date Dr. De Carro, 
a native of Goa, who was resident in Vienna in 1799, sent 
a portion of his lymph to the Earl of Elgin (1760-1841), 
then British Ambassador at Constantinople, who in turn 
transmitted it to Bombay. Meanwhile the Company’s 
representatives in India were making every effort to im- 
press the value of vaccination upon the minds of the 
people, who were stoutly opposed to the practice in the 
first instance. In 1S03, the Bombay Government forward- 
ed to the Court of Directors “ twenty copies of a pamphlet 
recently published at this Presidency by Dr. George Keir, 
of the medical establishment, containing an account of 
the introduction of cow-pox into India,” and added that 
“ the zealous exertions of that gentleman have proved a 
principal means of securing the blessing of the discovery to 
this island •” while in other parts of India the public dis- 
inclination to vaccination was overcome to some extent by 
a pious fraud, in the shape of a Sanskrit poem on the 
subject composed by Mr. Ellis of Madras, and inscribed on 
old paper to give it an appearance of extreme antiquity. 

During the Governorship of the Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone (1819-1827) considerable success was achieved, 
the whole Presidency, including Bombay island, being 
divided into four charges, each under a European vaccin- 
ator. But the progress was necessarily slow in view of 


be so far correct th.at, with the Horfuguese, a fresh or fiercer form 
of small-pox may have been brought into Western India. If so, it 
explains why the sm.all-pox mother is Sita (SitalaJ the Cold, and 
why she cannot be pacified till she is made cool. Also the fact that 
in many of her images Sita carries a child in her arm, not on her 
hip j and finally why the begging devotees of Sita call themselves 
Padres or European priests and are perhaps the only Hindu 
religious beggars who ask alms of Europeans as of right. — 
Bombay Gazetteer itlatcrials III 563. 

^ Bombay Town and Island Materials, III, 564. -An advertise- 
ment appears in the “ Bombay Courier ” of July 17th, 1S02, to the 
clfect that “Dr. Keir will inoculate children whenever they choose 
to apply" etc. 
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llie filct thr.t people of sll dusses lielicvcd small-pox to be 
spiril-caosed, rintl that the only permissible remedy was 
to lie m'm nvi"-; to the cradle or bed of the patient, tlcdc 
him with (loucrs, and perform oliicr actions symbolic, al of 
the ejectment of the disease.' To.snbmit a child to medical 
trc.nlment on western lines was held, and indeed is still 
considered by some of the lower classes, to be offensive 
to the "oddess of sniall-pox. In the year 1858, the first 
Snperinteiident of Vaccination, the late Dr. Atlanta Cham 
drob.i was appointed, the control of operalioits in tiic 
tout) haiinj^ been vested up to that date in one of the 
protes'sors of the Grant Medical Collc^'e, and in 1S7: an 
tillempt iv.is m.ade to introduce compulsory vaccination in 
the ibl.and. The proposal, however, had to he dropped 
as premature ; and it was not until after the severe small- 
pox epidemic of 1S75-76 th.al a Compulsory \'accination 
Act (1 of 1S77) w.as drafted and broii;,dit into force. 

Since the introduction of that Act, Bonih.iv has been 
divided for the purposes of vaccination into six districts, 
with one piihlic vaccinator .and two permanent public 
vaccine st.itioiis to cticli district. The entire control of 
tile oporntlon.s vests in the Bombay Municipality under 
Act III of 1507. Besides the central vaccine .stations 
which are open daily, other stations arc opened on fixed 
mornings in various p.arts of the city. 

Up to the last decade of the nineteenth century, it was 
customary to vaccinate by a single puncture — a process 
which gradually ousted an indigenous method reported 
to be still in vogue in the Portuguese territories of Goa : 
but considcr.able controversy took place in the local press 
during the early eighties as" to the amount of immunity 
guaranteed by a single puncture, and after the publication 
Of the report of the Royal Commission on A’accination 
between iSgo and tgoo, this method w.as discontinued in 
favour of vaccination by multiple punctures, Tlic latter 

/ The " Times of Indi.i " for the 6th June 1S61 mentions Ihe/act 
of ,1 p.irsi lady, wliosc child was attacked witli small-pox, walkim; 
from the Fort to the Bhnieshw.ir temple on a Sund.iy afternoon 
carrying a pot of chiinnm (lime), which slie allowed to drip on to 
the ground as she walked. At the temple she performed several 
ceremonies, paid fees to the guardians of the temple, and tlien 
returned home in the 5, ime manner. The Bhuieslnvar loniple has 
.ilw.ays had a special connection wUli the snmll-pox deity. 
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process has now yielded to vaccination by scarification, as 
by this method a larger dose of vaccine can be administered 
in infancy, and the bulk of the people, who, with the 
single exception of the Parsis, are much averse to re-vaccin- 
ation, are thereby rendered more immune. One may 
however remark the fact that the occurrence in the city of 
severe epidemics, such as those of 1875-76 and 1S99-1900, 
does induce many persons to be re-vaccinated. Of the 
former epidemic it is recorded that the public severely taxed 
the resources of the Govern.iient vaccination station by 
flocking thither in crowds, while during the course of the 
latter outbreak as manj" as 31,000 persons submitted to 
re-vaccination. Throughout the earlier portion of the 
nineteenth century, vaccination was performed from arm 
to arm ; but in 1S69 animal vaccination was introduced 
chiefly through the exertions of Surgeon-Major Hlanc, 
I.M.S., whose patience and tact went far towards 
allaying public opposition to the measure. The compulsory 
V'accination Act of 1S77 permits the use of animal lymph 
only, and makes inoculation with variolous matter penal. 
From 1S77 to 1905 the lymph in use in the cit)’ was exclu- 
sively animal, either pure or preserved in capillary tubes. 
Since 1905 vaccination direct from the calf has been 
largely superseded by the use of glycerinated vaccine, 
which is far more economical and offers equally satisfac- 
tory results. The percentage of successful cases with fresh 
and preserved glycerinated l3’mph for the year 1909 was 
respectively 99'32 and 97 '94. A further development, 
namely the use of chloroformed vaccine, is now being 
initiated. 

Up to 1890-91 a steady increase both in the number of 
operations and the proportion of the population protected 
look place ; but since 1S96 a series of famine years, 
which enhanced the price of calves, and the annual 
recurrence of plague in the cit}’ have tended to retard 
further progress; while the removal of the Central Vaccine 
Depot Irom the heart of the city to Parcl and the 
high rents which have to be paid for the public vaccine 
stations in other parts of the city arc to some extent 
responsible for the increased expenditure of late j’ears. 
The city, however, no longer suffers from frequent 
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epidemics of small-pox; and when outbreaks do occur, 
they are far less virulent than in the period preceding 
the introduction of the Compulsory Vaccination Act. 

The following' table shows the annual number of 
deaths from sniall-pox before and after the introduction 
of the Compulsory Vaccination Act : — 
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Statement s/iowin^ the number of deaths from various causes 
beizveen 1S4S and 1909. 


Year. 


PopulatJOfi. 

Deaths 

from 

cholera. 

Other 

bovvel- 

com« 

plaints. 

Dc.iths 

from 

fe\cr. 

Small- 

pox. 

Other 

disc.as- 

e«. 

Total 

number 

of 

Deaths, 

Rntjo 

per 

i.exxj. 

i8^8 

1 


r 

69 

1)090 

4,859 

S39 

3,194 

10,051 

'7 75 

1849 




2,128 

1,356 

5,566 

343 

3»435 

12,828 

22-05 

1850 




2.997 

1.24s 

5,555 

1,308* 

4,032 

15,1.37 

26-73 

1S51 




5,485 

* 

4,808 

510 

3,826 

15,950 

28*17 

1852 


V 566,119- 


1,5=0 

1,425 

5.913 

1,003*' 

4,161 

14,022 

24-76 

1853 




1,148 

1,471 

6,219 

677 

4.132 

13.647 

24*10 

1854 




3, .507 

1.763 

8,219 

232 

3,820 

17.541 

30-98 

1855 




1,645 

1.567 

6,922 

1,088** 

3.640 

14,862 

26*25 

1S56 

J 



1,846 

1,621 

7,281 

179 

3 i ^54 

14,761 

26-07 

1857 




2,181 

1,735 

7,857 

346 

5.707 

17,826 

31 ‘48 

1858 




"5 

1,259 

7,504 

1,714* 

3 » 74 t> 

14.342 

45’33 

>859 




1,985 

1,170 

7,016 

374 

3 i 7°4 

14,249 

25*16 

i 8 bo 




1,961 

1.179 

6,226 

166 

4.877 

14-409 

2 .S -45 

iS6i 




641 

1,589 

6,847 

1,627* 

4.310 

15,014 

26-52 

18G2 




3 >' 7 ° 

1,467 

6.979 

163 

4,030 

15,809 

27-92 

1S63 




2,209 

1,643 

9.078 

1 , 059 * 

4,707 

i 8 . 6 ob 

33*02 

1864 


■ 783,980^ 


4,847 

1,503 

12,593 

',707* 

4,36s 

25,015 

31-90 

1865 




2,887 

1,581 

18,767 

567 

4,729 

28,541 

36-39 

1866 




.13 = 

1,184 

9,870 

1,079** 

<1*400 

16,865 

21-51 

1867 




1 I I 

1.631 

5. 674 

i.oSS* 

7,029 

15,500 

19-77 

186S 




227 

1,64s 

5,481 

1,123* 

7,226 

15,702 

20*02 

1869 




754 

1,697 

3,108 

1,725* 

8,429 

17.713 

22*59 

iS;o 




3S6 

1,285 

4 . 745 

556 

7 . 9'4 

• 4,888 

18-99 

1871 


L 

263 

1,346 

0.341 

919 

7.195 

16,064 

20*49 

1872 

' 

r 

I go 

1,670 

7,512 

1,854* 

7 * 7^4 

i 8 ,ggo 

29*46 

>873 

I 


95 

1,61 1 

6,156 

714 

7,089 

15,665 

24-30 

1874 

( 


20 

1,648 

5,403 

261 

8,164 

15,496 

24-04 

'875 

I 


847 

2,26s 

5.244 

248 

10,130 

' 8,734 

29-71 

1876 

}• 644,405-1 


378 

1,979 

5,867 

3 , 174 * 

9,385 

20,783 

32*25 

1877 

1 


2,550 

3,847 

12,832 

958* 

•3,324 

33,511 

52-00 

1878 

f 


1,183 

3,078 

9,944 

357 

12.437 

26.999 

41-89 

1879 

1 


324 

2,494 

8,445 

479 

10.785 

22.527 

34*95 

1880 

J 

I- 

50 

1,728 

7,513 

207 

1 1 ,668 

21,146 

32*81 

1881 

'1 

r 

546 

2,062 

6,437 

35 

12,776 

21,856 

28*26 

1882 

1 


192 

1,618 

5,453 

92 

13.113 

20,468 

26-47 

1883 

1 


1,027 

i,Sob 

5.903 

1,461* 

* 3*333 

23,530 

30*43 

1884 

1 


576 

1,716 

6,530 

1 12 

13,608 

22,542 

29*15 

1885 



598 

1,545 

6,648 

55 

13.004 

21,850 

28*25 

1886 

r 773»‘901 


16 

1,516 

5,820 

19 

12,703 

20,074 

25*96 

1887 

i 


269 

1,640 

5.612 

1 08 

12,884 

20,513 

26-53 

1888 

I 


379 

1,716 

0,642 

482 

13,202 

22,421 

28*99 

1889 

I 


462 

1,724 

7,266 

304 

13,622 

23,378 

30-23 

1S9O 

J 

i. 

102 

1,412 

6,489 

■ 5 ° 

12,381 

20,534 

2 6*55 


These were epidemic years. 
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IM.AChS AND Dl^jMCTS Dl- INTHKKS'J. 

Adnir.iltr llei!*'' : '1 !u- r.i'ii.'s! n-.'cn'RsT !.■ .>ti .iiii-:- 
r.iliv Hoii.’- «.!•- it' hy IM-.t.in! hf-, 

slim:-— ‘‘ '111.' Aiititif.-.r-. f.itt'ilj ;(E tiic 

(*. 1 ' c'aliti! !r>>t'.i a ■ i;i’, t'f poni! near ’I'itt, 

ami li'.Ti- . 1 '. Ui'!! .!■. ;it all th. 'r i'!<;cr 'a-ttlomf ill.' tVr*- 
p.un .aloucil 'lie AtftttiMl iiiti! liiN |"ir!v'Ip t! ,itti nJ in!' 
p il.itujiiltis. tui-r atti! aln'ii' thi.’ fiva p ia,';!a«. a tl..j ultfca 
\'.i:rc ;;tM'n t’.im {'• lu'fr.i) pari i'*' tin* of hi'' 

!aMt’."‘ This tii'ii'-r •.com' to havi- Ivcn I'ltill .1 lioi* 
Lfiimu'nt lIi’iiM* t'j Sir J. \V\(>4'rnc (Drpttly-Cn'ifroi’.'. 

; .■itul ticcortitno to a Ji'Cil ''f 1715 'va' "iioaitJ 
to the iM-'t of ItoniS.t.' Clffon ,vn.l ti' the ca'rtli of ihi* 
Iloiii'iir.il’U* Comp on''' Saiiii.if. ■ In I7i>( Ailmir.il LAtmi'-h, 
u'li(i sncoooik'd Adniir.vl Slt’i'v rn-, iK'dincd to livo in tin’ 
hoif-o on the prostml ifint it tv.m vo full of \eftnin .•<" to 
he '•enteely hahilnhlct nntl con-.njuctitly the Hoitth.i) Cov* 
ernmont rented Mr. Whitchitr- house on the site 01 the 
north-nest ei'rner t'f the present lilphinsti'ne Circle (non' 
part!) I'cciipictl I’V .Messrs. Kemp A; Co.’s hnil Jink's), nnlil 
.ihoiit nhen .Mr. Morohr’s lli'iise, non- the tireal 

M'estern Hotel, n-.as t.aken for the purpose. Ollier houses 
tli.an this may have heen rented oce.asion illy hetneen 
176,1 and 1770: hilt from the latter date until 1705, 
Mr. Hornhy's spacious mansion was dext'tcil ti' the use of 
the CommatuIer-in-Chief of the fleet in India. It w.is 
prohahly nhoiit 1705 that Admiralty House was nu'ved to 
the preat block of huildinps to the north of I-’orhcs street 
ami west of Apollo street, used in iS'y^ as Messrs. 
Finlay Muir mid Company's offiees. wliieli D.ady Nasar- 
wanji conslriicicd between 17900111! i.Soo. This house 

> Voy.apr from Enirln'M to Imliit !ii i;5^. 

’ Ijornhay G.areitrcr.Malcrinls 111 ., 505. Tin- lioose w.ss luwi,'lii 
by llic Comp.any from John Hill in 1715 lor Its. -,000 nnd rc-sot.l 
to liini .ap.ain, soon iiftern.arcis. Atimirjil Charles Slecveos rfieil 
in the house in 1761. See Grose’s jit.an of Komb.av (171:0) Vol, I, 
Inclni,'- pafre 31. ' ^ '■ 
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must have been a centre of business and gaiety in 1795 
when Rear-Admiral Rainier left Bombay in charge of the 
expedition against Ceylon ; in 18 lo when Admiral Bertie 
and the Bombay Marine set out against Mauritius ; in 1811 
when Rear-Admiral Stafford led an expedition against 
Java ; and in 1824 when Commodore Grant fitted out the 
Asia built in Bombay, and led an expedition against 
Rangoon. Meanwhile Mr. Hornby’s House had served 
since iSoo as the Recorder’s Court, though for some little 
time after its establishment the Admiraltj’ stores continued 
to be stored in the house. 

Between 1840 and 1S64 Admiralty House, or rather 
the Commodore’s House, was probably some bungalow 
in the Marine Lines. In the latter year the Secretary of 
State directed the Bombay Government to provide a 
house for the Commander-in-Chief of the Naval Forces 
in the East Indies, and in accordance with these orders 
a bungalow at the south end of Marine Lines, which 
Government had purchased in 1S60 for Rs. 14,877, was 
handed over to him. The Admiral toolc possession 
of it on the 22nd Nov'ember 1864; and this house con- 
tinued to serve as Admiralty House up to 1903. . . . 

In 1905 the new house facing the south end of the Cooper- 
age at the corner of Wodehouse road was completed. 
The bungalow in Marine Lines has now been demolished.' 

Anthropological Society. — The .Anthropological Society 
of Bombay was founded in April 1886 for the purpose 
of promoting the prosecution of antliropological re- 
search in India, by investigating and recording facts 
relating to the physical, intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of man, and more specially of the various races 
inhabiting the Indian Empire." The affairs of the Society 
are managed by a council composed of a President, 2 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and Treasurer, and 5 mem- 

^ For full details of the earlier history, see Bombay Gazetteer 
Materials, pp. 565 — 572- 

" The founder and first President of the Society was Edward 
Tyrell Leith. Among the most distinguished members have been 
H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, Sir Monier- Williams, the Right 
Reverend Robert Caldwell (Bishop of linnevelly), Professor 
T. H. Huxley, Professor Monlegazza, Professor J. Darmesteter, 
Dr. Adolf Bastian, Count Angelo de Gubernatis, Dr. Paul 
Topinard, and Professor Rudolf Virchow. 

3-14 
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bers ; and monthly meeting's are held in the rooms of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in the Town 
Hall, at which papers upon matters of anthropological 
interest are read and discussed. The.se papers, together 
with reports of proceedings, are published in a journal, 
of which the first number appeared in December i8S6, 
and which has now reached its eighth volume. The 
Society established a small museum and library, both of 
which were handed over in 189S to the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in return for the use of the 
latter Society’s rooms. The former, which contains some 
interesting exhibits, ma}’ eventually be housed in the 
Prince of Wales' Museum of Western India. The Society 
corresponds and exchanges publications with similar 
scientific societies in Great Britain, Australia, America, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and Japan. The annual income 
of the Society is about Rs. 700, including interest on an 
invested sum of Rs. 2,500. 

Bai Sakarbai Dinshaw Petit Hospital for Animals.— 
The Bai Sakarbai Dinshaw Petit Hospital for Animals 
was opened by Lord Dufferin in 18S2, and owes its 
existence in great measure to the activity of the Bombay 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. A 
resolution to establish a dispensary having been formed 
and several Bomba)- merchants having offered donations 
in cash and kind. Sir Dinshaw M. Pelit, who was 
greatly interested in the work, offered a large plot of 
land with a bungalow at Pare!, valued at that date at 
Rs. 45,000, for use as a hospital, provided that the build- 
ing should bear his wife’s name. The hospital was opened 
for work in 18S4 with three wards, one accommodating 
26 horses and the other two go bullocks, and, thanks to the 
liberality of several Bombay residents, has considerably 
expanded since that date. At the present date (1910) the 
hospital contains three wards, accommodating 66 horses, 
an isolation ward for 16 horses, and a special loose box 
for one tetanus patient and a colic ward with two special 
loose boxes for horses suffering from colic. There are also 
5 cattle wards, accommodating 266 herd of cattle, and a 
cattle operating shed and two dog -wards for 28 dogs. An 
operating theatre is about to be built, The annual e.xpendi- 
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ture of the hospital is about Rs. 50,000, and the income is 
chiefly derived from donations. Under the terms of an 
agreement with Government, the hospital is entitled to the 
gratuitous veterinary ser\'ices of the teaching staff of the 
Government Veterinarj’ College, and in exchange pro- 
vides a large bungalow belonging to the trustees of the 
hospital for the use rent-free of the College. An execu- 
tive committee of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals administers the affairs of the hospital, 
which levies certain fees for the admission of animals. 
All classes of animals are treated at the hospital both 
as indoor and outdoor patients comprising horses, cattle 
dogs and various other pet animals and birds. In 1909, 
3,171 animals were treated as inpatients in the hospital, 
the various classes of animals treated comprising 745 
horses, 1,906, cattle and 520 dogs. The number of out- 
patients treated was i,to6. 

Bank of Bombay. — By the year 1836 the rapid exten- 
sion of commerce and a considerable increase of capital 
in Bombay impressed upon the public mind the need of a 
bank upon the island ; and accordingly on the 26th 
December, 1836, a public meeting was held in the office of 
Messrs. John Skinner and Co., which adopted “ a pros- 
pectus -for a bank for the Presidency of Bombay” and 
appointed a provisional committee to secure a Charter for 
it.' It was agreed that the Charter should be modelled on 
that- of the Bank of Bengal ; that the business of the bank 
should be confined to receiving deposits, keeping cash 
accounts discounting bills and drafts and other invest- 
ments, and to issuing bank notes in the current coin and 
bank post-bills, payable at short dates ; that the capital of 
the bank should be 30 lakhs, divided into 3000 shares of 
one thousand rupees apiece ; and that 300 shares should be 
reserved for Government. Within a month from the date 
of the meeting, applications for shares were received for 
nearly double the agreed amount of 30 lakhs, and with 

' For several years previous the average balance of sums 
placed in the Treasury by a few merchants only had amounted 
to more than 20 lakhs. This fact, coupled with the serious in- 
convenience in the transfer of large sums arising from t'le 
currency, and with the need of a place of discount for traders, led 
the public to believe in the e.'cpediency of a bank similar to the 
banks alreadj’ existing in Calcutta and Madras. 


Foundation. 
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the sanction of the Govcrnor-in-Council the capital uas 
raised to 50 lahhs. The request for a Charter was ap- 
proved hy the Hoinhav Government *, and to prevent delay 
in the cvl'iU of the Court of Directors rcfusiiq: to take 
the shares reserved for Governinent, two forms of Cltartcr 
were prepared and executed, one of which provided for 
the lioUtiu'^ of shares by the Uonouralile Company and 
the other omitted this provision. -110151 Cliartcrs were 
despatched to l-ln^dand in January the openinir of 

the bank heini,' dclerfcd until one of the Charters should 
he returned witli the confirmation ol the Court. In the 
meantime, however, a second public meetint,' was Iield, 
at which it was resolved that if neither Cliarter was 
sanctioned within eii,'ht months, a Joint-Stock Hank 
should he established, the same committee appointed to 
watch the interests of the Chartered Hank heini; nomin- 
ated for the Joint-Stock Hank. 

Great delay occurred in the confirmation of the Cliarter 
by the Court of Directors. N’ot only was the project 
stoutly opposed by cert.ain Bombay capitalists, who had 
hitherto onjo'cd ft practical monopoly of bankin.c 5 hut 
prior to the arrival of the Dcspatcli from tlic Bombay 
Government, the Directors had asked the opinion of the 
Government of India on a scheme for a. Hank of India, 
and consequently declined to deal with the Hotnbay pro- 
posals until an answer had been received from India on 
the laritcr question. The ijreatcsl impatience was mani- 
fested in Hombay ; and after extendiiif; the period of 
eight months originally fixed for opening the Joint-Stock 
Bank, and on learning from their representative in lingland 
in December 1837 that the Court of Directors were as 
far from sanctioning the Charter as ever, the subscribers 
to both banks held a public meeting on the 20th March 
1S38, and resolved that if the Charter had not been 
sanctioned by the isl October 1S38, nil accounts relating 
to the Chartered Bank should be closed. 

But on the agth September 1S3S, just as the foregoing 
resolution was about to be carried into effect, the Court of 
Directors signed a despatch sanctioning an Act of In- 
corporation, which together with the proposed Act was 
forwarded to the Bank Committee by the Bombay Govern- 
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ment on the 27th November. The Act was accepted at a 
general meeting of the Bank on the iSth December 1838 ; 
but further delay was caused by the refusal of the 
Government of India to recognise the right of subscribers 
to the benefit of the Act of Incorporation, and by their 
decision to offer for sale by public auction all shares except 
those reser\ ed for Government. Against this decision the 
Bank Committee appealed in the strongest terms to the 
Governor-General, Lord Auckland, and also in Februarj’, 
1839, to the Court of Directors, pointing out at the same 
time that in spite of the Directors’ orders the draft Act of 
Incorporation differed materially from the Act incorporating 
the Bank of Bengal. Eventuallj' in December 1S39 formal 
intimation was received that the Court of Directors had 
decided the question in favour of the subscribers, and that 
the publication and passing of the Charter of the Bank 
would take place without delay. The proprietors on the 
date of the Court of Directors’ Despatch (September 29th 
183S) were chosen as those on whom the Act of Incorpora- 
tion should be conferred. On the 17th February, 1840, 
Act III of 1840, constituting the Bank, was passed by the 
Government of India; and on the 15th April 1840, the 
Bank commenced business with a capital of 52^ lakhs, in- 
cluding three lakhs subscribed by the Bombay Government. 
Three of the nine Directors were nominees of Government : 
and the Bank enjoyed the privileges of a note issue, the 
maximum limit of which was fixed at two crores, and the 
smallest denomination of notes issued being Rs. 10. 

Up till 1863 the Bank prospered under prudent manage- 
ment, paid good dividends to the .shareholders and never, 
it is said, incurred greater losses in the aggregate than 
Rs. 25,000.' In November 1848, it faced a curious panic 
which lasted for some days and was caused by a few 


^ The Bombay Bank Commission remarked in their report ; — 
“Another element of prosperity was the power to issue so large 
an amount of notes ; but in i860 the Government of India 
determined to deprive the Bank of this power and establish a 
paper currency of its own. As compensation for this, Government 
proposed to entrust the management of the General Treasuries, 
Pay Ofiice and Currency Department, with their respective cash 
balances, to the Bank. But this proposal was subsequently 
modified, and only the Treasuries and Pay Offices were transfer- 
red to the charge of the Bank." 


H istory 
18 40—63. 





forgt'i! ni'U's I'.'iiii' piil inJo ructil.iiii'it in iSu' city, f 
cf which u.i'. rchi^cil In the Ban?;, 'rfiii hcity.t the rir^! 
iM'-o of fi>r};orv of thK J.iml htiov.n in Honih.'n, th.e r»n 
upon Ilk' linnl; u.i\ lor .1 time 

In tlio Iio.irJ of f )irccio,"> ilclcrniiiiah in coroc- 

UnciKc of new !lrr.^n^;o!^u•!t^^ for the note i^‘>uc. to prep'ire 
an Act '.iinil.vr to that of the Il.iitU oflten^pal and CfOpowcr- 
in;; tlie iiicrr.ne of the capital to ;io lahh''. Tht'- 

Act (N of tN'j.’A. nhich rcccsvei! thra‘.''cnt of tlie tioccrr.or- 
in-l’onncil, diilcrcil frjim Act Ml I'f jK{o in fh »t (a) i'. 
allowed the di'conni of any nepoli.ihlc 'trenritj : it 

allowed advance*- li' Iv made on the -.-‘cnriiy oi sliare- in 
pnhlic comp.inie*- in India and did not rcijuirc th.at -all dw 
call*' On Mwh ^Il.lrc^ •-lioiihl he paid op ; (e) it -tllowedan 
adv.mcc to any one tirm for a l.irpcr atttotint than ,> Inkiw 
and for 11 lon;;er period than months ; (1/) -t tdloteed 
ndvnnccs on all poods and mereh.andise, whether pitish- 
able or not ; (f) it contained no deiinitc provision .’'Painst 
the overdr-ift of aeeonnts ; {/) it coninined no provision 
prohihiiinp -nny diseonnt or loan, ttnless tlic rash in the 
bank equalled one-fotirth of all the claims otitsi.tndlnp 
apainsi it at the time; and (/i) it empowered the proprietor' 
to increase the ctipiitil at a special pcncrat mcctinp, pro- 
vided such increase did not exceed j crorcs and to lakhs. 

The p.assinp of the Act was at once followcil by an 
cxlratsrdinary incrc.asc of the Hank's capital. At .a special 
general meeting held on the eist ficplcmber ifajj. it "as' 
resolved to double tlic capital by the issue of 5 , 5^5 'tesv 
shares of one thousand rupees each ; while at a second 
mectinp on the pth March i8&q, snppostod hy Mr. Cow.isji 
jehanpir, ;i proposal to further enhance the capital 
hy 5-1 lakhs was unanimously carried. The latter re- 
solution w.is however rescinded on tite oth June iSdqt hi 
favour of a proposal to issue one now share to every eld 
share, thus makinp the paid-up capita! 209 laklw.' 

' ‘‘_Mucli fault w.as found vltli the I^irrclors (or these increases 
of eapiinl. Hut tlic first incrc.asc of .sef Inltlis w.as necessary .ami 
did no more Iti.an supply the deficiency occasioned Iiy tlie H.anh's 
loss of tiieir note circulation ; avliilc tin* second increase ava« l.arpely 
justified ly the Iricrenscd tr.ade of tlie port, the ojviiitiR' ofsci cral 
lirancli banks niid ttic iiiadequancy of the Bank's capital to meet 
the public wants durinp preal finnnci.al pressure. The final increase 
of capital hy io|j I.aklis w.as clenrly unwise. H.ad Hie H.ank Only 
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Such were the conditions at the outset of the most 
eventful period in the history of the Bank (June, 1864 to 
April, 1865). By 1863 symptoms of wild speculation, con- 
sequent upon the extraordinary rise in the price of cotton 
caused by the American War, had already appeared, and 
they developed with amazing rapidity on the foundation 
in June, 1S64, of the Bombay Reclamation (Back Bay) 

Company, and the Financial Association of India and 
China. During the remainder of that year and the early 
part of 1865, companies were floated for every imaginable 
purpose, from banking to livery and veterinary supply, 
their shares in most cases being sold at high premia; and 
the Secretary of the Bank, arrogating to himself unre- 
stricted power and unchecked by any supervision on the 
part of the Directors, advanced many lakhs of rupees to 
individuals and ephemeral companies on no other security 
than a promissory note. The discount list was disconti 
nued ; no loans were submitted for sanction to the Board or 
the weekly committee ; money was constantly advanced 
to persons already heavily indebted to the Bank ; the only 
restriction placed on the Secretary by the resolution of 
.August 6th, 1803, regarding advances on the security 
of shares, was practically evaded ; and large sums were 
loaned for much longer periods than three months, no 
difficulty being made about renewal if the interest was 
regularly paid. The failure of the Bank was thus 
rendered inevitable, contributory causes being the negli- 
gence of the Presidents and Directors, the exceptional 
nature of the period which demanded more than ordi- 
nary vigilance from everyone connected with the Bank, 
and the complete absence of sound legal advice and 
assistance. At a special general meeting held on the 
13th January 1S68, it was resolved to wind up affairs 
and to appoint a liquidator, who issued a report on the 
12th November 1868, showing that of the paid-up capital 
a sum of Rs i;88, 99,334 had been irretrievably lost. 

The third period of the Bank’s history commences in [ggs— 1910. 
January 186S, when the Bank was reconstructed under the 

waited for the effect of the. increase determined upon on the 
7th March i86^, the last 52^ lakhs would probabl}" never have been 
raised, since the Bank had more money than it could safely 
invest.” — Report of the Bombay Bank Commission. 
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title of the Ncu" Bank of Bomba)’, Limited. Its capital was 
fixed at one'erore of riipcc.s, divided into 20,000 shares of 
five hundred rupee.*' apiece ; a prospectti.s Avas issued on 
the 19th July 1S67 : and .subscriptions were invited 
from the shareholders of the old Bank and the public 
for the first issue of 10,000 shares at par. The allot- 
ment, in which shareholders of the old Bank had ;i 
preference, was made on the i6th December, iSOj, 
and the shares were paid up in full by March 1S6S. 
Government contributed 6 I.akhs and remained share- 
holders until 1875, when their shares were sold. Of 
the remaininyf 1 0,000 .shares, 8,327 Avere issued to share- 
holders of the old Bank at p.ar and 1,673 Avere priA’ately 
.sold by the Directors at a premium of 19%. In 1S76 the 
Presidency Banks Act \A-as passed, under which the Bank, 
under its earlier title of Bank of Bombay, as also the 
other Pre.sidcncy Banks of Benjfal and itfadras Avcrc con- 
stituted and liaA’e since continued to Avork. By this Act 
the Bank's operations are confined to India and are 
strictly circumscribed, Since 1868 the Bank has made 
steady progress, and in addition to building up a 
large reserve fund has paid gradually enhanced divi- 
dends to its shareholders. In 187S and again in 1S9S 
it passed through a period of great anxiety. The semi- 
crisis of the former year was in great measure a reflec- 
tion of the failure of the City of GlasgOAv Bank; AA’hile 
the difficulties of iSgS AA’cre due to shortage of money 
caused by an extraordinary combination of political and 
financial events. For scarcely had the eflects of the 
famine of 1896-97 disappeared, Avhen trouble arose on the 
North-West Frontier, Avhich still further deranged the 
finances of Government. So great AA’as the strain that in 
the autumn of 1897 GoA'ernment were compelled to dis- 
continue remittances to England and to recall preA’ious 
remittances by buying drafts on India in London. These 
tacts, coupled Avith the low le\-el of tr.ade balances in 
1897-98, and the fact that no rupees had been coined 
since 1893, produced a A'ery scA-ere strain on the money 
market and raised the Bank rate from 10 per cent, in 
January 1898 to 13 per cent, in February, at Avhich figure 
it remained until May AA-hen it AA-as reduced to 12 per cent 
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The tension was gradually relieved alter the middle of 
June by a rise of the trade-balance in favour of India, by 
considerable imports of gold for currency purposes and 
by large disbursements by Government in payment of 
Council drafts. 

The Reserve Fund, which is held entirely in public Financial 
securities, now (1909) amounts to 103 lakhs, its progress condition 
by quinquennial periods since 186S being shown in the ' 
subjoined table : — 


In thousands of rupees (000s omitted). 


Vear. 

Rupees. 

Venr, 

1 Rupees, 

Vear. 

Rupees. | 

186S 

4 

1S83 

24.25 

1S98 

70,00 

1873 

13,00 

1888 

..| c6,so 

1903 

1908 

84,00 

1S78 

1 

22,00 

'S93 

.. 41,00 

l,OT ,00 


The average annual net profits earned by the Bank at 
different periods have been : — 1S6S to 1S77, 7 ’58 lakhs ; 
1S7S to 1887, 9‘59 lakhs ; 188S to ifgy, i4‘88 lakhs; 1S9S 
to 1907, iS'ii lakhs. 

The dividends paid to shareholders since 1868 are 
shown in the following table : — 


Vc.lr. 

Per Cent. 

Year. 

Per Cent. 

Year, Per 

Cent, 

iS 63 

4'79 

18S2 ... 

9 ' 5 o 

1S97— 1900 

It 

1S69— 71 ... 


1S83 .. 

7 oO 

1901 

12 

1S72 ... 

T5° 

1884 ... 

9'50 

1902—03 

n 

1873-74- 

8-50 

188s ... 

7-50 

1904—05 

12 

>875—76.. 

T5° 

188G ... 

9 

1906 

13 

1877 — 78... 

8-50 

1887 ... 

lo'so 

J907 

*3 

1S79 

6 'SO 

1888 ... 

11-50 

1908 

*3 

iSSo 

rs° 

iS8g — 94 

10 

T909 

*3 

iSSi 

S 

*895—96 

,2 




The Bank deals with two classes of deposits, namely. 
Government and “Other” deposits. The former were con- 
siderable in the early days of the Bank’s existence, but 
were largely reduced in 1S74 and now form only a small 
proportion of the total deposits. 

Of “Other” deposits, there are current deposits pajable 
at call and bearing no interest ; fixed deposits of Rs. 500 
and upwards bearing interest varying from 4 to 3 per cent 
and Savings Bank deposits of sums varying from 4 annas 
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to Rs. 1,000, bearing a fixed interest of 3 percent. The 
increase during recent years of these three classes of 


deposits jointly is shown in the following table : — 


Vcar. 

A\ crngc 
Balance in 
Lakh*;- 

Year . 

Avcratje 
Balance in 

Year* 

A\emgc 
Balance in 
Lakhs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1S68-72.... 

ig 6 

1883-87 ... 

21 1 

i8g8 — 190J . 

414 

!'873— 77 

140 

18SS— 9: .. 

357 

1903—07 ... 

693 

11878-^3 .. 

! 

206 

1893-97 ... 

357 

1909 

963 


The Bank is authorised to discount hills, and to 


advance and lend money and open cash credits upon 
securities detailed in the Presidenc}’ Bank's Act, and is also 
authorized to grant advances and loans to the Secretary 
of State for India in Council without any specific security. 

The following is a comparative statement of the Bank’s 
total annual advances and discounts since 186S : — 


Period. 

Average 
Amount m 
Lakh*:* 

Period . 

A\efflgp 
amount in 
Lakh'- 


Rs, 


Rs. 

1868—72 

'*5 

1888—92 ... 

288 

1873-77 

160 

1893-97 

28 1 

1878-82 

190 

1898—1902 

380 

1883-87 

22 < 

1903-07 

54° 



1909 

65 ' 


The Bank rate for loans against Government securities 


usually reaches a maximum during the period January to 
April in each year .nnd touches its lowest point between 
July and September. The average annual rate for loans 
since 1868 has been as follows : — 


Year. 

Bate 

per 

cent. 

Year. 

Rate 

per 

cent. 

Year, 

Rate 

per 

cent. 

Year, 

Rate 

per 

cent. 

186S ... 

S -'9 

1879 

578 

1890 ... 

6*27 

1901 ... 

SM 3 

1869 ... 

5'43 

1880 .. 

5-01 

1891 ... 

3 ‘OS 

1902 ... 

4-84 

1870 ... 

S'2S 

1S81 ... 

5*69 

1892 ... 

3 ’HO 

1903 ... 

S ’09 

1871 ... 

S'oS 

1882 ... 

6’09 

1893 ... 

4.90 

1904 ... 

4-48 

1872 ... 

5'io 

18S3 ... 

6 '60 

1894 ... 

S -49 

1905 ... 

S ‘09 

1873 

4-62 

1884 ... 

6-s8 

1893 ... 

4’44 

1906 ... 

6-26 

1874 ... 

6 ’S 4 

1885 ... 

4’94 

i8g6 

5’47 

1907 ... 

5 ’94 

1875 ... 

7-23 

18S6 ... 

6-42 

1897 ... 

7-85 

190S ... 

5'92 

1876 ... 

6 'S 5 

1887 ... 

572 

1898 ... 

8‘43 

1909 ... 

5’>4 

1877 ... 

7 'S 2 

1888 ... 

S 73 

1899 ... 

S ’87 



1878 ... 

5-08 

1889 ... 

6-74 

1900 •>« 

S '35 
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Amongst other business transacted bj' the Bank may be 
mentioned the buying, sale, receipt and safe custody of 
securities ; the issue of post bills and of drafts and tele- 
graphic transfers on its various branches ; the charge of the 
Government Treasurj'; the management of all the business 
at Bombaj", of the registered Public Debt and of securities 
of the Government of India ; the charge of the various 
loans issued by the Municipal Corporation of Bombay, 
the Bombay City Improvement Trust, and of a portion of 
the loans issued by the Bombaj’ Port Trust. Up to 1896 the 
Government Savings Bank was also managed by the Bank 
but was transferred in that year to the charge of the Post 
Office. With a steady increase in dividends and regular 
additions to the reserve fund, the value of Bank shares 
has been gradually enhanced, the. present (1Q09) quotation 
being Rs. 1,500 per share. The following statement shows 
the market quotations on the 31st December in each 
year : — 


Ycat. 

Market 
value per 
share 

Year. 

Market 
value per 
share. 

Year. 

Market 
value per 
share. 

t 

1 Year, 

! 

Market 
^aIue per 
share. 

1870 ... 

602J 

1880 ... 

7 -loi 

1890... 

940 

1900.,. 

'.255 

1871 ... 

650 

1881 ... 

741 

1891... 

980 

1901... 

'.250 

1872 . , 

7 >S 

1882 ... 

787^ 

1892... 

>.052! 

1902... 

4.2974 

1873 ... 

773 S 

1883 - 

7574 

1893... 

'.'75 

1903... 

'.295 

1874 ... 

735 

1884 ... 

ybo 

1894... 

i. 3 'o 

jj 904 ... 

',3024 

187s ••• 

677 i 

1885 ... 

725 

1895... 

'.475 

1905... 

1,400 

1876 ... 

695 

1886 ... 

745 

1896... 

'.3.50 

[1906... 

1,400 

1877 ... 

696! 

1887 ... 

79 >i 

1897 .. 

1.320 

'907... 

'.390 

L1878 ... 

705 

1888 ... 

925 

1898... 

'.'974 

1908... 

1,4871 

1879 ... 

690 

iSSg ... 

920 

1899... 

',265 

'1909... 

1. 500 


The Bank has thirteen branches,’ at Ahmadabad, Branches 
Broach, Surat,Rajkot, Poona, Jalgaon, Sholapur, Karachi, 
Hyderabad, Sukkur, Akola, Amraoti, and Indore, all of 
which are in charge of the local Government treasuries. 

The Gujarat and Berar branches are chiefly engaged in 
financing the cotton and mill industries, while the Sind 
branches principally finance the wheat crop. 


’ In 1864 a branch of the old Bank of Bombay was established 
in Bhavnagar and carried on business until the failure of the 
Bank. 
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TIk' (Jrif,''inal promises of the Haiik were in the buildin" 
now (loio) oocupicil by Messrs. Rail! Bros, in Rampart 
Row ; anti most of the daily business was transacted on the 
floor now tenanted by Messrs-, Badham, Pile and Co.' 
.About iSOo the Bank was removed to .a new stone building, 
now the (Currency Ofilce ; and in 1S62, when the Elphin- 
stonc Circle scheme w:is brougdrt forward, the Bank took 
up hind there and commenced the erection of the present 
building, whieli was completed, and to wliich the Bank 
was removed, in iSuG. The Currency Oflicc buildingwas 
then sold by public auction to the Presidency Bank, one 
of the mushroom associations which sprang up during 
the share mania, but two }cars later Government, having 
decided to have a currency odice of its own, purchased 
tire building from the Presidenej- Bank at a price which 
gave the latter a profit of two lakhs. 

Bombay Art Society.— The Bombay Art Society was 
founded in 1S8S with the object of encour.aging art, 
particularly among amateurs, and of educating the native 
public to an appreciation of its merits. Since that date 
ciglUcon exhibitions have been held, of which three were 
held in the Secretariat, two in the Town Hall, and 
the remainder in the School of .Art building. About 
10,000 pictures have been exhibited and more than 
Rs, 20,000 has been distributed in prizes. The Society 
has also held an annual conversazione during the 
last few years, at which priv.atc collections of porcelain 
and pottery, collections of water-colour sketches, .and 
examples of embossed leather work have been exhibited. 
The Society depends for its funds upon the subscriptions 
of members and has from time to time also received grants 
from Government. The publication of a journal is under 
consideration. 

Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory.— The Bomb.ay Bac- 
teriological Laboratory, which occupies Old Govern- 
ment House, Parel, was originally opened by Mr. HafTkme 
in a small room in the Petit Laboratory on the Sth October, 
1896, under the title of the Plague Research Laboratop-. 


i This building is described in 
March, 1840, .as l>'‘ving been formeriy ocepmed bj Mes.sre. 

.and Co. .and M.ancli.ai^i Nasaiavnnji, .and nearl> n 1 ont o 
the present tempornry entrance into tne ron. 
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While the laboratory acts as a general research institute 
for the Bombay Presidency, plague research still remains 
one of its chief duties. Here Mr. Haffkine first prepared 
his plague prophylactic, and here the Plague Research 
Commission, working upon facts and materials accumu- 
lated by the staff of the Laboratory throughout a period of 
ten years, made their discoveries in connection with the 
jctiology- of plague. Here also the second Plague Research 
Commission has been working since 1905. 

The plague prophylactic or anti-plague vaccine is a 
culture of the plague-bacillus, which, after growing in 
broth for a period of at least six weeks, is sterilised or 
killed, carbolised and then placed in hermetically-sealed 
glass bottles. Each bottle contains as a rule 20 cubic 
centimetres of the vaccine, which is the equivalent of 
five full doses. The broth or soil in which the plague- 
germs are cultivated is manufactured from goat’s flesh 
or wheat flour. The plague germ is isolated either 
from the blood or the bubo of a patient suffering from 
the disease, and is purified by growing it in test-tubes 
containing broth-jelly, which is made by adding sea- 
weed known as agar-affar or chtui ghas to the liquid 
broth. The germ is then thoroughly identified as the 
plague bacillus by submitting it to a number of tests, is 
cultivated in a Pasteur flask for a period of not more than 
14 days, and is finallj' multiplied by transference to 
several larger flasks, each containing one litre of broth. 
These flasks, sown with the plague-germs, are placed in 
rows On long tables, and are kept there in semi-darkness 
for a period of three months. During this period the 
plague-germs multiply enormously, so that the broth, 
which was clear when brought into the room, becomes 
extremely turbid. The germs in these flasks are, after a 
further test, killed by being subjected to a temperature 
of 55°C or 131°!' for fifteen minutes — a process effected 
by submerging the flasks in hot water. The vaccine 
thus formed is then introduced into special glass bottles 
by a patent aseptic process, and these bottles are des- 
patched from the laboratory for use in various parts of 
India. Since the institute opened up to the end of igog the 
total number of doses sent out was more than 8 million. 
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Besides preparing anti-plague and other vaccines the 
laboratory also serves as a pathological diagnosisinstitiilc. 
Pathological specimens of all sorts are examined and le- 
ported on. Slide preparations made from blood, ulfcr.-, 
etc., are stained and examined, serum sent in blood capsules 
is tested, sections from tumouis arc prepared, diseases of 
animals, such as plague in rats, rabies in dogs and anthrax 
in cattle, are reported upon. Mosquitoes, fieas, biting, 
flies and other insects arc examined and identified, as aho 
are snakes. Scientific apparatus, chemicals, stain.s, sera, 
etc., are supplied to Government hospitals and dispensa- 
ries. According to the figures for the last ten years the 
average annual cost of tlic laboratory bas been approxi- 
mately Rs. 1,34,489. 

Bombay Baroda & Central India Railway Offices.— The 
administrativ’e offices of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 


India Raihx’ay Company were originally located at Surat, 
whence they were removed to Bomb.ay about Ibc year 
1863 and located at Lai Bagh, Parch Thence they were 
mox'ed to Dhanji street, Grant Rond, and from there 
to Medows street and finally to Church Gate .street 
where they occupied the building now (1909) used by the 
Royal Insurance Company. In 1894 the present oflice.'-, 
oppo.site Church Gate station, were commenced and were 
completed in tSgg under the direction of the architect, 
Mr. F. W. Sfeiens, at a cost of lakh.s. The building 
is faced with blue b.as.alt stone, and the domes, mould- 


ings, capitals, columns, cornice.s .md carvings are rn 
Kiirla, Dhrangadhra and Porbandcr stone. Tlic length 
of the xvest fagade is 276 feel, and the height of the 
central tower i.s j6o feet. The central gnhle is crowned 
by a group of figures representing “ Iingineering’ from 
the studio of Mr? Roscoc Mullins of London. Two carved 
heads of Colonels French and Kennedy, the proneers o 
the Company, also by the same sculptor, are placed tr. the 
circular panels between the arches of the central carrmge 
porch on the wc.st. These h.avo we.adtered badly and .,rc 
shortly to be replaced by f.acrimiles in irmuc, p.cp.arcc 
bv Mr. C. Burns. The building consist'- o: three nwr*., 
d'evoted to office.s, and in the cent.^e below the don, e ,s an 
extr.a floor lor the stor.age of record^. The m.-un entram e 
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hall, faciii”' Church Gate station, is 25 feet square and is 
floored with coloured marble. The ceiling is of panelled 
teak, decorated in light shades of cream and gold. From 
this hall corridors lead down the entire length of the 
building and give access to the various offices. On the 
ground floor are the season-ticket office, the chief cashier’s 
office and the departments of the Chief Medical Officer, the 
General Traffic Manager and the Traffic Superintendent. 
On the first floor are the offices of the Locomotive Superin- 
tendent, the Secretary, the Agent, the Police Superintend- 
ent and the Chief Engineer, while the whole of the second 
floor is occupied bj’ the Audit department with the excep- 
tion of the central room under the tower, which is reserved 
for the use of officers of the Company. A printing-press 
is located in the record room in the tower. ‘ The building 
was partially destroyed by fire on the 15th November 
1905, during the illuminations in honour of the visit of 
T. R. H. the Prince and Princess of Wales. The damaged 
portion was rebuilt a year later under the supervision of 
Mr. C. F. Stevens. 

Bombay Club. — The Bombay Club arose out of the 
old Indian Navy Club, which was opened in 1845 and 
dissolved in 1S62, and possesses relics of the latter in the 
.shape of a Burmese bell in the entrance hall and several 
handsome candelabra. The club-house was originally 
situated in Rampart Row, next to the present offices of 
the P. and O. S. N. Company, and moved in 1875 
present quarters in Esplanade road. Situated in the 
heart of the European business quarter and close to the 
High Court, it is largelj' frequented by merchants, 
bankers, brokers, solicitors and barristers. 

Bombay Hunt. — The first notice of a pack of hounds 
in Bombay belongs to the year 1830, prior to which 
date sport was confined to hunting with a “ bobbery pack” 
and to annual “ rides ” round the island. In 1810, for 
example, the programme of the ride consisted of break- 
fast at Jlalabar Point at g a.m., then a sharp trot to “ the 
Breach,” Love Grove and Varli, ending up with tiffin at 
one o’clock in Mahim college. After tiffin the party rode 

^ For a more detailed description, see Times of India of lotli 
February 1894. 
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led to tiie disbanding of the hunt in March 1863." In 
1S70, a well-known sportsman named Hartopp, who was 
passing through Bombay, was asked to send out a double 
pack from Lord Fitzwilliam, and about 20 couple of hounds 
were duly received in October of that year. The hunt 
was accordingly resuscitated, its affairs being managed 
by a committee consisting of Messrs. A. T. Crawford, H. 
Cleveland, T. Taylor and others. These hounds nearly 
all died in the early part of 1S71 ; and Bombay remained 
without u pack until 1S73, when a fresh lot were imported 
and kennelled at Love Grove under the charge of a 
European whipper-in called Philson. The mastership of 
this pack was held by Mr. N. .Symons, Mr. G. K. Reming- 
ton and .Mr. Cecil Gray in succession. A fresh lot of 
hounds was annually imported and hunting was regularly 
carried on over the southern portion of Salsette, until 
1890, when, in consequence of a meeting held in December 
1S89, the present Jackal Club, with its headquarters at 
Santa Cruz in Salsette, was established. 

Since that date the Bombay Hunt has continued 
to hunt regularly over Salsette island, importing about 
October in each year 30 couple of Eng-lish foxhounds, 
which are usually sold in batches at the close of each 
season (.March) to other hunt committees or private 
persons in lndia.= In 1901 the hounds were moved from 
Bandora to new kennels at Santa Cruz. Owing to tlie 
steady northward expansion of the city, and the coloniz- 
ation of much that was open country but a few years 
ago, it is probable that the Bombay Hunt will be forced 
to leave the Salsette country and seek its sport in more 
distant parts of the Tirana District. At the close of each 
season the Jackal Club holds a point-to-point race 
meeting which constitutes one of the last social fixtures of 
the Bombay cold weather. The affairs of the hunt are 
managed by a Committee and Honorary Secretary, elected 
annually by the subscribers. 


r Records of the Bombay Hunt. 

“ The Bombay climate proves extremely trying to imported 
hounds, and in spile of excellent management, the Bombay Hunt 
lias on more than one occasion had to record considerable mortality 
among its hounds. Since 1892-93 the office of M.'F. H. lias heen 

S-'.'i 
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tion. The collections are limited to the Oriental region. 

The Society now consists of more than 1,300 members. 

In 1903 the Bombay Government agreed to contribute an 
annual sum of Rs. 2,500, which was increased in 1907 to 
Rs. 5,000, to permit of the Society engaging a trained 
assistant from Europe to superintend the museum. 

Bombay Observatory (Colaba).— The observatorj is Situation, 
located at the extreme end of Colaba, which runs 
about three miles south-west from the Fort and se- 
parates the harbour from Back Bay. The mean level of 
the observatory compound is 32 feet above the mean level 
of the sea. The nearest elevated ground is Malabar hill, 
lying north-north-westwards at a distance of about 5 
miles on the opposite side of the bay, while that whicli 
subtends the largest vertical angle (but less than 1° 7') as 
seen from the observatorj' is the southern hill of the 
island of Karanja, situated east-south-east at a distance 
of about 8 miles across the harbour. The peculiar 
situation of the observatory, surrounded as it is 
by sea, has a remarkably regulating effect upon tlie 
oscillations of the meteorological and climatic factors ; 
and as regards wind, since the average gradient from 
Bombay to the Western Ghats is a little more than 
I in 100, its peculiar situation must influence but little the 
winds that reach Bombay from over the sea, which is the 
prevalent direction and those blowing from landward. 

The observatorj' is built upon the red sandy soil which 
characterises the neighbouring hills and through which 
the basaltic trap of Bombay crops up at intervals. The 
exact geographical position of the observatory is — 

18“ 53' 45" N., 72° 48' 56" E. 

The important services rendered to the Indian Marine History, 
by the purclj- astronomical observatory of Madras in- 
duced the Honourable East India Company in 1S22 to es- 
tablish another observatory at Bombay. The site, the pre- 
sentone, was enclosed in 1823. The building was erected in 
1826 bj' Mr. Curwin, the first Astronomer in charge. For 
a period of nine years, work does not appear to have been 
carried on systematically, as no details of the instruments 
used or of the work done can be traced. It is however 
recorded that once during the period all the instruments 
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were sent back to England, as in the Astronomer’s opinion 
they were found to give very unsatisfactory results. In 1835 
the observatory was placed under the charge ofMr. Orlebar, 
who was also Professor of Astronomy at the Elphinstone 
College. The transit instrument was installed in 1840 
along with a sidereal clock and two mean time clocks [all 
of which are in order and in use up to the present 
’.date] for the purpose of giving time to the shipping in 
the harbour and facilitating the rating of chronometers 
of private ships and ships of the R. I. Marine and the 
Royal Navy — work which still forms a part of the routine. 
Time signals were first communicated to the harbour by 
a ball ser\'ice at Bombay Castle, for which an electric 
clock communicating with the Castle clock was specially 
installed, the observatory clock keeping the latter under 
control by electric currents. The e.vtension northwards 
of the harbour later on necessitated an additional ball 
service and clock, which were installed at the Prince's 
Dock in 1891. Time signals were given formerly at 
both places at local times, but at present the balls are 
dropped at 8-30 A.m., Standard Time, at the Prince's 
Dock, and at 2 p.jr. at the Castle every week day through- 
out the year. A new transit instrument, a new sidereal 
clock, two Riefler sidereal clocks, and a chronograph for 
facilitating star observations were added to the equip- 
ment between 1897 and 1909. 

No meteorological or magnetical observations taken 
before 1841 are on record. On the recommendation oftbe 
Royal Society, however, systematic observations began in 
that year and the observatory was associated in the 
prosecution of research in meteorology and magnetism 
(besides continuing its astronomical workj with the 
colonial observatories of Toronto, Hobarton, St. Helena, 
Singapore, the Cape of Good Hope, and with the Indian 
observatories at Simla and Madras. - From this year 
the active life of the observatory may be said to 
have commenced. In 1S42, Mr. Orlebar, the Professor 
of Astronomy at the Elphinstone College, was succeeded 
by Dr. Buist, but the appointment of Astronomer at 
the observatory was subsequently held by officers of 
Her Majesty’s Navy, stationed at Bombay. This ar- 
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rangement continued till 1864, during which period 
continuous records cf astronomical, magnetical and 
meteorological observations were secured. But the work 
was not wholly satisfactory ; and the generally defective 
condition of the equipment of the observatory resulted in 
the appointment by Government of a committee of 
inquirj' which, after a full investigation, recommended that 
fi) a full equipment comprising the latest type of record- 
ing instruments should be procured, and (2) a full-time 
and fully-qualified officer should be appointed as Director. 
These recommendations were at once acted upon, and 
Mr. C. Chambers was selected as the first Director in 
1865. The change thus initiated has more than fulfilled 
the anticipations which were then formed regarding the 
utility of the institution, which now claims to be recognized 
as a first-class institution of well-established reputation in 
the scientific world. Both the magnetical and meteorolo- 
gical branches were, as recommended, fully equipped with 
photographic and mechanically self-recording instruments 
and with other auxiliary instruments for eye observations. 
The activity of the observatory under Mi. Chambers’ 
rSgime is apparent from the published papers and volumes 
of the observatory for the years 1865 to 1894, which 
contain valuable contributions to the sciences of meteoro- 
logy and magnetism. On the death of Mr. Chambers in 
February iSg6, Mr. N. A. F. Moos, Professor of Physics 
at the Elphinstone College, was selected by Government 
to fill the vacancy, and the institution has since been under 
his direction. During this period, the instruments in 
the astronomical, magnetical and meteorological depart- 
ments have been adequately supplemented from time to 
time by new ones in keeping with the advance of science. 
In 1898 the observatory was selected by the Government 
of India as one of the stations for the prosecution of 
inquiry in the science of seismology in connection with the 
international scheme initiated by the British Association 
for the advancement of science. Instruments for record- 
ing earthquakes have been installed since, and the work of 
observation and investigation in this branch of science has 
been added to the regular daily routine work. The publica- 
tion of volumes giving the observations and investigations 
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in the sciences of magnetism, meteorology and beismology 
has been continued to the present date. Since 1899 the 
observatory has been under the direct control of the 
Government of India. 

The introduction of electric tramways in all the larger 
cities of the world lias affected almcst all important 
observatories, vitiating their magnetic observations and 
compelling the removal of at least that part of the 
work to protected sites in the neighbourhood, safe from the 
disturbing effects of the electric currents. Bombay has 
not escaped the fate of other observatories. Fortunately, 
however, means were taken in time to preserve the con- 
tinuity of the Bombay record. A magnetic branch of the 
observatory was erected on a suitable site sufficiently 
far away from Bombay to be beyond the vitiating effects 
of electric traction and yet near enough to sliow almost 
similar magnetic conditions. The site, which was finally 
chosen in 1902, is at Alibag on the coast of the mainland, 
about iS miles south-east of Bombay. The observatory 
buildings were ready in January 1904, and were equipped 
with a full set of new magnetic instruments ordered out 
from England. The work of the duplicate series— that of 
comparison of the Colaba magnetic record with that of the 
new site at Alibag — commenced in March r904, and has 
given sufficient data to link up the Alibag series with 
that of Colaba, and to allow of the magnetic work at 
the latter station, which was stopped in March 1906, 
being practically carried on as a continuous series at 
Alibag. 

The appliances and powers' of the observatories at 
Colaba and Alibag are directed first to the prosecution of 
enquiries into the sciences of terrestrial magnetism, meteo- 
rology and seismology ; secondly to the publication of 
recorded facts and observations, their reduction and discus- 
sion, and to the distribution of such publications amongst 
the learned societies and men of science in all parts of the 
world; and thirdly to astronomical observations for the pur- 
poses of time keepirtg, and to the signalling of time for the 
purposes of navigation. For these purposes, the observa- 
tories are equipped with various magnetical, meteorologi- 
cal and seismological instruments installed in separate 
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buildings, specially constructed for their accommoda- 
tion. 

The main observatory buildings at Colaba are located 
on the top of a small mound sloping somewhat abruptly 
on its eastern side. The centre of the main building is 
occupied by a tower, surmounted by a wooden dome 
on which are mounted the anemometers and the receiver 
of the Callendar's sunshine recorder, at a height of 
50 feet from the ground. On the second and first floors 
of this tower the recording parts of the Robinson Beckle}’’s 
anemometer, of the Dines’ pressure tube anemometer and 
of the Callendar’s sunshine recorder have been installed. 
In the astronomical observatorj' the two transit instru- 
ments and two sidereal clocks are mounted on isolated 
stone pillars, while a small room to the north contains the 
collimator meridian marks similarly mounted. There are 
also a chronograph, two mean time clocks and an electri- 
cal clock for controlling the harbour clock by electrical 
currents, with galvanometers in circuit for noting tl-e 
regular working of the connections and for receiving at 
the observatory return signals of the e.Kact instant of the 
dropping of the time-balls both at the Prince’s Dock and 
at the Castle. The Government store of chronometers 
for the Royal Navy and Royal Indian Marine is also kept 
here. 

A large room to the west of the astronomical observ- 
atorj' is used as a computing room, the western end 
of the room being partitioned off and fitted up as a 
photographic operating room. The buildings for the 
accommodation of other magnetical, meteorological, and 
-seismological instruments lie to the north of this main 
building. These consist of: (i) the underground room con- 
taining the horizontal force magnetograph, the declina- 
tion magnetograph, the vertical force magnetographs 
Nos. 1 and 2, the barograph, the Richard thermograph, 
Riefier’s sidereal clock, barometer No. 48 and a seismo- 
graph for recording vertical movements ; (2) the magnet- 
ometer office and the electrometer to\Ver, the first of 
which contains the horizontal force magnetometer, the 
declination magnetometer, the declination transit instru- 
ment and Newman’s standard barometer No. 58; (3) 
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three small rooms for the accommodation of {<;) ih.' 
Milne’s seismograph (with 3 thermometers), ih) tlieColaKi 
seismographs Nos, i and 2, and a sensitive level, 'md (r 
seismograph the Omori-Ewing ; (4) the tliermograph 
(louvre) shed containing the photographic dry and wet 
bulb standard thermometers and the recording apparatus 
two standard thermometers for eye-observations and for 
standardising the thermograph curves,and the photograph- 
ically registering pluviograph apparatus, the receiving 
funnel of which is freely exposed on the top of the shed ; 
(5) an open space to the west of the thermograph sited 
containing the Newman’s and Symons' rain gauges and t\vo 
surface ground thermometers ; (6) an old ihcrmonicier 
shed containing the 5 ground tliermomelers and a cage 
for the maximum and minimum fair and wet) thermometers: 


and (7) the library room (originally used as a lecture 
room and subsequently as the meteorological office) to the 
south of which hi an open space are placed the solar and 
the nocturnal radiation thermometers, To the north and 
completely separated from these are the quarters' of the 
assistants and the observer. The Director’s himgalow 
is connected with the main building known as the astro- 
nomical observatory. 

The routine operations of the observatory tlius consM 
in maintaining in continuous action tlie :iutogrnphic 
instruments (magnetical, meteorological and .scisniologi- 
cal) ; in taking eye observations five times a vlay of the^e 
instruments; in reducing the data thus secured and in 
putting them into the proper form for publication ami 
investigations ; in supplying weather and other reports to 
several offices and men of science, and in supplying the 
requisite information on magnetical. meteorological, 
soismological and other allied quc.stions to Governmen! 
officers and others. In the asironomic.'il department tlie 
observations of the stars or the sun are made w.tl. suffi- 
cient freqticncv for the correct rating oi 
chronometers of the Royal Indian .M.-tniie :md the Ro.ud 
Nhavv, and for directing , he falls of the time .Mgnnl b.dK 
on the towers at the Castle .-md IVmcc s Dmk. Since 

. , .-.x., I,-,., heen wholly earned out 

njop magnetic observation has I’ccn j 

at the branch observatory in .-Mibag- 
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Tliu following is a complete list of the instruments in 
the observatory and shows the dates on which the records 
obtained from each of them were commenced : — 




Yonr m 

, 

No. 

Name of Instrumeiit. 

\vh:ch 

j Remarks. 



u<;ed. 

1 


Meteorological. 



I 

Barograph and Thermo- 

1871 

(Photographic Register, 


meter. 

1 Hourly tabulation. 


Photographic Air Ther- 

1S71 

: Do. do. 


mometer. 



Photographic Wet-bulb 

1871 

! Do. do. 


Thermometer. 


4 

Pluviograph 


! Do. do. 

5 

Robinson Beckley’s Ane- 
mograph. 

1867 

\ elocity and Direction, 
j writes mechanicallv Hour- 



ly tabulations. 

6 

Uobinson Beckley's Ane- 

1906 

Do. do. 


mograpli. 


r 

Dines' Pressure Tube 

1897 

Velocity, single gusts, writes 1 


Anemometer. 

[ mechanically Hourly 
! tabulations. 


s 

Richard Frere's Baro- 

1897 

Writes mechanically. 


graph. 

9 

Richard Frere’s Thermo- 

1903 

Writes mechanically (in the 


graph and a Thermo- 
meter. 

Magnetograph room). 


10 

Callendar's Sunshine 

1906 

Writes mechanically. 


Recorder. 

1 1 

Barometer Ko. 58 and 

1S42 

Eye observations 5 times a' 


Attached Thermome- 

day since 1873; HourIy| 


ter. 


observations before that 
time. 

12 

Barometer No. 48 and 

1847 

Do. do. 


Attached Thermome- 
ter. 



13 

Standard Air Thermo- 

1847 

Do. do 

■4 

meter. 

Standard Wet Thermo- 

Do. do. 

1847 

meter. 


'S 

Maximum Air Thermo- 

1S67 

Self-registering, observed 


meter. 

twice a day. 1 

16 

Minimum Air Thermo- 

.865 

Do. do. 

>7 

meter. 

Minimum Wet Thermo- 

1867 

Do. do. 

meter. 


iS 

A pair of Maximum and 

1S71 

Self-registering, observed 


Minimum Thermo- 


once a day (placed in Mag- 


meters. 


netograph-room.) 

'9 

A pair of Maximum and 

1902 

Self-registering, observed 

hlinimum Thermo- 


once a dav (placed in the, 


meters. 


Tromograph room.) I 

20 

Two Air Thermometers 

ibgy 

Observed five times a day 


and one Wet Thermo- 

(placed in Milnes' Seismo- 


meter. 


graph room.) I 
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1 

1 

Xo. Name of Instrument®, 

Year in 
w hfch 
Brst 
u*^ed» 

Remark®. 

' 

1 I\ 1 agnetical— 



42 Declination Magneto- 


PholOtrraphic Register, Hour! 

' graph and Vacuum 

1870 

Iv Tabulations and Eye 

1 Gauge. 


Observations five times a 

, i 


day. 

43 Vertical Force Magneto- 

1870 

Do. do. 

! graph No. i, Thermo- 



! meter and Vacuum 



Gauge. 



44 Vertical Force Magneto- 

1S93 

Do. do. 

, graph No. 2, Thermo- 



1 , meter and Vacuum 



1 ; Gauge. 



^ All the Magticlicnl In 

strum 

cuts at Colaba arc io he 

cz'cnlttnlly transferred 

to 

Alibag. 

1 Seismological. 



1 45 Milne’s Seismograph ... 

1898 

Photographic Register, Eye 

' 1 


observations five times a 



dav. 

46 |SeismograpIi for record- 

1902 

Photographic Register of 

1 ing vertical move- 


Balance and Float. 

' ments. 



1 47 Colaba Seismograph 

19CO 

Writes mechanically. 

! ! No. I, 



1 48 Colaba Seismograph 

1900 

Do. 

j i No. 2. 



1 49 Omorl-Ewlng Scismo- 

1908 

Do. 

1 1 graph. 




I Astronomical. 

50 iTransit TelescopD ... 1840 

51 'New Transit Telescope. 1900 


Observations of the Sun 
or Stars three times a 
week fjenerally. 


1:2 'Collimation Meridian 1840 
j Mark. 

53 Chronograph 1897 

54 Old Mercurial Pendulum 1840 

Clock. 

55 Sidereal Clock 1900 

36 jMean Time Clock ... 1.840 

57 Electric Clock 1S72 Compared with the Sidereal 

j Clock three times a day. 

58 |Two Rieller Sidereal 190S 
1 Clocks. 

I A/ Alibair, 

39 ,Xew Sidereal Clock ... 1840 

60 Magnetometer No. 7 ... 1902 Intensity and Declination 

I observed once a week. 

61 iMagnetometcr No. 3 ... 1903 Do. 

62 Magnetometer No. 137.. 1S9S Observed once .a week. 
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No. N.nnii* of ln‘>lrumcnl*-. 

Y»Mr in 

' which 

' 

1 us.cd. 

KtTmrJ<v, 

1 iMAONUTICAL— fOHrW. 

i 


' 63 |Dip Circle N'o. iCo 

1 

1904 

Observed thrice a week. 

6^ SciiulzeS Inductor with 

tg'jO 

Observed once .n week. 

' Galvanometer. 

65 Horirontnl Force .Mag- 

1904 

Photographic Register, 

' nctograph and Tlicr- 


Hourly tabulations .and 

, mo meter. 


Eye Observations five 

1 

66 Declination Magneto- 


times a day. 

1904 

Do. do. 

grapti. 



67 Vertical Force Magneto- 

190-1 

D.s. do. 

graph and Tlicrmomc- 


1 ter. 



6S Declination Magnetome- 

1904 

Eye observations five times 

1 ter. 


a day. 

69 Horirontnl Force M.ag. 

190C 

Do. do. 

netometer and Tlier- 



1 momeler. 



70 Vertical Force Magnclo- 

1906 

Do. do. 

J meter and Tlicrmome- 



1 ter- 



71 Declination Transit 

1904 

Occasional adjustment. 

72 Transit 

>905 

Observations of the Sun or 
Stars three lintesawcek 

73 Collimation Jlcridinn 


generally. 

*905 

j Mark. 


74 Sidereal Chronometer... 

'905 


75 iRichard Frere's Thcr- 

>903 

In the Magnetograph room, 

1 m 0 g r a p h and a 


observed twice a day. 

1 Thermometer. 


76 Thermometer in Magne 

1904 

Observed five limes a day. 

1 1 fometer room. 



77 Theodolite 

1 1 

1903 



Bombay Presidency Association.— Tlie Bombay Presi- 
dency Association was founded in 1S85 by the late 
Messrs, (afterwards Justices) Badruddin Tyabji and Kashi- 
nath T.Telang and Mr. (now Sir) Pherozesha M. Mehta, on 
the ruins of the Bombay Association which had been founded 
in 1851, and of the Bombay Branch of the East India Asso- 
ciation, founded by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in London in 
1867. A large number of native gentlemen joined the new 
association, among the more prominent being Sir Jamsetji 
Jijibhoy (3rd Baronet), Sir Dinsha Petit (1st Baronet), 
Mr, J. N. Tata, Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai, Messrs. 
Varjivandas and Narottam Madhavdas, Raghunath N. 
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Khote and Naklioda Mahomed Ali Rogaj-. During 
the twenty-three years of its existence the Association has 
made numerous representations to the governing author- 
ities on local, provincial and imperial matters ; it has 
also on important occasions called public meetings, as for 
example one in the Town Hall for the purpose of raising a 
memorial to the late Professor Henr)' Fawcett, and another 
in its own rooms to elect Mr. (now Sir) N. G. Chanda\ arkar 
as a delegate to London on the occasion of the general 
elections of 1S85 to submit Indian public opinion to the 
British electors. In 1S97 the Association was invited by 
the Government of India to select a representative to give 
evidence before the Royal Commission on Indian Expen- 
diture ; and it ha*-' also been privileged to .select, in its 
turn, a Director for the London Imperial Institute. The 
Association has a council of management with three 
honorary secretaries and is presided over by a chairman. 
It possesses an important librarj’. On more than one 
occasion the Association has had the honour of receiving 
in its room distinguished members cf the British Parlia- 
ment, among them being Lord Reay, Lord Rosebery and 
the Right Honourable Mr Brjxc. 

Bombay Races. — The earliest reference to horse rac- 
ing in Bombay is contained in the following extract 
from the /?o;aZiaj' Omrfcr of the 25th November, 1797: — 
“ A plan having been set on foot for establishing races at 
this Presidency, which has hitherto met with very general 
encouragement, this is to give notice that in the course of 
next month a race will be run for a purse of 50 pounds. 
After the race there will be breakfast for the ladies and 
gentlemen at the race stand and a ball and supper in 
the evening.” By the 21st December 1797, siiflicient 
funds had been subscribed by “the gentlemen of the 
settlement” to allow of two plates being run, the first for 
colts not above 5 years old and the second for aged 
horse, and the lOth January was fixed as the first day ol 
the two days’ meeting. Instructions were issued to the 
public that the first heat would be run at 7 a.m., and that 
breakfast would be served in tents “ on the high ground 
opposite Colonel Jones’ house.”' The meeting proved 
' Bomb.iy Conner, December 28tli, 1797. 




,'_;s t'nv 

l!it,'iily Miccctsfiil, .iinon^ tho'C wiui pl.'iycil n profniii.nt 
part licinv,' one Capt:iin llal! ol'tlii* "who, a-, a 

rrienil to tlie Tiiif, the ia-,! i!a\ rnoc with fifteen 

' Tils' i,’rcii!ii! upon which tlif'C r.icci were run 
was with the saiKtis’n Of the Ilcinhay (iovcrnmenl 
piircha'-cil hy t!u‘ stcwanl-. ntul nianaj^T'’ and the 
halance of the funds sithserihed fiv the first race- na'ti- 
tiiinei! al'v'vc was devotes! tr* imprtivino jlic coiir'-c 
JJy i.S’iTo the noinhay Ttirf’ CUih had hs'en cstriWislied, 
and in tliat tear prc'cntcil a prize of one lumdred gold 
inohnrs, to he :u!dcd to a sweepstake of Rs, too apiece, 
with a view to encourage llic hfoeding of horses hy 
gentlemen in Uoinbay and its dependencies. 

In tSj<i the r.a'es had e\pans!ed into a five daV'' 
meeting held at wlitd is now the liycnll.T CInh. and 
organised hy "llic fiiends of the turf " who arranged tit 
have a dinner and a selling lottery in the cliih on the 
evening’’ of the opening tlay, .\ceofding to .^If.s. f’ostnns 
tlie races took place anmially in J.nniiary and were well 
patronised. The conrse w.as kept in g'ood order, and 
the leading jockey, 'the Chiffney of Western Jndi.a,’ w'.as a 
Muhammadan called Safruddin, who "might, when attired 
in Ills racing-gear, he mistaken for an lingUsh Jockey.” 

About ihho tlie race-cour.<o was moved to the present 
site at Mahalakshmi, which is now held on lease from the 
City Improvement Trust, Of recent years racing has he- 
come very popular witfi .all classes, the chief supporters 
hoing native and .Aral' gentlemen, some of whom own valu- 
able racing studs. During the cold wcntlter five or six 
hundred horses may be seen training on the course. I?om- 
b.ay is the head-quarters of .Arab racing ; and of late years 
many Anstrali.an and blnglish race-horses have been im- 
ported. Tlie llombay Races take place every Februarv’ ; 
but extra meetings ,are held every Saturday and sometinies 
on Wednesday and holidays during the cold wcatiier. 
During the cold weather of 1909 nearly 2^ lakhs were 
given away :is prize money. 

’ Bombay Courier, I jth J.nnuarj’ 1798, 

’ Tlie Intul is described in llie Collector’s' Keeords as " Salt 
Ratty .” Tlic Collector's order transferring the land to the 
Stewards is dated -3rd J.'inii.arj’ tvgS. 
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Bombay Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals : — In December 1S74 the Bombay Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was founded by 
Mr. Cleveland, General Ballard, the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
Mr. (now Sir) William Lee-Warner and other residents of 
Bombay, with a view to check the improper treatment of 
animals in the Bombay Presidency.’ The Honourable 
Mr. Justice Bayley was first president of theSocietj-. The 
Society employ paid officials to warn the public and to 
institute prosecutions whenever necessarj'. More than 
14,000 animals were taken before the magistrates during 
190S-09 and a large number are annually sent for treat- 
ment to the Bai Sakarbai Dinshaw Petit Hospital for 
Animals, which was opened in 1SS4 and is connected 
with the present Bombay Veterinary College by an 
agreement between Government and the Trustees of the 
Hospital. The Society has branches at Karachi and 
Ahmadabad. 

Byculla Club. — The movement to found the Byculla 
Club probably arose from the existence of the Sans Souci 
Club, founded in 17S5 by Mr. Torrie, Senior Member of 
Council, and of the Highland Society which came into 
existence on May and, 1S21, under the presidency of the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay. 
Neither of these clubs possessed propertj' or permament 
premises. In 1832 a preliminary meeting for the foundation 
of a permament club and premises was held ; and after 
considerable difficulty and delay had been experienced in 
obtaining a site and building, a committee of manage- 
ment reported that the Grove at Mazagon, situated near 
the present Mazagon post office was suitable and could be 
rented for the purposes of the club for Rs. 225 per month. 
This proposal apparently failed to find favour, for in June 
1833 the club, which had hitherto styled itself the Bombaj' 
Club, had established itself in the Bj’culla Assembly Room 
under the title of the Byculla Club. The Byculla Assembly 
Room bad been open since the 1st January 1823, and 
formed part of the race-stand attached to the old race- 

^ Subsequently the Society’s jurisdiction was limited to Bom- 
bay Island. Act XI of iSgo for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
.Animals was introduced into Bombay by Government Notification 
of 31st August 1891. 
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course, which was ihcii known as the Bjculla Turf.' The 
original assembly-room is now the Club reading-room ; a 
second public room was added to it sliortly after the found- 
ation of the Club ill 1833, and further additions were made 
in iS.}!.-' In 1S45 the bitliard-room, hall and entrance were 
completed, and the accommodation of the Club was further 
enlarged in 1855, and 1,864. The kiosk was erected at a 
cost ofFs.s. 1,000111 1869, ‘“’^1 ‘‘ racquet court was built in 
1874. Among the most noteworthy features of the Chib 
in the present day arc its gardens, which contain several 
rare plants and exotic.*,. One of the earliest notices of the 
IJyculla Club appears in the Bombay Courier of the i ith 
January 1S30, to the effect that the Club entertained 
Chevalier \’entiira. General of the army of Ranjit Singh, 


ProtesUiit. 
Thomas' 
\thtihal. 


while the most recent notable function was the entertain- 
ment of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wiilcs at a ball on the 13th November 1^05, 

Churches. — Prior to 1675, I**'-' l''ngli.sh in Bombay 
possessed no church of any kind ,3 and for more than 
forty years after that dale the only place for divine 
worship was a room situated in the Castle and called 
the Fort Chapel. ‘ Sir George O.xindcn interested him.self 
in the question of providing a proper church ; s in 1672 


1 Till' crest of the Club represenis l)U! Hyculln Turf p.wlllon of 
1814 .and is reproduced from a picture on the Mali of Bobbery Hall 
given as an illustration to the satire Qiii Hi published in iSib. For 
early history of the Byculla Club sec Times of India, I’cbruary 
I7tb, 1894. In 1812 Bomb.ay bad a Bachelors' Club'. 

■■ An illustration in Colonel Davidson’s Memoirs of a Long Life, 
now framed and hung in the Club, .shows the c.ist front of the 
Assembly Rooms as it appeared in 1844. It will be noted that 
while the pillars on the groiind-lioor of the Assembly Room closely 
resemble the ver-md.-ib pillars under the Club race-stand, in the 
verandah outside the Sccrctnry’.s oflice double pillars in the style 
of the main porch have been substituted for llie single pillars of the 
sketch. The upper storey has also been shaded by a verandah, 
and the tops of the windows have been altered from round Roman 
or Portuguese to flat Grecian. These changes Were probably 
completed in the ye.ar 1845. 

•’ Frj'cr'-s New Account of East India and Persia " The Englbh 
have neither cliurch nor hospital, both of which arc mightily 
desired." 

* Maclean’s Guide to Bomb.ay. Cobbe (Account of the Bom- 
bay Cliurch) describes the chapel as " two upper rooms, bent into 
one." 

' Hamilton in his New Account of the E.ast Indies. I. 187-188, 
writes Notwithstanding the Comp.any w.os at so much charge 
in building forts, they had no thoughts of building a church. Sir 
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and .again in 1674 .'\ungicr wrote to the Coiirl]of Directors 
desiring " by God's assistance to erect a small church 
for public worship in the centre of the town and in 
1674 a regular scheme for building a garrison-church 
was projected. The Council at Surat favoured the 
propos.al, declaring that such an edifice was much needed, 
not only for the use of the English, but also that “ natives 
and foreigners might be so impressed with feelings of 
reverence for our whollj’ reformed religion that happily 
they might wish to embrace it.”= The plan of a building 
was submitted by the President .at Surat for the Court’s 
approval in 1676, it being designed to seat a thousand 
people, and “to be of a form proportionable to our usual 
churches in England, but plain and free from superfluous 
ornament.'' The expense, which was to be defrayed by- 
voluntary contributions, was largely borne by the Com- 
pany’s servants, who “ came forward freely and con- 
scientiously, some offering one year’s wages, some half 
a year’s, and the least a quarter." It was hoped that 
the Company itself would m.akc good the balance. 

The collections amounted to Ks. 50,000, and an 
organ was provided, the funds being entrusted to the 
Chaplains of Bomb.ay and Surat for the provision of 
building materials, pending the receipt of formal sanction 
from the Court of Directors. After much discussion, 
the present site (at the corner of Elphinstone Circle, 
then the Bombay Green) was chosen ; 3 the building 

George O-xenden began to liuild a cliiircli, .and cliaritable collec- 
tions were gatliercd for that use. Hut when Sir George died 
(1OG9), piety grew sick and llie building of cliiirclies was grown 
unf.asliion.able. Indeed, it w.as .a long while before ibe island had 
people enough to fill a chapel, that was in the I-'ort ; for as fast as 
recruits came from Ilritain, lliey died in Ilomb.ay, which got the 
island .a bad name." 

’ Letter from President Aungicr .and the Bombay Council to the 
Court, dated June 14, 1672 : and President Aungier's Report, 

167.7.74. 

’ Letter from Surat Council to Romb.ay, J.aiiuary nth, 1676. 
Bombay Town and Island Materials. Part III, 5R0. A g'encral 
form of pr.ayer was introduced in 169S. 

’ In (heir lelter of I7lh January, 1676, the Surat Council wrote 
to the Court The place is not yet fully resolved on. Some 
propose the church should bccrecicd on Mendhnm’s Point, which is 
our usual burying-groiind, and that was proper enough as to our- 
selves. But it w’ill not answer our main designs of inviting the 
natives to repair thcrcimto and observe the gnivlty and purity 
3.16 
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was commenced ; and at the date of Sir John Child's 
governorship (1681-1690), the walls had been raised 
to a height of fifteen feet.' Tlien for some reason the 
work suddenly languished ; the fond.s mysteriously dis. 
appeared; and the bare walls remained till a genera- 
tion later a gathering-place for animals — an object of 
derision to the natives and a reproach to the English in 
Bombay. 

But the scandal was removed on the arrival in Bombay 
on the 2ist September. 1714, of the Reverend Richard 
Cohbe, Chaplain to the East India Company. On June 
loth, 1715. being the first Siind.iy after Trinity, he 


of our devotions. For tli.it place is quite out of llie 'v.-iy of con- 
course, and will seem wliolly .appropriated to tlie Kiiglisli. Wliere- 
fore otlier-i thiok it irw)' be as convenient to build tlie cburch iie.ir 
the present town or between it, .and the place dcsiRned for tlie 
English and Europeans to inhabit in, and to he adjoining to the 
high road leading to the great street or liavar of the present tosvn, 
to tlie end that tieing o]><ij iiml free to nil to enter wllliout serii. 
p'.e, some may be (vrsuaded at first out of curiosity to visit it .and 
see oiir w.av of devotion tlicrcin, etc.” — Hombay Town and Island 
.^I.a^erials, Part in,.';'io. 

* itamilton (New Account of E.ast Indies. I. jS-iRS) writes t— 
" There were reckoned above jCs.eoo had liecn gathered towart!' 
building the cliurch, but Sir Jolin Child, when lie came to reign in 
liomhay. convertrd tlie money to liis own use, and neter more w.as 
heard of it. Ttic walls were built liy his preilecessor to five yards 
tiigh, and so it continued till the vear lyti;. Then Mr. Hoone came 
to the eh.alr, who set aliont building it, and in fur years* time 
finished it by his own henevolcncc and other gentlemen who by In' 
persuasions svrre brought in to contribute. The Company al'O 
eoniribuled somriliing towards that pious end,” Knniilloii's' 
aeciisatioii of emberjiement against Sir John Child was 
lie, or refute:! anti w.ss nevor ttffinitety corrtd'orated, Cohhe 
in Ills Account of the Church rem.arbs ihat "the late wars or 
collusion or fraud of all or any of the Trustees ' had rresentetl 
ttm further progress of ti e vroth. lit describet! the w.at!s as lialf. 
r-wshed .snd runou*. In hts baoV: (printed lyf/d appears a letter to 
liim from fieorge Ilnurchlrt to the follnwing rffret 1 wisli j mi 
brtter success than s one yredciessor sshotiiiilt little, raised and 
tlestrey ed abundance of mtsfies to no piirjssse; he had furnished a 
s'.atrly o'gati, sthlrli I ‘aw in ll.e Port. What Is le,-.>nie of it 
l.ett Vn.’w This organ SMS *' bieVen .snd useless in Cehbe's 
time. If is passible fl.s! tlie irrprosemen! of tl,e Perl Clnsfel bs 
sir Jn’.r Ws h S' rre r.-as have ebsisted the ietiurdiate reed for a 
c'lurcli a-id irderrd tsi g of tare in llte eonfrnl of tlie funds. A 
I’n-r'ns grerrsl Irtfer to tl.e Co-:j sns.dilet! 3 r,‘h ffererr'l'er if-S''., 
r 111 S.SS f.'!!ev-s; Tl.e row Pisp gy .(ioirrr'Sf. b' r Je’.'i Ws heurr'e, 

1 ts rnsite ttir 1 ouse in f he Port rnj. h more conien-limjs lt;ar, es r r 

g Wss, h-.t'-ig fitted 1 p a very r.s'.srn'ent cl'SjseJ ft ; r'’t St o roee’ s 

si'ni-ed i-, i’le es Idle ,'f the hflose. ssfie-e tt.efe is riv'm eneupK 
f feu' t, ~es 11, - r ■■n'sef ( f pi-.s-r’e tlslsse! tset*. ills l.'af,.!,” 
— Ha — ‘.as Tssssrs S-d ls*ard JtstrrJjls, Part Ml, t’i|. 
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-preached a great sermon/ exhorting the English com- 
munity to “wipe away the reproach of being godless in the 
.sight of the heathens,” and to complete the ruinous edifice. 
The appeal fell not upon deaf ears. Money and benefactions 
were readily offered^ ; the foundation-stone of a new 
edifice was laid by the Deputy-Governor, Mr. Stephen 
Strutt, on the i8th November, 1715, and on Christmas 
Day, 1718, the Church was formally opened by order of 
the Governor, Charles Boone. 3 When first completed, it 
was described as “suitable in some measure to the 
dignity of our Royal Settlement, and big enough for a 

^ The text of the sermon was 2, Samuel, vii. 2 : — “ See 
now I dwell in a house of cedar, but the Ark of God dwelleth 
within curtains.” 

- Oobbe (Account of the Church) writes : — “ After Sermon 
• in the morning I waited on the Governor, the Honourable 
William Aislabie, according to custom, at his lodgings in the Fort, 
before dinner, who was pleased to address me very friendly in 
•these words : — ‘Well, Doctor, you have been very zealous for the 
•church this morning.’ ‘ Please, your Honour, 1 think there 
was occasion enough for it, and I hope without offence 1 ’ 
Well then, if we must have a church, we will have a church 1 
Do you see and get a book made, and see what everyone 
.will contribute towards it, and 1 will do first.’ This was 
accordingly done, leaving a blank for the Company’s subscrip- 
tion, which was afterwards filled up with ten thousand rupees.” 

Among those who contributed were “John Barnes (alias a 
shipwreck man), Rs. 40, Isaac King alias Pereira (a converted 
Jew), Rs. 6, a fine upon Bundarees at Worlee, Rs. 18, and a fine 
infiicted upon Joseph Hornall for a misdemeanour, given by the 
Governor’s order ; Cornelius Sodingion (for my wife when t have 
•one), Rs. 20; Cumsha (a Chinaman), Rs. 150, and Chunqua (a 
Chinaman), Rs. go.” — Cobbe’s Account. 

Cobbe also wrote for subscriptions to the Council at Madras, 
who demurred on the grounds that “the structure was three times 
larger than was necessary, and the fabric appeared to be rather 
■magnificent than useful.” Cobbe replied : — “ I am sorry to find 
your Christian zeal, so much spoken of in these foreign parts, so 
degenerate and confined as not to extend itself beyond the bounds 
of your own territories, but upon conditions.” 

“ Cobbe, writing to the Chief of Calicut and Tellicherry on the 
-loth January 1719 (Account of the Church), thus describes the 
opening:— “On Christmas Day 1718, the Governor and Coun- 
,cil, attended by the free merchants, military and other inhabitants 
of the place, proceeding from the Fort in great order to the 
Church, and approaching the great door at the west end, were 
met by the Chaplain in his proper habit, and introduced repeating 
the 24th Psalm (Lift up your heads, O ye gates : even lift them 
up, ye everlasting doors) with the Gloria Patri. The Church 
was dressed with palm-branches and plantain-trees, the pillars 
■were adorned with many wreathes of greens, and the double crosses 
over the arches looked like so many stars in the firmament. 
■Service began as usual on Christmas-Day, but with this additional 
satisfaction, the making a new Christian the same day in the new 
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Cathedral,”' and as an illustration of the manners of that 
age, it may be mentioned that in order to keep the fabric 


Church— a good omen doubtless of a future increase. The Gover- 
nor, Mrs. Parker and Mrs. Crommelin, who stood gossips, came 
down to the font in time of Divine Service, where the child was 
baptized, according to order, by the name of Susanna. A whole 
crowd of black people stood round about, among them Ramaji 
and all his caste, who were so well pleased with the decency and 
regularity of the way of worship, that they stood it out the whole 
service. When the sermon from Isiah LVI. 7 was over, the 
Governor and Council and ladies repaired to the Vestry, where 
having drunk success to the new Church in a glass of sack, the 
whole Town returned to the Governor’s lodgings within the Fort. 
Here was a splendid entertainment — wine, music and abundance of 
good cheer. After dinner the Governor began ‘ Church and King,' 
according to custom. In'addition, upon this occasion, a compli- 
ment of twenty-one great guns was given from the Castle, which 
were answered by the European ships in the harbour ; with 
several other healths, drinking and firing till almost four o'clock. 
Lest so good an opportunity should slip, by the Governor’s leave, 
the Chaplain brought in the subscription book, and got above 
Rs. 2,400 to the Church, of which, for example’s sake, the 
Governor launched out Rs. 1,000 himself." 

‘ Cobbe (Account of the Church) writes:— “The Church is 
indeed a structure deservedly admired for its slrcngtb and beauty, 
neatness and uniformity, but more especially for its echo. The 
roof is arched with three regular arches of stone, supported by 
two rows of pillars and pilasters on each side, with a large semi- 
dome at the east end to receive the communion-table, like that 
of St. Paul’s, London, ascending by three steps, and a rail to 
separate it from the body of the Church. Its situation is very 
commodious, in the midst of the inhabitants, within the town-wall, 
and at a due distance from the Castle ; as to its extent, it is larger 
than either of the English Churches at Jladras or Bengal, or any 
of the Portuguese Churches in Bombay.’’ 

Grose (Voyage to the East Indies) wrote in 1750: — “The only 
English Church at Bombay, and which is full sufficient for any 
possible congregation of them at it, is a building extremely 
neat, commodious and airy, being situate on what is called the 
Green. 

Ives (Voyage from England to India) described it in 1754 as 
“a very handsome large edifice, and in comparison of those which 
are to be met with in the other settlements, it looks like one of our 
cathedrals." 

Forbes (Oriental Memoirs, I, 152) remarks that — “The only 
Protestant Church on the island stood near the centre of the 
town, a large and commodious building with a neat tower." 

Mrs. Graham (Journal of a Residence in India) speaks of it in 
1813 as “large, but neither well served nor attended." Bishop 
Heber (Journey through India) in 1829, Mrs. Elwood (Narrative 
of an Overland Journey to India) about 1830, and Mrs, Postans 
(Western India) in 1838, all refer to the Church in terms of 
admiration. 

James Douglas (Bombay and Western India, II, 253) quotes 
an article to show that at the commencement of the nineteenth 
center)' the Church was floored with cow-dung and lighted with 
panes of the pearl oyster-shell instead of glass. 
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In repair a duty of one-half per cent, was levied on all goods 
imported into Bombay.' 

In 1814 Bombay became an Archdeaconry of the See of 
Calcutta, the first Archdeacon being the Rev. G. Barnes, 
and on the 7th June 1816 the Church, which had previously 
been occasionally called St. James’s, was consecrated 
by Dr. Middleton, the first Anglican Bishop in India, in 
the name of St. Thomas the Apostle. A generation later 
(1835), Bombaj' was raised to the dignity of a Bishopric, 
and on the arrival of the first Bishop, Dr. Carr, who was 
installed on the 21st February 1838, St. Thomas’s Church 
was notified by Government to be the Cathedral Church 
of the See. To commemorate this event, the old belfry, 
which Cobbe had raised “in order for a sea-mark, as high 
as funds could tower it’’,= was replaced by the present 
tower at a cost of Rs. 16,000 ; and a clock was purchased 
bj' public subscription at a cost of 500 guineas. 3 In 
1863 Archdeacon W. K. Fletcher formulated a scheme 
for rebuilding the Cathedral, and a Committee was formed 
to carry out the work, which numbered among its mem- 


^ Maclean's Guide to Bombay, 229. A Parsonage House was 
bought bj’ Government in 1738 and continued as such till i8ol. 
The site lies about thirty yards south of the south-west corner of 
the Cathedral. The house was abandoned in 1801 because the 
clergyman was unable to sleep owing to the proximity of a 
Cotton Screw. 

’ Cobbe’s Account of the Church (1766), 57-59. James Douglas 
(Bombay and Western India, II, 252) says: — “The original 
steeple ended in a kind of lantern, as we see in Grose’s print. 
The upper portion of the present clock-tower dates only from 
about 1838. The bell of St. Thomas’s half-way up the steeple 
was the gift of Governor Boone, and is a most interesting memo- 
rial. It was cast in Bombay, and a very fine bell it is. The 
inscription on it is now almost undecipherable, and cannot 
be read without a considerable craning of the neck. It runs: - 
LAGS DEO IN USUM ECCLES. ANGLII, BOMB., AN. DOM 
1719. SINE CHARITATE FACTI SUMUS VELUT /GS 
SO NANS.” 

’ The Bombay Times of January 23rd, 1839, contains the follow- 
ing note : — “The new clock intended to be placed in the Cathedral 
tower has been shipped on board the Thomas Cotitts. It is of the 
most perfect workmanship 'that Messrs. McCabe & Co. can 
produce, is made with four copper dial plates and double hands, 
and is constructed to strike the quarters ; while the situation 
selected for it, the base of the upper tower of the beautiful turreted 
spire of the Cathedral, now nearly finished, will render it perfectly 
visible to the shipping in the harbour. ’The Cathedral is being 
modernised under the able supervision of the Superintending 
Engineer.” 
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bers Mr. (now Sir Georga) Birdwood and Mr. (now Sir 
L. H.) Bayley, a former Judge of the High Court, 
The stone of the renovated cathedral was laid by the 
Governor, Mr. (afterwards Sir BartleJFrere. Threeyears 
later Bombay passed through the ordeal of bankruptcy 
which followed upon the share mania, and the work of 


renovation was perforce brought to a close. The only 
portions of the scheme completed were the chancel, which 
was fitted up in its present condition during the episco- 
pacy of Bishop Douglas, the fountain at the west 
entrance for the erection of which Sir Cowasji Jehanglr 
Ready'money subscribed Rs. 7,000, and the organ-cham- 
ber in which stands the magnificent instrument built 


expressly for the Cathedra! by Messrs. Bishop and Starr 
at a cost of Rs. 15,000.' On the 14th March 1906, 
public meeting was held and a committee was appointed 
to carry out further improvements, estimated at Rs. 53,400, 
and consisting chiefly in the restoration of the organ, the 
installation of electric light and fans, and the erection of 
new choir-stall and a Bishop’s throne and pulpit. 

The most interesting portions of the building are the 
tesselated pavement in the chancel, which was laid down in 
memory of Archdeacon Fletcher; the three upper dares- 
tory windows erected to the memory of Michael Scott, 
a merchant, and five lancet windows erected by the 
Royal Engineers to the officers of that corps.' The finest 
memorials are those erected to the Honourable Jonathan 
Duncan, Governor of Bombay (1795.1811); to Captain 
Hardinge, R. N. , a younger brother of Lord Hardinge, 
fel in the victorious naval engagement off the coast 
of Ceylon between the British ship pioren^o and the 
Trench frigate !m Pied Moniaise-, to Stephen Babington, 
reviser of the judicial code, whose statSe now stands in 
the Town Hal ; and to Bishop Carr, whose effigy in 

marble, in full episcopal robes, reposes in the soutLn 

transept. Ofter monuments of historical interest are 
those to Brigadier-General Carnac, who dpf.J T 

,,6. ; „ w«.o„; a” Ltt ‘ , 

Marine, who was killed at the siege of Tham i ” 

TZZV S 

' ,M.acIean's Guide lo Bombay, 130. ' — — 
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H. M. S. Bellerophon, Napoleon surrendered ; to Colonel 
Burton Barr, who won the battle of Kirkee ; and to Major 
Eldred Pottinger, the heroic defender of Herat. An 
attractive specimen of Bacon’s sculpture is the medallion 
in memory of Airs. Kirkpatrick on the wall. 

In the muniment chest are preserved two silver chalices 
of considerable age. The first, which Mr. Douglas has 
stjMed *' the oldest tangible memorial of our existence as 
an English settlement,” was presented by Gerald Aungier 
to the Christian community of Bombay in 1675. It bears 
the following inscription: — “ Hunc calicem eucharistaj 
sacrum esse voluit Honorabilis Geraldus Aungierus, 
insulffi Bombaiae Gubernator, ac pro rebus Honorabilis 
Anglorum Societatis Indies Orientalibus mercatorum 
agendum przeses.” Of the other chalice no record 
whatever remains, nor can one hazard a conjecture as to 
how it came into the possession of the Cathedral. The 
following words are inscribed upon it : — “ The gift of the 
Greenland merchants of the City of York, 1632.” ' 

The representatives of several Bombay families are 
buried in the enclosure of the Cathedral, which was not 
regularly used till after the abandonment of Mendham’s 
burying-ground in 1760 ; but the opening of the Sonapur 
cemetery in 1763 obviated the necessity for any general 
use of the Cathedral yard for this purpose. Among 
those whose remains are buried inside the Cathedral 
one may mention the Reverend N. Wade ; the wife of 
Sir Richard Bouchier, who was Governor of Bombay from 
1750 to 1760, the Honorable Jonathan Duncan, Lady 
West, wife of a former Chief Justice, Sir W. Syers, the 
first Recorder of Bombay, Sir Robert Oliver, the first 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Navy, Sir C. H. 
Chambers, Sir James Dewar, and Sir David Pollock, 

Judges of the High Court, Admiral Inglefield, and 
General Kinnersly. 

Among the other better known Churches of Bombay ^ Other 
is St. Andrew’s Church, sometimes called the Scotch Churcties, 
Kirk, which stands at the corner of Apollo street. In 
1813 the East India Company resolved to appoint 
a minister of the Church of Scotland at each of the 


’ See Bombay and Western India by J. Douglas. II, 252. 
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Presidency towns in India and directed that suit- 
able places of worship should be erected. Two years later 
Mr. Clow, the first Church of Scotland Chaplain in Bombay, 
reached India, and in 1816 the foundations of St.Andrew’s 
Church were laid between what was then the Court House 
and the Ramparts. In April 1819, the Church was opened 
for public worship,^ and in 1823 the spire was added.' 
The organ, which was one of the first organs used in the 
worship of the Reformed Church of Scotland, was given 
by the congregation in 1867 at a cost of Rs. 4,800. The 
Church has recently been greatly improved by the intro- 
duction of electric light and fans and the provision of a 
new roof. 

Holy Trinity Church on the Esplanade, which was 
opened for worship in i8go, belongs to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, which commenced 
work in Bombay in 1836, and built a chapel and school- 
house at Sonapur in the years 1840 and 1842 respectively. 
In 1883 the chapel and the school, which was then known 
as the Indo-British Institution, were moved to a plot ad- 
joining the School of Art and here in 1887 the foundation- 
stone of the church was laid.® The Church of St. John 
the Evangelist at Colaba was built in 1857 in memory 
of the officers, non-commissioned officers and private 
soldiers who fell by sickness or by the sword in the cam- 
paigns of Sind and Afghanistan, A.D. 1838-43. The 
names of the officers are inscribed on tablets in the 
chancel. Special memorials of officers who died during 
the last Afghan war were erected in 1882. The wall 
behind the altar has been decorated with mosaic tiles by 
the igth Regiment, N. I., in memory of three of their 
officers ; a reredos has been erected by the friends of 
twelve officers of various corps; the altar was given in 
memory of two officer s ; and the marble pavement in 
memory of those who were brethren of the Guild of the 

® The present spire was creeled in 1827 in place of the original 
spire which was destroyed by lightning- in 1826. When Sir. Glow 
landed (1815) he had to hold service at first in the Mess-room of 
the Town Barracks and aftepvards in a room in the old High 
Court. The Bombay Tract Society tvas founded in the vestry of 
St. Andrew’s Church in 1827. 

, The site of the original Trinity Chapel is now occupied by a 
market (K. N. Kabraji’s Reminiscences, 1901). 
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Holy Stanflard. The general memorial of all the officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men of the Bombay Army 
was erected over the principal entrance in 1883. The 
colours of the old 24th Regiment, N.L, are preserved in 
the building.' Other churches are St. Nicholas’ church, 
opposite the dock gates in Frere road, which is chiefly 
intended for the use of saiiors ; the Wesleyan Methodist 
church on Colaba Causeway, the foundation stone of 
which was laid by Lord Reay; All Saints’ church on 
Malabar Hill built in 1882 ; the Bombay Baptist church 
in Bellasis road ; the United Free Church of Scotland in 
Waudby road, opened in 1896 ; the Bowen Memorial 
church on Apollo Bandar ; St. Mary’s church at Parel, 
built in 1883 ; Christ church on Parel road, of which the 
history is closely connected with that of the Education 
Society’s schools, near which it stands ; St. Peter’s church 
in Mazagon opened in 1859, which contains a memorial 
window to those who were drowned in the P. & O.S.S. 

Carnatic ; Girgaum Mission church, opened in 1869 ; St. 

Paul’s church, Kamathipura, opened in 1871 ; and the 
Baptist church opened in 1S74. The present site of St. 

Peter’s church has been acquired by the Port Trust in 
connection with their new railway to Sion ; but a new 
building will be erected in the immediate neighbourhood. 

At the date of the cession of Bombay to the English, ^ " 

the chief Roman Catholic churches on the Island were 
those of N. S. de Esperancpa, N. S. da Salvaij.'io, N. S. de 
Gloria, San Miguel, and the chapel of N. S. de Bom 
Conselho. The church of N. S. de Esperan9a originally 
stood on the Esplanade, the only sign of its former 
existence now remaining being the cross which stands 
on the open ground near the Native Infantry lines.” In 
1760 it was removed in connection with the defences of 
Bombay, and another was erected in its place at the cost of 
Government in Kalbadevi. This is a Propaganda church 
under the Archdiocese of Bombay, and is now a cathedral. 

This was probably the church to which Fontanier referred 

For further details see Bombay Times of 30th January 1858 and 
Maclean’s Guide to Bombay. Amongst the donors was Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir. 

”Govind Narayan's Description of Bombay 
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in 1844 *- 1 ’® words : — " La grande dglise catholique de 

Bombay est peut-dtre la plus belle construction de I’lle, 
aprds la maison de ville : elle est dans la ville noire et est 
dirigde par un curd ; ses propridtds et ses rerenus sent 
considdrables.’’ The other churches mentioned above are 
still in existence, having been improved and rebuilt from 
time to time. N. S. 'de Gloria is supposed to have been 
endowed and built by Antonio Pessoa, Lord of the Manor 
of’ Mazagon (1548-71). It was rebuilt and renewed in 
1810. It is a spacious church capable of accommodating 
2,000 people. It is the cathedral ■ of the Bishop of 
Damaun. The other Padroado churches (under the Bishop 
of Daman) are the church’of Cavel (N. S. de Saude, or 
Our Lady of Health) built in 1794; the church of Dabul 
(St. Francis Xavier’s national church’) erected in 1872, 
N. S. de Salvapao built in 1596 and repaired in 1858 ; 
and the San Miguel church of Upper Mahim, built probably 
in 1540. Santa Cruz de Parel (the church of the Holy Cross) 
was originally an affiliated chapel built in 3883. It 
was raised to the dignity of a church in 1904. The 
chapel of N. S. de Bom Conselho is now affiliated to San 
Miguel. 

The Propaganda churches under the Archdiocese of 
Bombay are the cathedral church of N. S. de Esperanpa 
at Kalbadevi; St. Anne’s church in Nesbit road, Mazagon; 
N. S. de Rozario, Mazagon ; the church of the Holy 
Name, Fort; and the chapels of Mount Carmel, St. Joseph, 
St. Teresa and St. Anne. The chapel of Mount Carmel, 
was erected in 1721. Since rp^S been closed. 

The church, which stands on Wodehouse road, was 
designed by Mr. W. A. Chambers and was opened for 
worship in January 1005. The facade of the building is 
surmounted by two lofty towers, and is flanked on either 
side by the residence of the Roman Catholic Bishop and 
the Convent school. The church bears the title of " the 
Church of the Holy Name ” and serves as a parish 
church for Roman Catholic residents in the Fort. The 
old church in Bhuleshwar, referred to above, is the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral o f Bombay. 

* It is known as the National Clinrch, as being- the most popular 
church among* the Goans. ' 
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Cotton Green : — The original Cotton Green of Bombay 
was known as tiie Bombay Green and occupied tlio area 
between tlie old Secretariat on the south, the entrance 
to Bazaar Gate street on the north, the Town Hall on 
the east and the Cathedral and Church Gate street on 
the west. It was a spacious area, described by Grose in 
1750 as “ pleasantly laid out in walks and planted with 
trees round which arc mostly the houses of the Bnglish 
inhabitants.” In 1S13 a writer spoke of it as ‘'covered 
with bales of cotton and other merchandize entirely vin- 
protected,”' furnished with cotton screws, = and surround- 
ed by trees of which tiic most noteworthy was a tamarind, 
beneath which it was customarj' to hold public auctions. 3 
Up to 1S23, the mercantile community was allowed to 
stack cotton on the Green. Around the Green were various 
public ofliccs, and on an enclosed portion stood the statue 
ofthe Marquis Cornwallis, protected by masonry arches, 
and surrounded by a railing where palanquins waited for 
hire.'* The neighbourhood of the st.atue was described in 
1842 as somewhat of an eyesore, being strewn witli cocoa- 
nut shells, old shoes and rags : and on this account possibly 
the question of converting the Green into a garden was 
brought forward . 5 Two years later (1844) the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of Western India was reported to 
the contemporary press to have commenced making a 
flower garden on the Green, the stony parts next to the 
Town Hall being converted into “ rock-works, mounds, 
tanks and canals.” ^ No definite alteration of the Green 
however took place until 1S63, when Mr. Forjett, the 
Police Commissioner, conceived the idea of converting 


' Milbiirn's Oricnt.il Commerce, I. (1813). 

’ Bomb.ay Courier, Mnrcli, 1811. 

3 Ihid ; Fonlanicr (Voj’age dans I'lnde, >844) writes : — “ La 
pUace cst couvcric de gazon et entourde d'.irbrcs, parmi lesquels 
on distingue des t.amarins sous lesquels, d’.apnls un ancien usages, 
on fait les crimes publiqucs.’’ The famous t.amarind-trcc wliers 
.auctions were held, .stood near tbc Cathedral .and was responsible 
for the Word Amli-ngal (in front of the tamarind) bj’ which the 
hack-carriage drivers of earlier ye.ars denoted the Cathedral [vide 
Edwardes' Rise of Bomb.ay). This tree was cut down in 
November, 184O (Bombay Courier, I3tli November 1S46). 

‘ Mrs. Post.ans’ Western India in 1838, Vol. I., p. 25. 

■’ Times of Indi.a of 4th June 1842 and October 26th, 1842. 

' Ibid, June 5th, 1844 and October 23rd, 1844. 
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without the intervention of the native dealer. The cotton 
season opens at the Diwali in the month of November, 
when the dealers bring out to their jathas the balance 
of the previous crop which has been stored throughout 
the monsoon ; and from that date until the monsoon 
again breaks in the following June, the place forms a 
striking picture of busy life, rendered peculiarly attractive 
by the singular and varied costumes of the people. The 
busiest time of the year falls in March, April and May.* 
It is now under contemplation to remove the Cotton Green 
from Colaba to Mazagon in connection with the new 
Port Trust harbour works on the east of the island and 
the new Harbour Branch railway. 

OuBtoms House: — From 1C65 to 1714 the English 
Customs House was situated at Modj- Bay, to the 
east of the Town Barracks near the Fort market. 
It formed a part of what was known as the India 
House, regarding which and their other properties, the 
Court of Directors remarked in July 1684 : — We 
understand we have great warehouses as also an hospital, 
a large house called the East India House, as also 
the cheiitry {chhalri) or bandar and great stables. Of 
all of these little use is made, and no profit at all to 
the Company. On the contrarj- the Sidi when he is 
there with the Mughal fleet makes use of them to live in 
and to secure and fit his rigging. This will make but a 
mean account for the great expenses the Company have 
been at in erecting such chargeable edifices. We there- 
fore would desire you to spend some serious thoughts and 
to invent some means whereby these buildings may be 
employed to make us some better return for our great 
cosl.’'= Five j'ears after this complaint, the Sidi turned 
the building to worse uses than a rope-walk, for accord- 
ing to Hamilton, he placed “four great guns in the 
Customs House, commonly called the India House.” 
Though the Customs House was at Mody Bay, the chief 
bandar or landing place, on which stood the great chhalri 
or pavilion alluded to above, was at the present (1909) 
Town Customs bandar ; and on this account probably 


^ Maclean's Guide to Bombay (igoo), pp, 201, 202. 
** Bombay Gazetteer Materials, III, 589. 
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Governor Aislabic was induced in 1710 to build new ware- 
houses at the Bandar head. 

The warehouses built in 17 to formed the nucleus of the 
present (1900) Customs House which bears on a slab over 
the porch the East India Company’.s arms and below them 
a much defaced inscription “The Honourable Aislabic, 
ICsq., 171.1.“ masonry seems throughout to be of 

the .same age and style, there is little room for doubt 
that the whole fat^adc of the building was completed in 
that year. The inner fiat-roofed row of buildings parallel 
to the street front and between that front and the bandar 
basin originally ran in an unbroken line, and up to the 
year 1758 comprised three storeys instead of two. The 
precise date of their construction cannot be traced, but in 
all probability they are older than the street-front, and 
they were certainly used originally a.s warehouses.' 
In lyjS the bandar pier was rebuilt, and in 1755 Captain 
Del'unck, the Company’s Engineer, proposed to throw 
;i fortified line in front of the warehouses, which at th.at 
date were defended only by a small batter)’ on the bandar 
pier. Two year-s later (1757-58) the warehou.scs were 
altered in order to provide living accommodation for the 
Company's covenanted servants, who had hitherto resided 
within the Castle. The alterations took the form of two 
buildings at each end of the Bandar which to-day {1909) 
form the wings of the Customs House, It was in 
the inner fiat-roofed block of warehouses that Forbes, 
the author of Oriental Memoirs, lived when a young 
Writer in the Company’s service and described how, 
unable to afford cither supper or a light, he spent the 
evenings reading by moonlight a small-type Shakespeare 
on the flat roofs.' In 17S8, when Rama Kamati's building 
in Bazaar Gate street had become ver)’ ruinous, Govern- 
ment offered to the Mayor’s Court a room and offices 
in the front row of warehouses ; but the members 
of the Honourable Court rejected the offer with scorn 
on the grounds that the situation was inconvenient, and 

^ A st.itcnient li.-is been made llmt the Ciisioms House front 
was orig'in.ally a Portuguese barrack. Tliere is no evidence to 
support this statement, and in all likelihood the Portuguese had 
no barracks outside the castle. 

' Orionl.al Memoirs, I, 16G. This was in 1770. 
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that it would be highly derogatory to their dignity to 
sit there. ^ 

In 1802 the front row of warehouses was turned into the 
Customs House, and continued to be utilized unaltered 
until 1S40, when a considerable number of complaints 
were made regarding the inadequacy of the building for 
the transaction of commercial business. Trade had 
increased so greatly since 1814 that both the wharf and 
the bandar were the scene of continuous confusion; and 
the goods of individual merchants were continually 
being mislaid or altogether lost. In response to these 
complaints and a strongly-worded memorial from the 
Chamber of Commerce, some amelioration of these 
conditions was effected. But the Customs House, as it 
appears to-day (igog), is the resultof extensive alterations 
carried out in iSgs, which consisted of the addition of the 
top storey, the facing of the walls to represent stone blocks 
and the erection of the porch, = which has since been 
surrounded by grass plots and beds of plants. Electric 
lights and fans were installed in the building in igo8. .A. 
tablet has been placed near the front gate commemorative 
of Sir Charles Pritchard’s work in connection with the 
Customs and Salt duties. 

. Dadar Distillery : — The Dadar distillery was opened 
on the ist January 1879. Previous to that date, distillers 
were permitted to set up stills in their own houses 
and in the plantations, so that it was exceedingly 
difficult to control the manufacture of toddy spirit or 
regulate the duty chargeable upon it.3 The distillery 
is situated about 7 miles from the Fort and about 50 
yards distant from the Dadar station of the B. B. & 
C. . 1 . Railway, and lies on the border of the cocoa-nut 
plantations which stretch from Varli to Mahim. It is 
enclosed by a masonry wall 10 feet high, and inside are a 

^ For further details, see Bombay Gazetteer Materials, III, 
580-592- 

“ Times of India, June 13th, 1895. 

“ In connection with special enquiries made between 1726 and 
1736 anent a scheme for the purchase of Bombay by the Portu- 
guese Government, it was reported that two distilleries existed at 
Mahim and Bombay “where the juice or sura of brab and coco- 
palms was made into country-spirit j'ielding an estimated revenue 
of Xs. 2,000, representing a sale-value of Xs. 20,000.” 
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Toddy brought into the distillerj' is placed in open 
barrels until fermentation is complete, Avhich usually takes 
two or three days. The boiler of the hath bhatti is 
charged with 22 to 38 gallons of toddy according 
to its size. .\t the first distillation the manufacturer 
usually draws from 6 to 13 gallons of liquor of strength 
varying between 50° and 70° U. P.; when 25° U. P. 
liquor is to be made in the ?taih bhatti, from 6 to 14 
gallons of todd}- with 6 to ii gallons of vast [i.c., 60^ 
U. P. liquor) are placed in the boiler and distilled. \'ery 
weak liquor is subsequenth" drawn and is used for reduc- 
ing the strengths to the prescribed standards. Todd}- 
spirit of 25” and 60° U. P. only is allowed to pass out of 
the distillery, and the strength of liquor must not be 
reduced by the addition of water but of weaker spirit. 

The liquor is sold at the rate of Rs. 9^ per gallon 
of 23° U. P. and Rs. 4 per gallon of 60° U. P. in the 
liquor-shops of the city and of the Salsette and Bassein 
talukas of the Thana District. ^laratha mill-hands from 
the Konkan. the Kolis, Agris and Goanese are the chief 
consumers of feiti, while vast, which is drunk warmed, 
is in great favour in Varli, Sewri, Mahimand Matunga. 

David Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Institution. — 
In 1S43 D'’* Buist founded near his house at Sewri a school 
of industry intended both for the reformation of juvenile 
criminals and for the improvement of industrial arts.' In 
1856 the school had so far progressed that the commit- 
tee of management applied to Government for aid ; and 
while the matter was still under consideration, the Sassoon 
family came forward with an offer tc deposit Rs. 30,000 
in the Government treasury and to provide suitable pre- 
mises for a juvenile reformatory, provided that Government 
would agree to contribute a sum equal to the interest on 
the deposit and lend the services of an Engineer as Super- 
intendent of the institution. This arrangement having 
been approved, the school of industry, under the title of 
the David Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Institution, 
was removed from Sewri to Chunam Kiln road in 1857, 
where it still stands. Owing however to the expansion of 

^ K. N. Kabraji’s Remimscences in “ Times of India," 1901 : 
Mumbaicha Vrillant, Gen. Admn. Report, 1856-57, 9.43. 
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Dockyard) were “the pride of Bombay and the astonish- 
ment of travellers.”^ 

By iSii two more docks had been built in the Govern- 
ment Dockyard. These docks cent lined a public landing- 
place, the use of which was restricled,^ and merchant ships 
were allowed to be docked in them on payment of certain 
fees. As regards private docks mention is made of a 
mud dock in Mazagon in 1767 and 1776. Hamilton 
speaks of a good dock for small vessels in 1810,3 which 
in 1859 was handed over to the P. and O. Company, who 
are still in possession of it. It is known as the P. and O. 
Company’s small dock. Another is the British India 
Companj’’s dock constructed in 1845 by a Persian mer- 
chant, Aga iMahomed Rahim Shirazi. The P. and O. 
Company leased this dock from 1846 to 1S70, when the 
British India S. N. Company became tenants of it. The 
Ritchie dock of the P. and O. Company was built between 
1859 and 1S67. It was designed to take one of the 
largest steamers owned by the Company at that date, 
when cleared of all stores and cargo. The dock has 
been considerably improved since that date, is furnished 


‘ See the Voyages of Grose (1750), Ives (J757), Niebuhr (1763), 
and Parsons (1775). 

- During the 17th century the Customs band.nr ."ind the M-ahini 
bandar were the only landing-places in Bombay. In Mahim B.ay 
ships of 800 tons were built and launched until the opening of the 
iSth century. The bay subsequently silted upand was abandoned. 
The chief handing-place was the Customs bandar close to the 
present Customs House. During the first half of the 19th century 
the landing-places in use in Bombay were the Town, Masjid, 
Bori, Mahim, Customs House, Maz.agon, Back Bay, Carnac, Clare, 
Colaba, Apollo, Jakaria and Chinch bandars. The Apollo bandar 
was not much used until after it was repaired in iSig. The Bori 
bandar was improved in 1852. All these landing-places were 
imperfect and of use only at certain hours. At low-water a 
tr.aveller had to be carried ashore through the mud. In 1S70 the 
Harbour and Pilotage Board improved the Mazagon pier and made 
additions to the Apollo pier. The other bandars and wharves 
were improved in subsequent ye.ars. In iSSi Bombaj' possessed 
38 bandars and wharves including the docks. Of these the Gur.- 
Carriage bandar was closed and given to the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
Company, who built the Colaba Railway st.ation on the site. 
Bombay now possesses 4 1 bandars and wharves. See .also Vol. I. 
Chap. I. For details of docks between iSio and 1872, sec. 
Bombay Gazetteer Materials II, 520 and 521. 

’ The Mazagon Dock is mentioned in 1813 as a good dock for 
small shipping. 
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The first stone of the Prince's Dock’ was laid l\\ H. R. H. 
tile Prince of Wales on the nth Xovcniber, 1S75, \iitii lull 
masonic honours, and the dock was opened for the fii 'i time 
on tile isl J.nnuary, iSSo.' At the openinrr ceremony 's\eral 
unfortunate accidents occurred to the steamers takiu”’ 
p:irt in the procession, which so prejudiced the public 
mind tiiat the dock was practically boycotted for a lort- 
night. The marine insurance companies declared that 
their policies did not cover this new risk and the owners 
of steamers, with the approval of many importers and 
exporters, declined to use it. On the «)th January Captain 
Morland, the Port Olliccr, approached one of the 
partners of .Messrs. Gr.diani and Co. and asked him 
to assist in frusiratiiyt^ the boycott b> berthin" a steamer 
of the Anchor Line or Ilall Line in the new iloek ; and 
on receiving,' the personal assurance of the lunernor 
(Sir Richard Temple) that the firm sliould suffer no loss 
from detention or damage to cargo, Messrs, lir.diani 
and Co. sent the Anchor Line S.S. Ilnlia into the dock on 
the t^lh January. .-Xfter much opposition from ii.itive 
itierc.antile firms who liad been misled by the nmlndams 
(loading and unloading tigcnls), and by dint of smisfGng 
the fears and objections of the inniiential export firms 
Messrs. Graham and Co. were enabled to load tuid un- 
load llieir vessel without difficulty. This .action demon- 
stratcil to the satisfaction of the most prejudiced and 
timorous the great .advantages afforded by the dock ; .and 
tlic S.S. lUiliii was shortly followed by other -learners 
helongiiig to the same line and the Hall Line. Neither 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company nor the Pritish India 
Company made use of the dock till some time later. 

' The Prince's Dock is siiii.Ti,.iI on the Kll'hiiislone e-i.aie. In 
i.Sjj .Mr. OrinislOM ilc'si.encd an enormous ti.isin, llie Elp'ni.s’.oae 
I'.isiii .and this I'asiii h.as been .altered .and merped in the dec':. 

’ The hast stone of the doc's v.'.as laid liy Sir KicliarvI Temi 'e on 
tiie toll) April. 1S70 .and the w.ater w.as then admilled n.to the 
dock. Portiirthcr det.aiU sec “Times of !ndi.a"of i.'th Apr.I iS;o 
and 6ih January iSSo. 

’ In return for their aetion the Port Trustees .ailcc.aied two 
wharsrs on ttie %\cst sjiie oftlie dock to Mess--, (fr.ati.am and Co., 
and .also frr.anted free entrance to llieir s'c.atners for a eertain 
period, .a'u! sul’scipJcntly entrance at an cxceplion.atiy re.l iced 
r.Ue. 


The Pr 
flock. 
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The dock has an area of 30 acres of water, is' 1460 feet 
long and 1000 feet wide, and has walls 37 feet deep. 
From the north end a jetty, 700 feet long by 240 feet wide, 
runs down the centre of the dock. The length of berth- 
accommodation is 5960 feet and along the outer wall 
adjoining the harbour 1590 feet. It affords a total 
quay of 6910 feet including the effective portion of the 
outer harbour wall. There are two entrances, the 
northern 66 feet and the southern 55 feet in width. The 
depth on the sills of both is aSjr feet at high water 
ordinary spring tides. The dock can accommodate 16 
steamers alongside the wharves. 

There are fifty-five movable hydraulic cranes for work- 
ing cargo, capable of lifting 30 cwt. through a height of 
60 feet ; and at the head of the jett}- is a crane which is 
capable of raising 30 tons ; also a five-ton hydraulic 
capstan for warping vessels into the dock. The gates 
and sluices are worked by hydraulic machines. 

There are also two capstans, capable of sustaining a 
strain of 5 tons, and two of ii tons, for warping vessels 
at the entrances. Eleven closed transit sheds, having an 
area of 416,509 square feet, have been erected on the 
wharves, besides nine warehouses' with an area of 191,965 
square feet. Fresh water is laid along the wharf, and is 
available from numerous h}'^drants for ordinary use and in 
case of fire. 

The dredging operations in the Prince’s Dock channel 
alter both the depth and shade of it, by bringing the scour 
from the passage west of Butcher’s island across the north- 
east and south-west extremes of the bank. The leading 
mark for the centre of the channel is a disc on the small 
flagstaff on the north side of the north entrance to the 
dock, in line with a double disc in the back-ground 
bearing W f N. 

The beacon on the north end of Cross island spit is 
about a hundred feet south of the Prince's Dock channel, 
the limits of which are defined b}’' two cones on poles on 
the north side, and two drums on poles on the south side. 
The masonry and excavations of the dock were contracted 

^ Some of them are upper storeyed and built according to the 
principles of fire-proof construction. 
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for by Messrs. Glover & Co. at a cost of 42 lakhs. The 
total cost was 76 lakhs. The material excavated in forming’ 
the dock wis utilized for tiie further reclamation of Mody 
Bay to the south of the site. 

The dock traflic office is placed .at the entrance to the 
Prince’s and Victoria Docks and is provided with a large 
turret containing a clock and surmounted bj‘ a time ball 
that falls d.aily at S-30 a. m. The traffic office was com- 
menced in January, iSSS and completed in iSgo. In iSSi 
the Sassoon dock and the Arthur and Mazagon Powder 
Works bandars were closed for dutiable traffic and the 
Customs Department was concentrated at Prince's Dock, 

Carnac bandar and the Town Customs House. 

The Merewether dry dock, situated at the north-west Mereweibc 
corner and opening out of the Prince’s dock, is so named 
after Colonel Merewether, R.E., a former Chairman of the 
Port Trust. The opening ceremony was performed on 
the 3rd March 1S91 by Lord Harris.' The dock is princi- 
pally intended for the painting and cleaning of vessels 
and the execution of slight repairs. In special circum- 
-stances it is .also used for heavy repairs The dock 
has an entrance Icngtii of 530 feet, .a breadth at the en- 
trance of 65^ feet and a depth on the sills of 25} feet at 
high w.ater ordinary neap tides. Should a vessel be found 
not to be properlj- on the blocks or not to be shored satis- 
factorily, it is possible at once to raise the level of the 
water and keep the vessel water-borne as long as m.ay be 
necessarj'. The fees charged for the use of the dock 
vary according to tonnage, subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 400 for the first da>'.= 

The construction of the Victoria Dock was commenced Victoria 
in January 1S85 ; the ceremony of admitting water into 
the basin was performed by Lady Rc.ay on the aist 
I'ebruary 1S8S ; and on the 12th March of the same 3'ear 
the dock w.is opened. The dock absorbed tlie old Alasjid 
and Nicol b.andars, and the material exc.avaled during its 
construction was principallj' utilized in forming two 

Ml \v.as commenced in February 1689. The material obt.nined 
xn excav.atinfr d was utilized in cirectinR- an e.xtension of the 
I'akhs”' band.ar. The cost of construction w.as tyj 

’ F.)r further del.ails see “ Times of India " of sth March, 1891. 
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large jetties in Mody Ba)’’. The Victoria Dock, which 
together with Prince’s Dock, cost 22 1 lakhs, was designed 
to provide for the loading and unloading of vessels requir- 
ing deep-water bertlis. It has an area of 25 acres of water, 
is 1,270 feet long and 1,000 feet wide and has three jetties 
on its western side, each 400 feet longand 230 feet in width. 
The length of berth accommodation is 7,425 feet, and the 
total length including the effective portion of the outer 
harbour wall is 7,805 feet. The communication passage 
with the Prince's Dock is 64 feet wide and is closed by a 
caisson. The dock has one entrance, So feet wide, 
and a communication passage 64 feet wide. At high water 
ordinary spring tides there is a depth of 30J feet on the 
sill, the bottom of the dock being 3 feet lower than the 
sill. Fifty-eight moveable hydraulic cranes are provided 
for dealing with cargo, and on the south jetty is a crane 
capable of raising too tons through a height of 40 fesl- 
Closed transit-sheds covering an area of 674,323 square 
feet have been erected on the wharves, besides 4 ware- 
houses with an area of 200,402 square feet, 

0 n The Sassoon Dock at Colaba is situated close to the 
present Cotton Green and was opened in 1875 by Messrs, 
D, Sassoon & Co. In 1879 it was purchased by Govern 
ment on behalf of the Port Trustees, and was used for 
several years afterwards as a boat basin and landing-place 
for troops. It is now used for the landing of cotton, wool, 
coal, railway materials, military stores and baggage ac- 
companying troops from foreign or customs ports and 
for the shipping of cotton, wool, hemp, jute, rags, seeds 
and military stores. There are a troop-shed and quarters 
in the dock for the use of military drafts and reliefs. 
Excavated oul of the solid rock, the dock measures 645 
feet in length by 292 feet at its broadest part and covers 
a water-area of 3-^ acres. The entrance is 40 feet wide 
and the sill is 26J feet below the level of the wharves. The 
depth of water varies from 18 feet on the sill at high water 
neap tides to 21^ feet at high water spring tides and occa- 
sionally reaches 23^ feet. The wharves have a front- 
age of 1,500 lineal feet, and an ‘area of 2 } acres, but there 
are in addition to this space upwards of 18,000 square 
yards of adjoining land tliat can be used for storage, &c. 
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Vessels of iS feet draught can enter or leave the dock, 
and for those drawing up to 20 feet there will be sufficient 
depth of water during the eight consecutive days of spring 
tides. Moorings have been laid down off the entrance in 
a position where there are 24 feet of water at low spring 
tides, and other buoj's are fixed for warping and cliecking 
vessels as they enter and leave the dock. It is calculated 
that vessels of 300 feet long could enter easily, but the 
dock is best suited for steamers up to about 1,000 tons 
net register, of which it can accommodate five at a time 
along.side the wharves. If necessary three more vessels 
lying outside the others could be worked by means of 
staging.' The wharves are provided with lines of rail 
for the removal of goods up to 20 tons in weiglit, and the 
dock is connected by a siding with the Colaba terminus of 
the B. B. & C. I. Railway. 

The new Alexandra Dock and the Huglie.s Dry Dock xi,e ^icx 
arc now (1910) under construction, the foundation-stone of -'''"''■a l^ock 
the former having been laid by H. R. H the Prince of 
Wales in November 1903. The former is designed to 
cover an area of 49.V acres and to afford a length of nearly 
3 miles of quaj', including the outer wall. The entrance 
will be 100 feet wide and the sill is 35^ feet below mean 
high water level. The bottom of the dock is 2 feet lower, 
affording a depth of 36^ feet for vessels to load during 
ordinary neap tides. The dock is to be completely 
equipped with hj'draulic cranes, railway sidings and 
sheds, and provision is made for mail steamers, before 
entering the dock, to land passengers at the mole on 
which a railway station is to be built with a branch rail- 
way connecting with the main lines serving Bombay. The 
dry dock will run parallel to the wet dock entrance and 
will be 1,000 feet in length with an entrance 100 feet wide 
and with a sill 33J- feet below high water ordinary neap tide. 

The docks are estimated to cost 373 lakhs and are being 
constructed by Messrs. Price, Wills & Reeves. The 
contract with this firm for the masonry and excavation 
work was signed on the igth April 1504 and provides for 
the entire completion of the works by the ist June 1912.= 

* Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1874.75, pp. 9''o 

“ Review of Bombay Port Trust Operations, 1873-1905. 
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The granite for the hollow' quoins and sill stones of the 
irongates was prepared in Cornwall, while most of the 
granite for copings, etc., is being obtained from Hyder- 
abad (Deccan). Rubble is being quarried at Udwada on 
the B. B. & C. I. railway, and at Mandwa and Hog island 
across the harbour, and other stone is being obtained from 
Sewri on the island of Bombay' and from a quarry beyond 
Tirana on the G. I. P. railway. 

The position of the Government Dockyard on the east 
side of the island was originally determined by the exist- 
ence of the bay, which in early days formed the only .'ecure 
anchorage for small vessels. This bay, which has been so 
altered as to be barely recognizable to-day’, comprised the 
lower portions of the present Bombay and Duncan docks, 
a part of the wet basin, and the xvaters lying between 
Bombay Castle point on the north and the entrance gate of 
the lower Bombay dock on the south. Frequented by 
native craft from the earliest times, the b.ay was first 
used as an anchorage for European vessels in 1531, when 
Nuno da Cunha, the Viceroy of Goa, selected it as the 
rendezvous of his expedition against Diu ' : and since 
that date the site of the present dockyard has formed the 
principal maritime area of Bombay. During the early years 
of British dominion, the need of a good dock was con- 
tinually emphasized by the authorities both at home and 
abroad ; - for the only' dry dock at that period was a mud 
basin situated on the modern site of the Middle and Lower 
Bombay docks, near the centre of the Dockyard, in and 
out of which the tide flowed at will. No definite step 
however was taken until January, 1748, when the Bom- 
bay Council decided to borrow a sum not exceeding 


^ The Portuguese, on obtaining regular possession of Bombay 
in 1532, commenced fortifying the Island. Old foundations, appa- 
rently dating back to the epoch of Portuguese dominion, were dis- 
covered during (he excavation at the Dockyard in J905-06. 

= Bombay Town and Island Materials 11 , s'6- Sir John 
Wyborne, Deputy Governor, wrote in 1686:— "All ships in these 
seas, when they know of a dock wliere they can lie securely, will 
come to clean and repair. Had there been a dock, the ship 
Ah/cwi had not left her bones here. VVe can only say it will be a 
necessary profitable work, when done." Up to 1704 the arrange- 
ments for repairing ships were described as "wretched"; but they 
were somewhat improved under the auspices of Sir Nicholas 
Waite between 1704 and 1707. 
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R.s. 5,000 for the construction of a proper dock on llie 

site of the mud basin, and to indent upon Tellicherry for 

the timber required for tlie dock-gates. In July, 1750, First Dock. 

they were able to declare the dock completed and to fix 

the dues payable by ships using'll, namely “ Rs. 150 Icr 

the first spring, and Rs. roo for every spring they remain 

in afterwards".' This dock, which was enlarged in 

1751, was the first dry dock constructed in India and is 

now known as the Upper Old Bombay Dock. It measures 

209 feet in length, 47 feet in breadth, and 15 feet in 

depth, and forms llie western section of the southernmost 

of the two lines of docks, lying parallel to one another 

near the centre of the Dockyard. 

The dock proved such a success that the construction of Second 
a second outer dock was sanctioned in 1754 and completed 
in 1762.= The latter, which shows traces of hurried work- 
manship, 3 is now known as the Middle Old Bombay Dock 
and measures 183 feet in length, 51 feet in breadth and 
20 feet in depth. It is said to have cost Rs. 12,000 and to 
have been “capable of holding a 70 gun ship.” A third x h i r d 
outer dock appears to have been commenced about the Dock. 

* same dale, and was completed by the end of 1765. It is 
now the Lower Old Bombay Dock, and measures 256 feet 
in length, 51 feet in breadth and 20 feet in depth. For 
the next forty years these three docks, one within another 
were the boast of Bombay and the wonder of travellers ; ‘ 


' Bombay Town and Island Materials, II. 51". 

-In I75G, while the work was in prog^rcss. Captain Pcarsc of tlic 
Edgecotc requested that the protecting dam might be broken and 
his ship be allowed to pass in. On his .agreeing to pay the cost 
of demolition and any extraordinary expenses th.-it its .absence 
might entail upon Government up to the time the dock-gates 
were fixed, his ship was allowed to enter. 

" Apparently progress was very slow ; for Admir.al Cornish wrote 
from Trincomalec in June 1762 urging the completion of the dock 
before the return of the squadron. “The dock”, he .added, “is of 
the utmost consequence. It is the only means of preserving the 
two capital ships of the squadron ’’ 

‘ Sec Grose's Voy.age (1750) and Ives' Voyage (1758). Niebuhr 
in 1763, before the completion of the third dock, wrote: — “ Among 
the large number of good arr.angemenls made by the English in 
Bombay for trade and shipping, the dock is much the most con- 
siderable and important. The work is partly rock-cut, partly of 
cut-stone. Two ships can be careened at a time, and .a third 
basin is preparing. The work though costly brings .a consider- 
able return. Strangers pay very dear forliberty to careen in these 
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and they attained such popularity that the Bombay 
Government were able to enhance the dues from the 
original Rs. 150 and Rs. loo to Rs. 450 and Rs, 350 in 
the case of English ships, and Rs. 600 and Rs. 500 in the 
case of foreign vessels. Tlie three divisions of the dock, 
as may be seen to-day, are not in the same line, owing to 
the fact that, to save the labour of cutting and blasting, 
the constructors of those da)'s were obliged to follow the 
general trend of the rock and to content themselves with 
cutting arvay only such portions as jutted inconveniently 
into the area of excavation. 


In 17S2, during the Governorship of Mr. Hornby, the 

■Admiral requested that either new docks might be con- 
structed or the old docks altered for the greater conve- 
nience of the squadron ; but no action was taken until 1S04, 
when the Court of Directors desired the Bombay Govern- 
ment to arrange for the construction of a 74-gim man-of- 
war. Colaba and Butcher island were both examined for 
sites for a dock suitable for the building of so large a vessel, 
Fe nr/ /t but it was eventually (1805) decided to build a new dock 
in the Dockyard and to entrust the work of construction 
to Lieutenant Crozier of the Engineers. A second new 
dork was also sanctioned about the same date, the 
estimated cost of the two together being 2A lakhs. 
Owirigtoan unfavourable report upon Lieutenant Crozier s 
arrangements, the work was subsequently entrusted to 
Captain Cowper, who, in spite of the want of trained 
artizans, of interruption by the tides, and of the very 
solid nature of the rock, had by the close of 1S07 cleared 
away all his predecessor’s work and had completed the 
first of the two new docks. This dock, which was 
named after the Governor, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, is now 
known as the Upper Duncan Dock, and measures sS6 feet 
in length, 63 feet in breadth and 23 feet in depth, the 
sides being of fine cut stone and the bottom of solid 


basins. When I was in jem'to Bombay soleW 'on 

-such a dry dock as perhaps is noi 

Europe either for size or porbes also mentions 

sions and three pairs of strong gates etc • 
the three excellent docks in 1776. 
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masonry.' By July, 1810, Captain Cowper had also com- 
pleted the outer or repairing dock, now known as the 
Lower Duncan Dock, and was thanked for his “ peculiar 
and eminent merits in planning and executing the great 
undertaking.” The total cost of both docks was 3^ 
lakhs. In 7S41 the Lower Duncan Dock was widened and 
improved, and now measures 246 feet in length, 64 
feet in breadth, and i8 feet in depth ; while in 1843 
similar improvements were sanctioned to the Upper 
Duncan Dock, and were completed by Captain Estridge 
in Julj', 1S47, the total outlay upon improvements to 
both docks amounting to more than one lakh.= 

In iSgo the need of increased accommodation for vessels 
of the Royal Navy and Rojat Indian Marine led to the 
extension of the Duncan Dry Dock at a cost of more than 
4A lakhs, and also to the construction at a cost of 14 
lakhs of a wet basin, a dry dock for torpedo-boats, and of 
hydraulic warping-capstans. The wet basin, which lies 
between the old Customs bandar and the Government drj 
docks, is triangular in shape, has a water area of five acres, 
and can accommodate eight \esselsof the Royal Indian 
Marine, It is 26 feet in depth and has a wharfage of 
1,600 feet, while at the entrance, which is 60 feet in width, 
it is furnished with a hauling caisson constructed on the 
latest principles. In the north-west corner are a small 
dry dock, capable of accommodating two torpedo-boats, 
and a boat-slip for the repair of light craft. The designs 
for the wet basin and for the alterations to the Duncan 
Dock were prepared by Captain Porter, R.E., and the 

' The Courier of the end January, 1808, contains (the following 
reference to the keel of the 74 -gun vessel, whicli was laid in the 
Duncan Dock; — ‘‘While this paper is going to press, .a Royal 
Salute is firing as a signal that the silver nail lias been driven in 
and united the stem and keel of the new 74. May the ever- 
enduring Indian teak, under the auspices of our gallant tars, 
rival the glories of the British oak.” The name of the ship was 
the Mhiiicit, and the nail was driven by the Governor. (Annual 
Register for 180S). At the west end of the dock, on a blackened 
slab about eight feet below the pier level, are carved these 
words: — “This Dock was erected during the government of the 
Honourablejonathan Duncan, Esquire, by Captain William Cowper 
of the Engineer-s, 1807." 

’ The first ship to enter the dock after the completion of 
these improvements was the P, & O. Company’s steamship 
Braganza. 
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cost of the works, including the cost of engines and 
machinery, exceeded i6J lakhs,' 

Changes in ]n 1735 Dockyard enclosure was occupied by Marine 
Oniccr.s’ quarter.s, seamcn’.s quarters, a jail (on the site of 
the present Marine Oflicc) and other buildings. A public 
thoroughfare ran through the yard, which was bounded 
on the nortli by the Doctor’s house, now the northern 
portion of the Marine storehouse ; on the east by the 
harbour ; on the west by a wall containing the marine 
gate and running .south to the Apollo Gate of the Fort ; 
and on the south by the ramparts which extended south- 
east to the Royal Bastion (situated close to the tank near 
the saw-mills) and north-east from that point to the en- 
trance of the Lower Bombay Dock. ’ 

At the present date (lotoj, the principal entrance to the 
Dockyard is the main gate (opposite the Great Western 
Hotel), built prior to lyqS and surmounted by a clock- 
tower and flagstaff similar to those in the Royal Dock- 


'Tlie iinprovcmciits to the Duncan Docks resulted in IncrensitifT 
their IctiRlIi by Go feet, their width by feet and their depth by 
7 feet. The works from start to finish occupied ij years, durinif 
wliicli time about i,ooo workmen were daily employed, 

' Tito jail and other old buildings were finally remoted .and 
the public thoroughfare dosed in 1B05. Until iSSa the Doctor's 
House Was the ollice of the Al.nrinc Storekeeper. In 1750 (see 
Grose’s map of Bombay) the Bandar pier, which projected from 
the old Comp.any's warehouse, and is now represented in altered 
form by the area between the present Dockyard and Customs 
basins, was the princip.al and the ofilcial landing-place. 
Viscount Vnlentia says free access was allowed to the bandar 
throughout the day. The Bandar house or Company's warehouse 
was r.ather nearer the Dockyard than the present Custom House, 
whidi dates from tSoo, and next the warehouse on the south lay 
the house of the Suporinlendcnt of Marine, and the Marine Store- 
house (including the quarters of the Marine Paymaster), which was 
pureha.scd in 1720 from C.aptain Ingr.am for Rs. 3,300. These 
houses occupied the present site of the Customs godown and the 
Ooyernment 1 ress. South of them again weretiie General Hospital 
occupying a portion of Uie present Opium warehouse, and the 
Doctors House, both of which were annexed to the Dockyard 
premises between iSj 8 and 1830. 

Although the general demolition of the ramparts took place 
between 18G2 and 1865, the portion running north-east from 
he Koyal Bastion demolished till 1S94. Built into it near 

the gate of the Middle Old Bombay Dock were two curious 
caverns, formerly used as .an ammunition-store, and latterly as a 

Btc- VS 
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yard in England.' The gate contains the guard-rooms of 
the Dockyard police on the ground-floor and the quarters 
of the Warden of the Dockyard on the upper store}'. The 
latter floor was originally occupied by the office of the 
Comptroller of ^Marine, and later of the Comptroller 
of the Dockyard, and after 1848 was used successively 
as the head-quarters of the Mechanics’ Institute and 
as a dispensary. “ On the left of the main gate is the 
marine storehouse, which was extended in 1SS5-S6 and 
enlarged in i8g6 by the addition of a third storey at the 
northern end for the accommodation of the Marine Store- 
keeper's office . 3 In the vicinity of the Torpedo Dry 
Dock is a bomb proof cellar, formerly used for the storage 
of ammunition for the Bombay Marine ; and the smithy 
beside this dock marks the original site of a boat-slipway, 
which ran down into the sea and contained on its upper 
storey the office of the .Master Attendant.' Among 
other sites formerly included in the Dockyard are those 
of the Sailors’ Home, once a portion of the first English 
cemetery at Mendham’s Point,? the Royal Bombay 
Yacht Club and the Esplanade Hotel .Annexe, which were 
handed over for building purposes between 1880 and 1890; 
while the private landing-place of the Naval Com- 
manders-in-Chief and Admirals was a broad gangway 
situated between the lawn of the Yacht Club and the 
present official residence of the Chief Constructor.® 

Other notable adjuncts of the Dockyard in old days Ropezialt, 
w’ere the Ropewalk (now' Rampart Row West) and the 
Cooperage. The former w'as goo feet long and was 

' Through this gate the Duke of Wellington passed in iSoi to 
inspect the refitting of the expedition from Trincomalee, which 
co-operated with Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s force in the invasion 
of Egypt. 

- The dispensary was removed to its present position about 
l8qS. 

' The JIarine Storekeeper’s office was located during the first 
half of the nineteenth century in the old Doctor’s house, and 
between 18S6 and 1896 on the second storey of the Storehouse. 

■* A stone, with three anchors car\ed upon it, still marks the 
site of this slipway, which fell into disuse after the construction 
of the wet basin. 

’ Many bones were exhumed during the excavation of the 
foundations of the Sailors’ Home ; and others have been more 
recently discovered near the Saw Mill tank within the Dock3'ard. 

° The inlet, spanned b\' the gangway, has now been filled up. 

The late iCing-Emperor landed here on the Sth November 1S75. 
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covered in about 1760;' while the latter, described in 
1 759 as" a shed the coopers work in,” was actually 
situated within the Dockyard until 1742, when pressure 
of space obliged Government to remove it to a warehouse 
on the water’s edge belonging to Mr. Broughton. From 
that date the Cooperage continued to occupy hired build- 
ings until 17S1, Avhen Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Hughes 
protested against the proximity of the buildings to the 
garrison, and Government resolved to “erect a proper 
.shed upon the Apollo ground for the reception of the 
King’s provisions.” This shed has given the Cooperage 
area its name and was in use until 1SS6, when the new 
stores were built in the Dockyard. The Sheers were built 
in the Dock3’ard short!)' after the completion of the 
Duncan Dock in 1810, and, rising to a height of 85 feet 
and surmounted by a flag staff and vane bearing the East 
India Company’s crest, formed a conspicuous landmark 
for nearly a centurj’. Having become untrustworthy, 
they were gradually dismantled, the last portion being 
removed in 1905. 

Skam Parallel with the Duncan Dock is the steam factory, 
tnetory. (jujit about 1S38, in which the iron vessels Ariadne and 
destined for the China war of 1840, were put 
together, and the first steamers employed in maintaining 
communication between Bombay and Suez were built. 
The present building is replete with all the latest 
machinery requisite for the construction of modern 
marine engines. 

The Mas- The first master-builder was Lowji Nasarwanji Wadia 
^the^Dofirard Surat, who served from 1735 to 1773, and may be 
said to have founded the reputation of the Dockyard. 
Perhaps the most famous member of this family (the 
Wadias) was Jamsetji Bomanji, who built for the British 
Navy several line of battleships and frigates, remarkable 


^ Parsons, writing in 1775 of the Rope-walk, says that for 
"length, situation and convenience, it equals any in England, 
that in the Kingsyard, Portsmouth, alone excepted ; and, like that, 
it has a covering to shelter the workmen from the inclemencj' of 
the weather at all seasons. Here are made cables and all sorts 
of lesser hemp-nipes, both for the Royal Navy, Honourable Com- 
pany's ships, and merchant-vessels. Besides which all kinds of 
cables, hawsers, and lesser ropes are made of cocoanut fibre and 
called hynr (coir)." 
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for their strength .itul seaworthiness; but se'cral 
otlier descendants of Lowji received testimonials from 
the Court of Directors, tlic Bombay Government and 
from British Admirals for tlieir fidelity and meritorious 
services to the nation.' Tlic last m.'ister-buildcr was 
Khan Bahadur J.amsctji Dhanjibhoy, who retired in 1SS5. 

The list of vessels built by members of the family between 
1736 and 1S63 comprises 170 war vessels and otlier craft 
for the East India Company, 34 war ships for the Rotal 
Navy, S; merchant vessels for private firms, and 3 vessels 
for the Im.am of Muscat.' Since 1885 the work of 
construction and repairs lias been in charge of a Cliief 
Constructor, trained in the Royal Doekvards, and 
assisted by a full staff of European officers. Tlie 
original work of the Dockyard included the building of 
all kinds of vessels, the docking .and repair of n.ival 
sajuadrons, the fitting-out of expeditions, and the up-keep 
of'atichorages and subsidiary duties. Though tiie work at 
the present time (1910) is nominally the same, it has 
greatly incretised, and through the substitution of steel 
and iron for teakwood has clianged in chanicter. .A new 
class of skilled artificers and mechanics has displaced the 
former builder.s in wood, while the very ccmplete steam 
and electric pkint now in use enables the authorities, with 
only a small tompor.ary increase of hands, to cope suc- 
cesfully with any sudden emergency. 

During the earlier years of British dominion some kind fidmir.isira- 
of marine establishment w.as maint.aincd on the site of the 
Dockyard under the orders of the Commodore of the 
Company’s Marine. .Among the officials of the establish- 
ment were a .Marine Storekeeper, t a Marine Paymaster, 

' Kcar-Adniir:d Sir. T. Troiibridirc nrolc to the reptesriitalive 
of tlic (amity in 1S02 : — “ I liavc picdpcd myself yon wilt produce 
sliips that will eclipse those built in ICntrland." Jlaefoan's Guido 
to Hombay. 

“ These sliips, built of teak, were so sironp tlial many of tliem 
lasted for 50 or Co j’c.ar.s. It is on record llial tlic j;rab, 
built in i7.a9 for the IJcmbay Marine, w.as '‘a st.auiicli and stout 
xcssel" at the .aRC of 60. The brig .Cii/l/irntei, built in 1S2S, is 
still quite sound in the hull ; while II.M.S. Jifccanee, built at 
ISombay in 1844 and now serving .as ,a fiospilal ship in Hongkong 
harbour, is reported absolutely sound. 

' Surat Diary. I. iCCo-gC. The p.aj' of this . appointment 101670 
was raised from jCo-i-O to per day. .Apparently llicsc officials 

had other more lucr.alive .sources of income than tlieir sal.ary. 

3-iS 
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and a Purser Marine, the two latter offices being combined 
some time before 1736 and separated again in that year. 
The Purser Marine was charged with the supply of all pro- 
visions and necessaries to ships and had to furnish a 
monthly bill for them to the Marine Paymaster, who had 
“the charge and direction of watering and ballasting the 
Company’s vessels and of purchasing what timber and 
coir were wanted for their service.”' By 1739 however 
the post of Marine Paymaster had been abolished, and 
the Purser Marine, who presumably performed his duties, 
was granted Rs. So per month for salary and diet, Rs. 30 
for house-rent, but no house and no palanquin-coolies,* 
The post of Superintendent of Marine’ was created 
about 1739 ; and by' 1742 (he marine establishment includ- 
ed, in addition to that official, S Commanders, of whom 
one was styled Commodore, a Purser Marine in charge of 
the accounts and victualling, a Master Builder, and others 
in charge of the several departments. In 1754 the post of 
Master Attendant h'ad also been created, and in 1777 the 
holder of the post ranked as the second senior officer in 
the marine and acted as assistant to the Superintendent 
for the administration of port duties and the sailmaking 
and rigging establishments,' In 1778 the Superin- 
tendentship of Marine in Bombay was abolished ; and the 
Court of Directors ordered the creation of a Marine 
Board, which however was not actually' constituted until 
1785 and then only existed for about a year. In its place 
the two junior members of Council were created Comp- 
trollers of Marine in rotation and were expected to see 
that the various Marine officials carried out the orders 
of the Court of Directors, while all orders relative to details 
of dockyard and marine management were issued by the 
President of the Council. s So matters remained until 
1798, when the Marine regulations were revised and the 

’ Bombay Town and Island Materials, HI, e'O, 2H, 212. 

* Jbid, p. 2/3. 

* The salary of the Superintendent of Marine in 1739 "'as 
£,iia a year. This was raised in 1754 to;£250. on the understand- 
ing that if quarters were provided, the salary was to be reduced 
bj' Rs. 240 a year, Bombay Town and Island Materials, III, 251, 

* Bombay Town and Island Materials, III, 251. 

' Ibid, 25,-. 
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Bombay Marine was created a naval service for war pur- 
poses only. A Marine Board was constituted, consisting 
of a civilian Superintendent, a Master Attendant, a Com- 
modore, and two Captains, the latter four posts being 
held by the four senior ollicers of the service. The Board 
conducted all business relating to the Dockyard and the 
financial details of the service, while the chief executive 
power was vested in the Superintendent, subject to the 
control of Government. Under this scheme the post of 
Comptroller of Marine was abolished, and the Dockyard 
came under the direct supervision of the civilian Superin- 
tendent of Marine. 

From 1830 to 1S63 the Dockyard was administered by 
the Superintendent of Marine (styled later the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Indian Navy'), aided by a Master Attendant, 
Boatmaster,' Secretary and Accountant, Marine Judge- 
Advocate and Draughtsman,® Marine Storekeeper, 3 
Marine Paymaster,'' a Master-builder, and an Assistant 
to the Superintendents. Of these, the Master Attendant 
dealt with the administration of the Port outside the 
Dockyard, was head of the Harbour and .Pilotage Board 
(now merged in the Port Trust), and supervised the 
docking of vessels and the maintenance of moorings.® In 
1859 all his dockyard duties were transferred to a Dock- 


^ The Boatmastcr's post was abolished soon after 1830. 

® This ofTicial was larg-cly concerned with finance. He later 
became Naval Assistant to the Military Auditor-General ; as 
Draughtsman he performed the duties subsequently assigned to 
the Indian Naval Draughtsman. 

’ This office is the only one which has existed with alterations, 
since 1670. 

* This office was held by a civilian and was subsequently divided 
into the two offices of Deputy' Naval Paymaster and Account.ant 
to the Dockyard, both tilled by senior Pursers of the Indian 
Navy, 

' This office was later divided into two posts, namely, the 
Assistant Superintendent, Indian Navy, and Secretary to the Com- 
mander-In-Chief, Indian Navy. The office is now that of tlie 
Assistant Director, Royal Indian Marine. 

The office of Master Attendant expanded greatly' between 
1830 and 1863. In 1859 there tvere three Assistant Master Attend- 
ants, a Senior Pilot and 74 Junior Pilots, He supervised the 
w'ork of the Boatsw.ain of the y'ard and the Master-sailmakcr. 
In 1873 h'is office was located in the Dockyard in the quarters 
now occupied by the Cashier's office. The office was transferred 
in that year to the Port Trust building. 
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master’s establishment,' and he was thenceforth respon- 
sible only for the commercial work of the port. Fourteen 
years later (1873) bis title was altered to that of Port 
Olficcr. Meanwhile in 1867, when the Indian trooping- 
ser\'ice was organized, the Dockmaster was appointed 
agent for transports, and later Assistant Resident Trans- 
port OlTicer. In 1878 the first naval constructor (Mr. 
Barnaby) was appointed from England ; while the Super- 
intendent of Marine became successively in 1882 and 1892 
Director of Her Majesty’s Indian Slarine and Director, 
I\03'al Indian Marine. post of Consulting Naval Officer 
to the Government of India was created in 1874 and 
abolished in 18S0; and similarly the post of Assistant 
Secretary, Military { Marine ) Department, created 
in 1S80, was merged in that of Assistant Director in 
1SS4. 

At present (1910) the Director, Royal Indian Marine, 
is in charge of all branches of the Government Dockj'ard, 
and is also Resident Transport Officer and a Member 
of the Defence Committee. Besides the Assistant 
Director, the following officers are included in the Dock- 
j’ard Staff : — The Staff Officer, Chief Constructor, Con- 
structorand Assistant Constructor, Inspector of Machinery, 
Marine Storekeeper, and Engineer in charge of the factory; 
while the subordinate staff includes live foremen, an 
electrician, a mechanical draughtsman, a master-rigger, 
master-sail-maker, assistant surgeon, and others. The 
business of the Dockyard is conducted on the s^'stem 
obtaining in the Roj’al Dockyards in England, the upkeep 
of buildings, docks, basins and roads being in charge of 
the iMilitary Works Department, and the auditing of the 
accounts being carried out by an Examiner, who belongs 
to the Military Accounts Department of the Government 
of India. 

The following is a list of the wars, expeditions, etc., for 
which the Government Dockyard, Bombay, has fitted out 
vessels ; — 

1717-18 ... Small expedition .against Angria. 

1744 ... Outbreak of war with France. 


^ The Doefcmaster's Eslablisliniert is now known as the Staff 
Officer’s Department. 
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^755 

1756 

176S 

1772 

1774 


1795 


1799 

iSoi 

1809 

iSio 

1812 

1815 

1819 

1821 

183S 

1839 

1840 
1852 

1854 

1856 

1858 


i860 

1867 

1878*81 ... 

1882 

1885 


Commodore James’ attack upon Suvarn- 
drug. 

Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive’s 
attack upon Viziadrug. 

Expedition against Hyder All’s forts on 
the Malabar coast. 

Attack of Broach . 

Admiral Watson’s expedition against 
Thana. 

Capture of Cape of Good Hope. (Three 
vessels fitted out). 

Attack upon French Settlement of Mahi. 
Expedition against Perim Island. 

Expedition to Egj'pt. 

Persian Gulf expedition (war-ships, 
cruisers and transports). 

Attack upon Mauritius (war-ships and 
transports). 

Attack upon Malwan. 

Expedition against Dwarka and Bet. 

Persian Gulf expedition (war-ships, 
cruisers and transports). 

Expedition against Beni-bu-Ali tribe. 

Attack upon Kharak, Persian Gulf. 
Afghan war (transports to Indus). 

Aden expedition. 

China war (transports). 

Second Burma war (war-ships). 

Crimean war (transports). 

Persian war (war-ships, cruisers, trans- 
ports). 

Expedition against the Waghers of Bet 
and Dwarka (warships and trans- 
ports). 

Second China war (transports). 

-Abyssinian war (transports). 

Afghan war (transports for Karachi). 

Malta expedition (transports). 

Egyptian war (47 transports). 

Third Burma war (8 transports). 

Suakim expedition (32 transports). 
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1S96 Second Suakim expedition (g trans- 

ports). 

1900 ••• South African war (41 transports).' 

1900-02 ... Third China war (16 transports). 

i902-04 ... Somaliland Field Force (2: transports). 

Elphinstone High School. — This institution was found- 
ed in 1S20 as a brjinch of the Bombay Education 
Society, from which it was separated in 1822 under the 
title of “ The Bombay Native School Book and School 
Society." In 1S27 the title was altered to that of “ The 
Bomb.ay Native Education Society", which was retained 
until the constitution of the Board of Education in 1840, 
when the Society's schools were incorporated with the 
Elphinstone College classes, and all former designations 
were merged in that of the Elphinstone Native Education 
Institution. The School Department was again separated 
from the parent institution in 1856 and became thence- 
forth a High School. 

Up to 1856 the combined institutions occupied premises 
on Carnac road near the Small Causes Court ,* and the 
school retained these premises after the separation. In 1S72 
Sir Seymour Fitzger.ild laid the foundation stone of a new 
building for the school, which is called the Sassoon 
building, in consideration of a contribution by Sir Albert 
Sassoon of laklis towards tlie total cost of the building, 
which exceeded si lakhs. The building was designed by 
Mr. Molece}- and comprises 32 class-rooms. At the rear 
is a large play-ground, and there is also a covered play- 
ground for recreation daring: the monsoon. 

Pupils are taught the official high-school standards; and 
the school is divided into a Marathi and Gujarathi side, 
each of which contains about 300 pupils. The fee-rate is 
Rs -5 for the two lower standards and Rs. 4 for .'the two 
higher. Sanskrit, Persian, French and Drawing are 
taught, and there is also a Science l«b^tory Much 
attention is paid to physical educ at.on. The staff of the 

1 ..* /lAcnntrhiid in record time. Orders 

> Thls_e.xpedition « ^ the 6th September. The first 

were recen ed at the 5 September ; and after that 

transport left ji,e Lte of two a d,ay. The troops 

naS'berdsooortogether with followers, ammunition, guns and 
tliree months' supphes. 
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school comprises a Principal, 39 masters, including the 
drill-master, and a cricket-coach. The income of the school 
is derived from Government contributions, the Elphinstone 
Trust Fund and fees. The expenditure amounts to rather 
more than half a lakh per annum. A secondary teachers’ 
training College, established in 1906, is also located 
in the school-building. 

Fire Temples. — Fire is the chief object of Parsi venera- 
tion and the Fire Temple is the public place of worship.' 
The Atesh Behram (the fire of Behram), ‘ the angel of 
success, ’ which is composed of sixteen kinds of fire, is 
worshipped in four temples in Bombay, and the Atesh 
Dadghan or Proper-place Fire is kept in a Fire Temple 
known as the Agian or Place of Fire, and is also called 
Dare-meher, i.e., the Gateof Mercj’.- Bombay possesses 
35 such places. A list of Atesh Behrams in Bombay is 
given below : — 


Name. 

Locality. 


Remarks. 

Dady Sett’s Atesh 
Behram. 

Girgaum 

1783 

Founded by Dady Na* 
sarwanji. 

Banaji's 

Charni road 

« 8 j 5 

Founded by Framji Cur- 
setji and Rustomji 
Cowasji and Dada- 
bhoy Rustomji Banaji. 

Wadia’s ,, 

Princess Street 

1830 

Founded by the sons of 
Hormusji Bomanji 

Wadia. 

Anjuman’s ,, 

Chandanwadi 

1897 

Founded by subscrip- 
tion. 


The first two Atesh Behrams were consecrated ac- 
cording to Kadami rites and the last two according to 
Shensai .3 The first Agiari founded was the Fort Agiari, 
built by Banaji Limji in 1709 .and rebuilt by his family in 
1845. The second was built in the same locality by 

1 Some of the rich Parsis keep the sacred fire in their own 
houses, taking special care to see that it never dies out. 

2 For detailed account of the Sacred Fires and Temples, see 
Bombay Gazetteer, -Vol. IX, Part II, 

3 For these 'divisions see footnote 2 on page 193 of the Bom- 
bay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part II, 
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Maiieckji ISowroji Sett in 1733 and rebuilt in 1891.' 
Each temple has a priest whose duty it is to read the 
religious books and to keep the fire burning. The 
priests wear white dress, including the turban. Since 
1S62 classo.s have been opened and special training is 
given to those who wish to be priests and Dasturs. A 
description of one Atesh Bchram and one Agiari is given 
below : — 

AtijimKafi’.*, In May iSg6 the foundation stone of the Anjuman’s 
H^llram ^^esh Belirani at Chandanwadi was laid by Dastur Dr. 

Jamnspjee Minocherjee Jamaspasna, JI.A., Ph.D., 
High Priest of the Parsis, with great pomp and cere- 
mony. The building which was constructed from sub- 
scriptions collected from the Parsi community was 
completed in 1897, and was opened for use after the 
performance of a Jasan or thanksgiving ceremony. 
Tlic building which cost about Rs. 2,30,000 has an im- 
posing facade, the front walls, which are wrought in 
Porbandar stone bearing rich carving and medallions 
representing some of the well-known symbols of the 
Zoroasfrian religion. The structure is built in the 
Persipolitan style, and the frontage particularly is an 
imitation of the palace of King Jamshed, The latest 
sanitary improvements have been introduced in all parts 
of the building which is well lighted and ventilated. 
The porch is a magnificent work of art, and so is the 
< sancfinn sanctorum where the sacred fire has been 


installed. 

The shrine is about 25 feet long and an equal number 
of feet in width and in the centre of it is placed a marble 
pedestal, upon which stands the huge silver ewer 
containing the sacred fire. No one, except the officiat- 
ing priests, is allowed to enter the room which is parti- 
tioned off by brass railings and there, besides the bells 
which ring in and ring out the five ^ct,s or portions of 
the day, are to be found swords and other weapons used 
bv the ancient Persians to prevent intruders from 
defilin- the fire. Next to^he 

Mrs. Postans in the ■ P pfpjo„s hall havingr a central 
are described as cons.s tmg of « 
arch of masonry surmounting the \ as 
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tlie prayer hall which is 55 feet lonj and 55 feet wide, 
the height between the floor and the ceiling being nearly 
21 feet. The prayer hall is carpeted with Brussels 
carpels of rich workmanship, the ceilings being covered 
with silk and satin bordered with tassels of silk. The 
entrance hall is paved with Minton tiles and on the walls 
on three sides of it arc marble tablets bearing the names 
of the different donors who have given large sums for the 
construction of certain portions of the building. On 
the first floor, which is .approached by a grand staircase, 
is a magnificent ball, 65 feet long .and 56 feet wide, the 
roof, which is about 20 feet high, being supported on four 
fluted columns with coronas bearing horses’ heads in 
Porbandar stone. The hall, which is used on festive 
occasions, contains portraits of the princip.al donors. 

The hall is named after Mr. Dadabhoy Nasarwanji 
Contractor, who paid about Rs. 20,000 for its construc- 
tion, There are two large ante-rooms on each side of the 
hail, one of which is intended to be used as a library, 
and contains some ancient Persian literature. 

The fire in Maneckii Sett's Agiari was installed in the >hmeckji 
,, , ,, , Shetts 

year 1733 by Maneckji Nowroji Sett. The old building Agiari. 

showed signs of decay, which led to the erection of hand- 
some new building at a cost of about one lakh of rupees 
by Mr, Jalbhoy Ardesar, the eighth lineal descendant of 
the founder. It is built in the ancient Persian style of 
architecture, and its facade alone presents an appearance 
which is as unique as it is rare in the Western capital of 
India, 

The Adaran fire ivas insl.illed in this temple on jtli 
November 1S91. It is placed in a large silver censer, 
estimated to have cost about Rs. 7,000. The hall in which 
it is placed cannot be entered by any except the ofliciating 
priest or his immediate assistant. It is built entirely of 
marble facing, and compares favourably with any build- 
ing of its class in clcg.ince and simplicity. The chief 
problem in the erection of a fire-temple is how to get rid 
of the smoke. In the present instance a number of 
ventilating appliances have been provided. 

During the time the building was under erection the 
Adaran fire was removed to Maneckji Sett’s oart in the 
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Fort, a portion of the place having; been set apart for the 
exclusive purpose and for the use of tliepriestsin charge. 
All the arrangements for the removal and reinstatement 
were made under the directions of Mobed D. JI, Adrian- 
wala, tlie hereditary priest officiating in the temple. A 
portion of the building is devoted to the dedication of the 
Dadgan fire and to the performance of certain rituals 
enjoined by Parsi custom and usage.’ 

General Post Office.— The new Genera! Post Office’ 
stands close to Victoria Terminus, fronting Fort street, 
and is arranged with the object of affording the staff every 
facility for dealing quickly with the enormous volume of 
postal traffic. The chief feature of the building is the 
central hall which rises throughout the height of the build- 
ing to the great dome, surmounting the structure. The 
style of the building is Indo-Saracenic, and the materials 
used are local basalt with dressings of yellow stone from 
Kurla and white stone from Dhrangadra. It was de- 
signed by Mr. John Begg, lately Consulting Archi- 
tect to Government. The ground floor accommodates 
the inland and foreign parcel departments, registration 
and mail departments ; the first floor contains the 
savings bank, correspondence and accounts departments ; 
while on the scond floor are the offices of the Postmaster- 
General, the dead letter office, and the residential quarters 
of the Presidency Postmaster. 

Golf Club (Eoyal Bombay).— The Royal Bombay Golf 
Club was founded on the gth January {i<43, at a meeting 
held under the direction of-Mr. H. H. Glass of the Civil 
Service. In August of that year the Secretary, Dr. ,^G. 
Buist, received a letter from the Secretary of the Black- 
heath Golf Club, which after congratulating Bombay 
^offers upon the establishment of a club, informed the 
committee that the Captain of the Bombay Club should 
consider himself r.r-ojfcto an honorary member of the 
Black-heath Golf Club. The letter also expressed a liope 
that Bombay would in time be in a position to send a 


^ For further delails of the .AiijunMn s Alesli Behr.ini and 
this -Agiari, sec “Times of India" of October 13th, iSpr and of 

November 6th, iSgi. „ . j . , 

’ The present (1909) General Tost OtTice stands oppoMte the 
public Works Secretariat on the Espmnade. 
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deputation to compete upon the Blackheath links, to 
which Dr. Buist replied in humorous terms, pointing out 
inter alia that the first printed notice of the game as 
played in Bombay had been despatched to England by 
the same packet which carried General Pollock’s account 
of the forcing of the Khyber Pass and Sir Robert Sale’s 
victory at Jellalabad. In 1843 Dr. Buist sent a second 
letter to the Blackheath Golf Club, informing the members 
that a medal, which the Bombay Club had decided to 
present to their Blackheath brethren, had been despatched 
by steamer in July and appeared to have been lost in the 
wreck of the Mcmnon, and that therefore he was des- 
patching a duplicate medal for presentation to the Club. 
This medal, for which an annual competition is held, is 
still in the possession of the Blackheath Club.' 

For about five years the Bombay Golf Club flourished, 
but disappeared about 1S48, and was not resuscitated 
until 1S55. The revival was however only temporary, 
owing to the departure from India of the “keener 
players, ” and in 1861 the club, bereft of most of its 
members, died a natural death. For the following nine 
years no club existed ; but on the i6lh November i86g, 
Messrs. Robert Stevenson (of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank) and Edward .Morris (of the Agra Bank), in concert 
with others, reconstituted the club under the title of the 
Royal Bombay Golf Club. In 1875 tie Club was amal- 
gamated with the Bombaj' Gymkhana, and has flourished 
steadifj' ever since, the only check to its prosperity having 
occurred in 18S6-S7, when the eastern and northern 
portion of the course was taken up for buildings. This 
disability, however, was subsequently obviated by the 
extension of the course to the western portion of the 
inaidan. The following trophies arc annually competed 
for by the members of the Club: — The “Forty-two” 
silver medal, struck in commemoration of the foundation 
of the club ; the Blackheath Gold medal, presented in 
1856 by the Royal Blackheath Golf Club ; the Wimbledon 
cup, presented by the London Scottish Golf Club in 1878 ; 
the Calcutta medal, presented by the Calcutta Golf Club 
in 1881 ; the Madras medal, presented by the Madras 


^ Clironicics of Blackheath Golfers by \V. E. Hughes. 
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Golf Club in 1S82 ; the Golfer's cup, subscribed for by 
members in 1891 ; the Macdonald cup, presented by 
Dr. Macdonald in 1897- ; and the St. Andrew’s jjold and 
silver medals and the St. Gcorg’c'.s g’old and silver 
medals presented annually by tlie Bombay Gymkh.ana. 

Government Central Press. — The Government Central 
Press is situated next door to the Custom House in a 
building Originally used as a hydraulic cotton press, 
and w.ns organized in 1872 by Mr, Kingsmill, the former 
Superintendent of the Education Society’s Press at 
Byculla. Departmental printing-presses had been intro- 
duced into the Secretariat in i860, and these avere amal- 
gamated twelve years later into the Central Press, 
which was at that date housed in the Town Barracks 
(now the Supply and Transport Offices) in Bazaar Gate 
street. On Government vacating the Old Secretariat 
and in re.«ponsc to a demand of the Militarj' author- 
ities tor the restoration of the Town B.-irracks, the 
Central Press was removed to the Old Secretariat, now 
known as Sardar’s Buildings. Here it remained until 
the sale of the building in 1S88, when Government 
decided to erect a special building for it near the new 
Secretariat. This building, now the Elphinstone College, 
was however not allotted 10 the Press, which even- 
tually found accommodation in its present quarters in 
Custom House road. The question of moving the press 
Yeraoda near Poona is now under consideration. 


Established for the printing of Government orders and 
documents only, the Press issues all Government reports, 
notifications, the weekly Covertme>U Gacei/a, the 
Bombay series of Indian Law Reports, and special forms, 
financial and otlierwise. Large quantities of standard 
Government forms used to be printed at the Central Press, 
but are now produced at the Veraoda Jail Press in Poona. 
T^ie Press is in charge of a Superintendent aided by two 

„ Ld Dep.,y 

hands, and is divided into the following departments 

machine and press, reading, composing, binding and fold- 
i'^and clerical. A branch press, under the supervision of 

"rlssistant SuperintendentandemployingiSohands, is 

maintained in thf Secretariat for the printing of urgent 
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Government notifications, resolutions and proceedings ; 
while a stereo and type foundry, instituted in 1S89, supplies 
both presses with all type. In 1907 the Government 
Central Book Dep&t was abolished and the Superintendent, 
Central Press, now undertakes the stocking, sale and 
despatch of Government and other publications including 
the Sanskrit series which were ultimately transferred to 
the old medical stores building in igo8. Up to the 
3'ear 1873, the compositors were paid a monthly wage, 
after which the piece-work sj’stem was introduced. 
This at the outset caused a strike among the employes 
but on the authorities importing fresh hands from Madras, 
they returned to duty, and have worked on the piece-work 
system ever since. In 1887, the existence of the Govern- 
ment Central Press w'as jeopardised by a proposal to give 
all work on contract to local private presses ; but after 
the receipt of a report by a special Committee, Government 
decided to retain the press. The same question was again 
considered in 1909 ; and after enquiry it was found to be 
more economical to retain the press. The employes 
of the Central Press include Hindu.s, Muhammadans, 
Parsis, Bene-Israel and Native Christians, of whom the 
Parsis are the most efficient compositors, and the Hindus 
are the most capable employes in the foundry. Members 
of these two communities share the work of proof-reading 
and examination with the Native Christians in equal pro- 
portion. Among the Hindus, the Maratha predominates, 
the balance being composed of Brahmans, Bhandaris, 
Vanis, Sonars, Kasars, Telis, Shimpis, Kumbhars and 
Kolis. The average monthly earnings of a piece-work 
compositor are about Rs. 27 ; of those in the press 
and machine department from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20, while 
folders and binders earn from Rs. 5 to Rs. 34 ; and the 
employds in the foundry from Rs, 5 to Rs. 60 a month. 

The following statement shows the financial results of 
the working of the Government Central Press (in thou- 
sands of rupees) at various periods since 1873-74: — 


Income. 

Expenditure 

Rs. 2,60 

1. 3 ‘s 6 

11 3 j 9S 

Rs. 1,79 
., 2,27 
2.83 


Expenditure. 



Rs. 4,48 

II 

II ^i39 
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^Cnil'le^ Govornment Houses. — The earliest Government residence 
was Bombay Castle,' which was named by the Portuguese 
"the Great House." In 1626 it w.as described as ware- 
house, priory and fort, and contained a square house 
which served tlie Portuguese as a place of retrc-it till re- 
lieved by troops from outside. TIic Dutch and English 
burned it in October of that year; but in 1634 it still 
served as the residence of tlie Lord of the Manor and was 
well protected at his own expense. It w.ns this house 
which the Ar.abs pnrlially dtsiroycd in 1661, so that, 
according' to Aungicr, when the English took possession 
of it "there was little more than the walls left."-' Short- 
ly after the cession of Bombay, the house was put into 
repair, .and hy 1673 Dcllon, the Frcncli traveller, described 
it as " a fine fort in which the English President general- 
ly resides.” Several writers, namely Hamilton, Grose, 
Ives and Valentin have described the Castle in detail! 
and it was in the Fort House that Grose had supper with 
William Wake, the Governor, in J750. it is marked 
" Governor’s House” in his map of Bombay^, .ind now 
faces the visitor as he enters the gatcof the old Bombay 
Arsenal with a board upon it inscribed "P.attern Room."' 
It lies behind the Town Hall and between the Mint and 
the Custom House. 


‘ All Government Resolutions .and orders are addressed even to 
this day from "Bombay Castle. ’’ 

* “When tlie Rnglisli look possesion of this island, they found, 
in that part of it which chiefly commands the h.arbour, an old 
fortified house, the residence of the Portuguese Governor, and 
though this house might have served for other valuable uses, they 
were tempted to mi-ike of it the centre house of the Castle, which 
they built round it. It is, however, impossible to conceive in 
every sense a more incommodious structure and the same or 
perhaps less cost than the rep.irations .and additions have stoo 
into the Comp.any would have built a much better mansion now 
from the ground. For the false economy of Preserving tins o 
piece of building, which needs only to have been demo i- 
thrown away, had such effect that it I'’"'!®''®'* 
only from consulting a more commanding position to » e < o r 
which is that of Mendham’s Point but made them blind to the 
disadvantage of the Fort, built round 'b 
eminence near it called the Dungharee 

is only a small untenable little fort of no defence ^\hich serves 
non- for the town prison for debtors or criminals. — l^rose. 

See plate facing- p. 32 of Vol. I. 

* Dougflas's Bomb^iy and Western India, Vol. I. pp. 13^1 139 * 
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In 1757 the Bombay Government on the advice of Capt. 
De Funck decided that most, if not all the upper part 
of the Fort House must be pulled down, and resolved 
to purchase Mr. John Spencer’s house in Apollo street. 
This house was purchased in the same } ear by Govern- 
ment and transformed into Government House. It was 
known as “ New House ” until 1767, and after that as 
the “ Company’s House ” or the “President’s House.” 
In this house Governor Jonathan Duncan died in 1811 ; 
and after that date the Governors gradually discarded it 
as a residence in favour of Parel, which became a hot- 
weather residence about 1750, and of Malabar Point. In 
1829 it ceased to be Government House and became 
the Secretariat, the Governor's residence having been 
removed to Parel. It continued to be occupied by the 
Secretariat till 1873, and was known for a long time after 
the removal of the Secretariat from it as the “Old 
Secretariat.” It was sold by Government in 1886 
and on its site stand at present the buildings known 
as the “ Sardar’s Palace Buildings.” It is of this Govern- 
ment House Bishop Heber in 1825 wrote: — “Though 
large and convenient, it is little used except for holding 
Councils, public darbars, and the despatch of business. 
It is a spacious dismal looking building, like many of 
the large houses in Bombay, looking like a Stadthouse in 
a Free German City.” Valentia had described it a few 
years earlier (1802-06) as a handsome building with 
several good apartments, but inconvenient by reason of 
the largest apartment on both floors being a passage to 
other rooms. 

At the date of Fryer’s visit to Bombay, a church and con- 
vent belonging to the Jesuits stood on the site of Govern- 
ment House at Parel. The principal establishment of 
the Society was at Bandora, where they had also a college, 
which was defended like a fortress with seven cannons, 


^ According to a statement at p. 50 of the Month!}’ Miscellany for 
1850, Parel is a shortened form of Non-Pareil the Peerless. This, 
whether intentional or otherwise, is nothing more than one of the 
meaning-making family of jokes. The joke may possibly have 
been suggested by Neibhur’s French remark, 1763-6.], Voyage II, 
12, that in the whole of India there is nothing equal ‘ point de 


New House. 
Old 

Secretariat. 


Government 

House, 

Parel.^ 



noMim cnv (’.Azi.tTiiK. 


arms. Wfirn Bonii’ny u«s ccdcJ ic the 
ific Hanclof.s callefji' c! I'mteil .'atich l.inJ :nJ 
s'.tru’ifs f(j'!i!s in thr island. On tht; chiras heint; cIk- 
rtlii'ufil, til,' Jf stilts tlifi’atcnrd a resort toarriis arid v-ent 
so r.'.r as ti' ;4ssi^I tiu 5iJi in his siti'ccssfii! iiivasinr, of the 
isl.nii! ifi jnst-'i-ff s. .\s n ptmisiiniont, «hcn the star was 


jiire,|!r ‘ to I'.srel's s|.trpi(,,| tliRidj; ofii! lu!.’ r.saiis. Crtr^irc 
Iti'tM.id-Jot'Si'T, Sji. {(I i; 5 ! tWtfi Wri'lla (V.’.Jatsi, 

V.sri*i f V.ifli) *>•(! (M.itit, (VCtlfs i'l lislcl 

t.si'Opts i.'itU-r tl;e to'sn of Mahitn. iViti^aro i!o! so>"..Jyl“cei, ;r,. 
Ttii-fi- s-i'tiwro reascfi (i* ifiselit if.'.i! llic rianr of Ific heuojK 
lil.-n ff.i'ii l):i* ti.sRU' 4>f iJio T)ii' pfi'I'.'ibV oriiein rf 

111,' ti'U;;.' fisff,' is itii- troo /'.ir.tJ or I'ltSf! ( tlrtfrisphrasra 
.SIrtor of Stui t'.s’fi! s ) the Tror Tfiin)]'el 1 laorr. 


1(1 r.‘ itiis iirrji.illoo, .Afr. A. Ctimiiic', I.C.S-i noticrJ lUt 

f’.irr! (s (tir orntro I'f n of rror iinmcs. Has! lies 

Itiolltnian fir.svr, .soiilti Ctilnohix’!.!!, Die Tarnaririd D.’!!, s'r'' 
Kic !'r;rt.lj.|v.sr ir.icl, .siul n.srth Madniata, ISe 
oo.'o.i'(iiliii oro'i.uil, now loioun «s ll(i‘ .Slfltiim WVotli, _ la'jend 
itii« l.'roiifi Off K.srnb t(a Jiil), n(iiiafonlly Ilic proce of A'n’'-fnf t’r 
oalf.-il .S^f-.-rffOilIiia \Voili;ir)i I!\ciiU.s, nh.is.s-kli.ilii. 
It 0 f <(;i(‘,( /'///./.I t.osct. I’ltij'A hcIniT a local JCunl'i form cf fats a ; 
t'iti.ir>.ti.n!i. H,o fijr tree creel; i h.ilniJa l.snl; near the Jsm'e'j' 
IIos|siaI and llal’tiln.slli on tlic cast slispo of Malabar Hill c.sllen 
after tiu' /•’•rew/ or .Icoe/ii efr<(f;V<» : I’lianasiadi, llio jaci; c.irJcn 
in fllndt'slmar! liliendi H.i/.ar, from its row of />7, e;;rf( j, [JliiisM 
/’/'(■inea), north of t’.aidoni : Sati.ad, the fo'on hr.alis, nml \’.iiJaclii 
fladi, the lianyai) slioi'row In the Old Town ; Chiiieh llnndar, the 
lamarind. landinf,' hclo<v Nois'roj! Hill, and Amli-aifal (in front 
*sf the t,a(n. triad) the bniloch drivers’ name foi Itipliinslono Circle 
frotn the old tamarin,! at the north-e.ast cottier of the C.TlIiedr.al.'' 
/lornhay tiaretieee \’oI. X.W’I, I’t. Ill, paiferpy. 


Another epitall)' fdaiisilde derivation of “ I’.ircl " is ns follows ; — 
'■ The I'.srly history of oiir island is, as Dr- da Cutiha reinarl.'s, close- 
ly iiilernoveti svitl'i the history of its temples ; .and it is .admitted by 
nil that, some time nftor llhimdcv's immi|rr.atioD, ,a rrabhti, named 
.M,atiI.oji founded .a shrine in I’arcl villncTo, nndperpelualed his name 
in the title of the deity, who is fcnonn .as " Alanhesluvar ” or .AI.an- 
Iroji’.s j^od in these days. It is extremely unlikely that the 
ikatichk.alshis slioiild h.as’e posses'sed no shrines, peeidtar to their 
eoinmunily. Jlorcovcr it is slated as .a fact that they built three 
temples under the pntronnire of the Kaja, two for their tamiiy 
deities Waijcslivnri and Cliandikn,. anti .a third lo i'lnhadcv. ( 

the “ linenm ” of this Shah.adcv is said to be Sw.ay.ambhii or non- 

arlilicial, and was therefore held to be of equal “P 

sanctity with the ccicbr.aled “linjr *' orVaijanath at ‘ , . , , . 
Heccan. Therefore the third temple which the P.yi(*KnIshis 
luiill w.as e.alled the shrine of P.ar.ali \'.ai;analh Mah.adca , .and 
as the dcilv’s title oas Vaijoalli W.ah.adev, 

title was given to the vill.ape in which Ins J . 

present temple ofMahadev, wliicli is slated 

site of the original temple, stands in the middle of tlie Parali, 
•■I’.arnl,'’ or •• P.arcl ” vilhagc.-" The Rise of Bombay, by 
S M. Edw.ardes, p. 34 - 
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over, all their property on the island, including the mon- 
astery and lands at Parel, was confiscated. In 1720 the 
building was alienated from its original use, and from 
that date Parel House was used as an occasional resi- 
dence up to 1829, and thereafter until 1883 as the 
permanent residence of the Governors of Bombay. 

Of Government House, Parel, Grose writes in 1750 : 
“At Parel the Governor has a very agreeable country house, 
which was originally a Romish chapel belonging to the 
Jesuits, but confiscated about 1719 for some foul practices 
against the English interest. It is now converted into a 
pleasant mansion house and what w’ith the additional 
buildings and improvements of the gardens, affords a 
spacious and commodious habitation. There is an avenue 
to it of a hedge and trees near a mile long ; and though near 
the seaside, is sheltered from the air of it by a hill between. 
Here the Governor maj' spend most part of the heats, the 
air being cooler and fresher than in town ; and nothing is 
wanting that may make a country retirement agreeable.” 

^Ir. W. Hornby (1776) was the first Governor tvho 
took up his residence in the Parel House. His name is 
inscribed on a small tablet on the walls. Records show 
that dances and balls used to be held at this house on the 
birthday of H- M. King George III and of the Queen 
Consort, annually on the 4.th of June and the i8th of 
January respective!)". About 1803, Sir James Mackintosh, 
then Recorder of Bombay, writes : “We live about 5 miles 
of excellent road over a flat from our capital. We inhabit 
by the Governor’s kindness his official country house, a 
noble building tvith some magnificent apartments and 
Avith two delightful rooms for my library, in which I am 
now writing, oi^erlooking a large garden of fine parkish 
ground.” “ In 1804 the Governor (Jonathan Duncan) 
gave a grand ball at Parel, w-hen that sheet of water, 
to which succeeding generations of w’earied dancers have 
repaired to recruit the exhausted energies, became a fairy 
scene of gorgeous fireworks, which blazed away far into 
the night and early morning over the faces of fair women 
and brave men. ” ‘ 

The original building was enlarged and embellished 
by lilountstuart Elphinstone (1819-27). Heber in his 

' “Glimpses of Old Bombay" b3’ James Douglas, page 15. 

3-19 
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"Narrative of a Journey tlirouph India." (iS.^S) de- 
scribCN the appearance of Tarel House ns "very handsome, 
havini,’^ a fine staircase and tu'o noble rooms, one over the 
otiicr, of 75 or So feet Ion}', very handsomely furnished." 
"The lower of these” he continues "which is the 
dininp room, is said to Iinvc been an old and desecrated 
church belonpiii},' to a Jesuit College, which had fallen 
into the hands of a 1’ar.si, from whom it was purchased 
by Government about sixty yeans ago. Behind the house 
is a moderate-sized old fasiiioncd garden in which is 
planted a slip of the willow, which grows on Bonaparte’s 
grave. Adjoining is a small paddock or rather yard, full of 
different kinds of deer, who are fed like slieep by hand, 
and another little yard containing some wild animals,” 
The latter included "a royal tiger, stretclicd at his case 
in a cage”, a tiger cat, a porcupine, an ostrich, and an 
orang-outang.' The bouse was repaired during the 
regime of Viscount I'.alkland {1S50). Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald and Sir I’hilip Wodchousc also had the house 
repaired and refurnished in good style. It was during 
tl]C latter Governor's- regime that H. R. H. the Prince of 
W.ites (His Late Majesty King Fdward Vll) occupied a 
room in the building from the Sthto i5tli November 1S75. 
The chief receptions held in this bouse were tlioso in 
honour of H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh in 1S70, of the 
officers of the French fig.atc L'Ar/cmis in 1S3S, of the king 
of Siam in 1S73, and of the Archduke Ferdinand in 1S93. 

Sir Richard Temple refused to live at Parel, because the 
house was so niucli out of the way, and lie transferred his 
head-ciiiartcrs to Malabar Point. Sir James Fergusson, 
who followed Sir Richard, occupied Government House, 
Parel, in November iSSo. In his time all the rooms at 
Parol were called by tlic names of towns. Thus one room 
was known as Madr.as, another as Agra, the third as 
Lahore, etc., the names being p.'iinted over the doors in half- 
inch letters. The rooms in the Aidc-de-Camps’ bungalow 
were named Aden, Zanzibar, Kandahar, Quetta, Sibi and 
Kholat. In 1SS3 Lady Fergusson died of cholera in the 
house. Tliis house, which was the permanent residence 

^ Mrs. Elwootl’s N.arrntive of an Overhand Journey to India, 
1830. 
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of the Governor from iSag, was abandoned after the term 
of office of Sir James Fergusson (1880—1885). After this, 
the house was offered to the Municipal Commissioner for 
the Victoriajubilee Technical Institute. In 1897 the advent 
of plague suggested its use as a convenient hospital and 
within its walls hundreds of plague patients were treated 
in 1897-98. In August 1S99 the Plague Research Labor.!- 
tory was removed thither, the opening ceremony of the 
laboratory being performed by Lord Sandhurst. The house 
continues up to now to be occupied by the laboratorj , 
which has since been styled "The Bombay Bacteriolugica! 
Laboratory.” The garden in the compound of the house is 
very spacious and well looked after. The house and ground 
have been vested in the City of Bombay Improvement 
Trust under section 60 ji) of Act IV of 1898, at a valuation 
of Rs. 9,91,407 and are dealt with by that body under the 
provisions of the Act. 

This very agreeable resort, known as M, trine \'illa in 
old records, is pleasantly situated on the summit of 
Malabar Point, a bold promontory which runs out into 
the ocean on the western side of the island. It command^ 
a splendid view of tlic greater part of the island. On this 
part of the hill there stood about 1774 a lofty toner, in 
which Raghunathrao passed the period of his exile from 
Poona and whence he sallied forth occasionally to pass 
through the holy cleft (Shri Gundi) at Malabar Point. 
The ruins of this tower have been noticed by .Maria Graham 
in her Journal of a Residence in India 1813. in Price's 
memorials (1839) it is stated that Mahabar Point was the 
occasional retreat of the Governor, General Medows. 
Sir Evan Nepean, who was Governor of Bombay from 
1812 to 1819, bad a small room at Malabar Point, and 
his successor the Hon’ble Mountstuart Elphinstone 
(1819—1827) erected a bungalow, which Heber describes 
as " a very pretty cottage in a beautiful situation on 
a rocky and woody promontory and actually washed 
by the sea spray.” Lady Falkland, wife of h’lscount 
Falkland (Governor, 1848 to 1853), was very fond of 
Malabar Point, and it is said that she spent one or 
t,vo hot seasons here. Malabar Point, which was in use 
for many years more or less as a hot weather or occasional 


Ciox e r n 
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licciinie the permanent residence of the 
(;nvfrn('r> of Hombay after the abandonment of Parel 
House at tiie end of Sir James' I'erijiisson's term of oSfee 
f iSSq. iSfi‘5), and Ji bciiiij the only residence in Uomhey 
aiailal’lc tor the Governor imieli money has been spent 
frofii time to time in makinfp it suitable for the purpose. 
A clinini,'-h:ill, billiard room, porch and verandah were 
eonstrncteii in ih’6S’ ; considerable alterations tvorc made in 
J.'' 77 > ‘''xi many improvements and additions have been 
made since that date. II. R. 41 . the Prince of Wales (non 
U. .^I. Kintp (ieorije the Fifth) stayed here in 1005. 
.At present Government House consists of a number of 
i^ood hnne;ala\vs, be.sides the residence of the Governor, 
which are used for various purposes including the accom- 
modation of the ofiicers on the .staff of the Governor and 
of the oflicos of the IVivate and Military Secretaries. 
Oii.'irters are also provided in tlie ground.s for servants, 
b.'ind.s'meri, clcrh.s of the Private and jMilitary Secre- 
taries, and others. The entrance lodge was built by 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. After nscendinir Walke.slnvar 
road one notices half way up, a winding lower road 
le.ading to Government House, which together with the 
upper road is lined with well-tended trees, shrubs and 
creepers. Tlic lower road was fir.st constructed by Lord 
Klphinstono and was widened in i86g, 

in which year were also constructed the lodges at the 
entrance of the road. The drive along this road afford.s 
charming glimpses of Bombay. The House has a band- 
.stand, which is situated on the east side of the dining 
h;dl. It also bo.ast.s of an e.xtensive garden, which is 
under the superintendence of an expert European gar- 
dener specially appointed to supervise the Government 
House gardens both in Bombay' and Poona. A flagstaff 
too ft. in height stands at Government House, and a flag 
is kept floating on it all the time that the Governor is in 
residence. It may be noted that a small fort has been 
built bore in connection with the harbour defences and 
is guarded with heavy artillery.' Government House is 
almost uninhabitable during the monsoon as iMalabar 

' Tlie old AIal.nb.nr Hill batleo' w.as rPcently relinquished by the 
yiiliinry Dep.artnieot, and the site has been made into a lawn. 
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Point is exposed to the full furj’ of the wind and waves ; 
but during the rest of the j’ear it is a far more agreeable 
residence than Parel. Electric lights a<id fans were in- 
stalled throughout the house in /goS-09. 

Government Veterinary College : — The history of 

the Government Veterinary College at Parel is closelj- 
interwoven with that of the Bai Sakarbai Dinshaw 
Petit Hospital. When the question of establishing the 
latter was' mooted, the Bombaj- Government asked the 
trustees to attach a \'eterinary College to the hospital 
and offered to treat gratuitously all animals lodged in the 
hospital. The Societj' for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
.■\nimals agreed to the proposal on certain conditions (see 
article on the Bai Sakarbai Dinshaw Petit Hospital for 
Animals), and in 18S6 the Veterinary College was 
established ‘ on the Hospital premises. But in 1906 Gov- 
ernment bought for one lakh of rupees the adjoining 
premises belonging to Mr. Framji B. Jeejeebhoy and 
there erected a suitable College at a cost of Rs. 94,490. 
.A. hostel fo.' the accommodation of 78 students has also 
been built at a cost of Rs. 81,921 on the same premises. 
The College building contains a large museum, library 
and chemical laboratorj- and three lecture rooms. The 
College authorities have in their charge the Sir Dinshaw 
JIanekji Petit pathobacteriological laboratory, pharmacj’ 
and shoeing shed. 

The special objects of the College are the training of 
competent native practitioners for the subordinate Gov- 
ernment Veterinary service, for service in Native States, 
and for special posts under municipalities and district 
local boards. The Principal is the administrative head 
of the institution, and is subject to the control of the 
Director of Public Instruction. The appointments of 
Principal and Assistant Principal are held by officers of 
the Civil Veterinary Department. The staff comprises 
three teachers, who are graduates of the College, and a 
shoeing-smith instructor who is a pensioned European 
farrier-sergeant. Students, who have passed the Matri- 

^ In the first year 69 pupils entered the Colleg'e, of whom 2S 
were Parsis, 27 were Hindus and the rest were Alusalmans, Jews, 
Europeans and Eurasians, 
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eolation or Scliool Final examination, or who pass the 
College entrance test {which is equivalent to the 6th 
Knglisli standard), arc admitted to the College, and 
after a full course of study, present themselves for an 
examination, which, if successfully passed, entitles them 
to the diploma of G. B. V. C. or “ Graduate of the 
Bombay Veterinary College.” The College fee Is Rs. 6o 
per annum. Twenty-one Government scholarships valued 
at Rs. I j each, tenable for three year.s, arc awarded to 
the sons of landholders or others engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. The college is now (J909) .attended by 106 
students. 

During the twenty-four years tiiat the College has been 
in existence, 236 students obtained the diploma, and prac- 
tically all of them have obtained employment under 
Government, local bodies, or Native States. Some have 
prospered as private practitioners in .and outside India. 
The average annual expenditure of the College, including 
the salaries of the teaching staff, for the last ten years was 
nearly Rs. 47,520, and the .average income from students 
fees for the same period w.as Rs. 3,739. During the 
dec.adc tlie Bombay Municipal Corporation contributed 
annually Rs. 2,500 towards the maintenance of the 
College. 

Gymkhanas. — Among the chief clubs for out-door 
recreation arc the Bombay, Hindu, Parsi and Islam Gym- 
khanas. The Bombay G)’mkhana for European residents 
was instituted on the 19th June 1S75, as the result of a 
meeting of members of various sporting clubs held in the 
office of Messrs. W. Nicol & Co. Prior to that date 
any one desirous of boating, pigeon-shooting or playing 
out-door games was obliged to become a member of 
several separate clubs, and it was not till 1S72 that the 
amalgamation of these clubs into a single central Gym- 
khana was agreed upon and a site for a pavilion obtained 
from Government. As a result of the meeting of 1875, 
a pavilion was erected at an initial cost of Rs. 18,000 on 
the open ground adjoining the junction of Esplanade and 
Waudby roads, and the hockey and football club, the 
golf club, cricket club, gun dub and boat dub w’ere all 
within a short period affiliated to the new Gymkhana. 
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